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Social Security in Review 


ALL PROGRAMS in September reflected the influence 
of the continued momentum of the defense pro- 
gram. The decline in total earnings on projects of 
the Work Projects Administration, which began in 
April, continued in September. Although expend- 
itures for the special types of public assistance 
were 14 percent above those of a year ago, the total 
for these payments, general relief, and earnings on 
Federal work programs was 22 percent less. The 
amount paid out in unemployment benefits in Sep- 
tember, $22.9 million, was the smallest for any 
month since all States began making benefit pay- 
ments. Both benefit payments and recipients 
were approximately 40 percent below the Septem- 
ber 1940 level. State employment services made 
546,000 placements during the month, considerably 
more than double the number a year ago. The 
total amount of monthly benefits certified under 
the old-age and survivors insurance program in 
September 1941 was twice the amount certified a 
year ago. However, the rate of increase for 
monthly benefits in force is declining slowly. 
In September both the number and amount of 
primary benefits in current-payment status in- 
creased at the lowest rate on record as retired 
insured workers return to covered employment or 
workers eligible for benefits postpone retirement. 


Tue ILtinots PLAN for aid to dependent children 
was approved by the Social Security Board on 
October 28. The plan is effective as of July 1, 1941, 
and will supersede the present widow’s aid pro- 
gram on July 1,1942. A Federal grant of $796,785 
was made for administrative and assistance pay- 
ments for the current quarter and also a grant 
of $15,000 for July-September as the Federal 
share of administrative costs in putting the plan 
in operation. Under the new plan, the State 
expects to make payments to 50,000 children by 
the end of December, at an average payment of 
about $14amonth. The plan will be administered 
through county welfare departments under the 
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State Department of Public Welfare, which also 
administers the old-age assistance plan, in 
operation since July 1, 1936. 


FAMILY SECURITY COMMITTEES, under regional 
Federal Advisory Councils on Health, Welfare, 
and Related Defense Activities, are being set up 
in all regions of the Federal Security Agency to 
survey and organize welfare resources in an at- 
tempt to meet problems arising out of national 
defense activities. Location of new defense indus- 
tries, for example, or the rapid growth of military 
establishments in an area puts a severe strain on 
existing community resources and creates new 
problems which the community may not be 
equipped to meet. Regional committees in most 
instances include representatives of State depart- 
ments of welfare and are fostering the conducting 
of State welfare services for defense. Among the 
positive steps taken are activities to extend aid to 
stranded or displaced families and to combat or 
mitigate the effects of increasing food and rent 
costs. In eight regions, the regional representatives 
of the Bureau of Public Assistance have been ap- 
pointed to organize the committees and serve as 
chairmen; in one region the regional representa- 
tive of the Children’s Bureau and in another region 
the State Commissioner of Social Welfare have been 
so appointed. 


ANOTHER TYPE of emergency organization in de- 
fense areas is that of the United States Public 
Health Service in keeping acute infectious dis- 
eases in check and preventing serious epidemics. 
Preliminary surveys in 225 local communities 
affected by such activities as military encamp- 
ments and industrial expansion showed that prac- 
tically all need assistance if adequate health pro- 
tection and sanitary facilities are to be provided. 
In communities without a local health organization, 
officers have been assigned by the Public Health 
Service to assist the State health departments in 








setting up emergency units. Detailed studies have 
been made in industries producing defense mate- 
rials, and consultation services in industrial 
hygiene have been given in more than 500 plants. 


THE PreEsIDENT on October 27 requested the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator to draft plans for 
consolidating the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and the National Youth Administration and trans- 
ferring from the War Department to the Federal 
Security Agency all administrative duties in con- 
nection with the operation of the CCC. In his 
letter to Mr. McNutt the President said that “in 
view of the current world conditions, I feel that 
the War Department should be relieved from 
all activities which may in any manner interfere 
with its main objective—preparation for defense.”’ 
Legislative action will be required for the con- 
solidation of the two agencies, since the CCC is 
operating under an act of Congress while the 
NYA was set up by an Executive Order. 


THE FIRST INTERIM REPORT Of the House Select 
Committee Investigating National Defense Migra- 
tion, issued October 21, presents evidence con- 
cerning, and recommendations for remedying, 
“the present and potential consequences of the 
migration caused by the national defense pro- 
gram, the effects of this migration on the various 
agricultural programs, and the development of 
economic conditions creating stranded communi- 
ties and areas of potential migration.”’ The report 
covers five major phases of the problem under 
review: the national dimensions of the industrial 
labor market; the agricultural labor market; 
shortages of community facilities in defense 
centers; contract distributing and the extent of 
subcontracting; and post-defense problems. Among 
the measures recommended were the following: 

“The Committee strongly recommends the 
improvement of the United States Employment 
Service. The Committee believes that both the 
United States Employment Service and the State 
employment services are greatly handicapped by 
present inadequacies in their facilities. 

“Toward this end, the Committee recommends 
that Congress carefully consider the establish- 
ment of an employment service financed wholly 


by Federal funds and operated wholly by Federal 
personnel. . . . The national dimensions of the 
defense labor market emphasize the desirability of 
a service national in policy and control.” 

The Committee also urged strict observance of 
the President’s Executive Order that all phases 
of the national defense program shall be adminis. 
tered without discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin. ‘The Committee 
believes that discrimination in defense employ- 
ment and training ... is destructive of the 
morale of many millions of American citizens, and 
seriously hinders the production of defense mate- 
rials.”’ 

In connection with the post-defense problem, 
the Committee recommended “that the Congress 
legislate a fourth category under the Social Secu- 
rity Act for general assistance upon a grant-in-aid 
basis. These grants-in-aid for general assistance 
should be conditional upon the abolition of State 
residence requirements for assistance. Local certi- 
fication of need and local participation in the cost 
of this program is considered desirable. . . . 

“The unanimous recommendation for a fourth 
category is made for the following reasons: 

“1. Hundreds of thousands of workers who 
have migrated to defense centers may find them- 
selves unemployed and without settlement in the 
period following defense. These migrants without 
settlement will be unable to receive any public 
assistance to tide them over the period of inevi- 
table adjustment. 

“2. To return these workers to their respective 
States of settlement would be a costly procedure 
and an unfair one. To return workers to areas of 
their settlement—areas which did not receive the 
benefit of their defense employment, but which 
must bear the burden of their subsequent unem- 
ployment would be an inequitable distribution of 
benefits and burdens. 

“The Committee later expects to treat more 
fully the subject of public assistance as it relates 
to general employment. For this reason, we do 
not here connect the question of a general relief 
program with possible proposals for a public 
works program, although it is clear that these 
subjects are not separable for the post-defense 
period.” 
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Insured Status Under Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


Micuaet T. WERMEL and BENJAMIN MANDEL * 


To quauiry for insurance benefits under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program, a worker 
must have earned a certain amount of wages in a 
specified period of time on jobs covered by the 
Social Security Act. In general, anyone can 
qualify for old-age benefits who is paid taxable 
wages of $50 or more in a calendar quarter of a 
year, in at least half the quarter years between 
January 1, 1937, when the insurance system went 
into effect, and the quarter year in which he 
becomes 65 years of age; he also is insured if he 
acquires a total of 40 quarters of coverage.’ 
If the worker dies, his children under 18 and his 
widow, if she has such children in her care, may 
also receive benefits if the worker earned $50 or 
more in at least 6 out of the 12 quarters just pre- 
ceding the quarter in which he died. Workers 
meeting the first of these two requirements for 
benefits are fully insured, while those meeting the 
second requirement are currently insured under 
old-age and survivors insurance. 

The basic data for the following analysis are 
taken from a sample of 48,000 workers with tax- 
able wages in one or more years during the period 
1937-39. Necessarily the discussion is limited to 
these initial years of operation and may not, 
therefore, reflect conditions in the future. 


Workers With Insured Status at the End of 1939 


By the end of 1939, approximately 41 million 
persons had received some taxable wages under the 
old-age and survivors insurance program and of 
these about 23.5 million had acquired fully insured 
status; that is, they had received taxable wages of 
$50 or more in at least 6 of the 12 calendar 
quarters in the period 1937-39 (see chart 1). 

About 17.5 million, or nearly 75 percent, of the 
insured workers men (tables 1 and 2). 
Nearly three-fifths of them had 12 quarters of 
coverage to their credit—the maximum number 
that could have been acquired by the end of 1939. 
They would therefore retain their fully insured 


were 





*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Analysis Division. 
' A calendar quarter in which taxable wages of $50 or more are paid to an 
individual is a ‘‘quarter of coverage.” 
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status throughout the 3 years following 1939 even 
if they received no additional wages. The insured 
men with fewer than 12 quarters of coverage at 
the end of 1939 could have retained their insured 
status for shorter periods than those who had 12 
quarters of coverage, depending on the number of 
quarters of coverage they had to their credit. +4 

About 6 million, or approximately 25 percent, 
of the insured workers were women, of whom 
about half had 12 quarters of coverage. Almost 
half of the insured women were concentrated in 
the age group 20-29 years, whereas this age group 
represented only about a quarter of all insured 
men. In the future, a considerable number of 


Chart 1.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated 
number of workers with insured status and without 
insured status by the end_of 1939, by age group and 
sex! 
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1 See table 1, footnote 1. 





Table 1.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated 
number and percentage distribution of workers with 
6 or more quarters of coverage by the end of 1939, by 
age group and sex! 
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ann on sample of 48,000 workers with wage credits at some time during 
Age computed by subtracting year of birth from 1938. 
Ee 
these insured women will undoubtedly retire from 
covered employment because of marriage and will 
at some time thereafter lose their insured status 
because of an extended period of nonemployment. 
However, since many women become entitled to 
benefits through their husbands’ participation in 
the program, maintaining insured status is not in 


general so important for women as for men. 


Persons Without Insured Status 

Approximately 17.4 million persons who had 
some wage credits during 1937-39 had not accumu- 
lated the 6 quarters of coverage necessary for in- 
sured status by the end of 1939 (tables 3 and 4). 
Since, in general, an individual need receive wages 
of only $50 a quarter in order to have such quarter 
credited as a quarter of coverage, and need have 
only 1 quarter of coverage for each of 2 quarters 
elapsing, the failure to acquire insured status must 
be due either to extremely low wage rates or to 
short duration of covered employment. 

Low wage rates —Wage rates as low as 10 cents 
an hour received regularly on the basis of a 40-hour 
week, or as low as 20 cents an hour received on a 
half-time basis, will satisfy the minimum require- 
ment of $50 a quarter. Data collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that wage rates 
in industry and commerce are generally higher than 
10 cents or even 20 cents an hour, especially since 
the adoption of wage and hour legislation. More- 
over, an estimate based on the wage records of 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
shows that during the period 1937-39 the workers 
with wage credits in covered employment earned 


4 


at least $50 a quarter in more than 90 percent of 
all quarters in which they received taxable wages! 
Low wage rates were, therefore, a relatively unim. 
portant cause of failure to acquire insured status, 

Short duration of covered employment.—The 
principal reason for failure to acquire insured status 
was short duration of covered employment. Prag. 
tically none of the uninsured workers had received 
wages in all 12 quarters, and only about one-fourth 
had received some wages in as many as 6 quarters 
in the period 1937-39. The remaining three. 
fourths—those who worked in covered employment 
in 5 or fewer quarters—could not have obtained 
insured status even with high wage rates and 
full-time employment in the quarters in which 
they did work. 


Composition of the Uninsured Group 


On the basis of their employment experience and 
their relationship to the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program, the uninsured individuals may 
be classified in the following groups: 

Young workers—About 4 million, or nearly a 
fourth of the uninsured persons, were under 20 
years of age in 1938. Since about four-fifths of 
them had acquired not more than 2 quarters of 
coverage during 1937-39, it is probable that many 
had only occasional part-time or summer-vacation 
work in covered industry and hence should not be 
considered regular members of the covered labor 
force. Moreover, many were apparently “new” 
workers; about two-fifths of the 4 million received 
their first taxable wages in 1939 (table 5). These 

1 Caskey, Wayne F., “Workers With Annual Taxable Wages of Less Than 


$200 in 1937-39,"’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 10 (October 1941), pp. 
17-24. 


Table 2.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated 
number and percentage distribution of workers with 
6 or more quarters of coverage by the end of 1939, by 
number of quarters of coverage and by sex ' 


{In millions} 
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1 See table 1, footnote 1. 
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Table 3.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated 
number and percentage distribution of workers with 
some wage credits but with less than 6 quarters of 
coverage by the end of 1939, by age group and sex ' 


























{In millions] 
Total | Male Female 
Age group (years)* | P : 
—_ Nae _—y Percent yy Percent 
—we ee 
All ages.....------| 17.4 100 11.2 100 6.2 100 
3.8 22 22 20 1.6 26 
me 6.0 | 3.6 32} 24 39 
99-90 . .......----------- 3.2 18 2.0 17 1.2 18 
40-49. 2.1 12 1.5 13 6 10 
99-00. ....--.2---------- 1.4 8 11 10 3 5 
ee inncammenniel 5 3 4 4 a 2 
65 and over........---- 4 3 4 4] @® ro) 

















1 See tanle 1, footnote 1 
$ Age computed by subtracting year of birth from 1938. 
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workers could not have acquired more than 4 
quarters of coverage during the year and therefore 
could not possibly have had insured status by the 
end of 1939. Moreover, insured status is rela- 
tively unimportant to persons under 20 years of age, 
because they rarely have dependents who could 
qualify for survivors’ benefits, and because many 
or most will have opportunities to acquire insured 
status in subsequent years. 

Workers over 65 years of age.—About one-half 
million, or 3 percent, of the uninsured individuals 
were over 65 years of age in 1938. Before 1939 the 
Social Security Act excluded employment of work- 
ers aged 65 and over. Consequently, most of the 
uninsured persons over 65 years of age could not 
have acquired more than 4 quarters of coverage by 
the end of 1939, 2 less than the necessary mini- 
mum. It is probable, however, that many of 
these aged persons have acquired insured status 
since 1939 or will acquire it, for they will never 
need more than 6 quarters of coverage for that 
purpose. 

Women workers.—There were about 13.2 million 
individuals in the age group 20-64 who had less 
than 6 quarters of coverage at the end of 1939, and 
of these about 4.6 million were women. Nearly 
half of these women received wage credits in only 
one of the years 1937-39, and more than a third 
did not acquire even a single quarter of coverage. 
It is apparent that these women worked only part- 
time or casually, probably in many cases only as a 
supplement to their regular housekeeping duties. 
Furthermore, over a million women in this age 
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group received wages in 1937 and did not return to 
covered employment in 1938 or 1939. Another 
million received wages in both 1937 and 1938, or in 
1938 only, but did not return in 1939. It seems 
likely, therefore, that many of the uninsured 
women withdrew voluntarily from covered em- 
ployment, probably because of marriage. 

Men workers 20-64 years of age—About 8.6 
million men aged 20-64 years did not have insured 
status at the end of 1939. One would expect that 
most men in this age group would be regular 
members of the labor force and, as such, if they 
were regularly attached to covered industry they 
should have been able to acquire insured status. 
However, the reasons for the failure of these indivi- 
duals to acquire insured status are revealed by an 
analysis of their experience in covered employment. 

Persons withdrawn from covered employment:— 
About 2 million received wage credits in 1937 but 
none in 1938 or 1939. Another 2 million received 
wage credits in 1938 or in both 1937 and 1938 but 
none in 1939. It seems likely that many of these 
workers withdrew from covered employment, 
either voluntarily or involuntarily, because they 
were unable to find jobs in covered employment, 
took noncovered work, died, retired, or became 
disabled. About 750,000 received wage credits 
in 1937 and 1939 but not in 1938. Since a business 
recession started late in 1937 and continued 
through the greater part of 1938, these persons 
may have failed to acquire insured status because 
of involuntary unemployment. It is quite pos- 
sible that a considerable number of them have 
returned to covered employment since 1939, 
particularly in view of the increased job oppor- 


Table 4.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated 
number and percentage distribution of workers with 
some wage credits but with less than 6 quarters of 
coverage by the end of 1939, by number of quarters of 
coverage and by sex' 
































{In millions] 
Total Male Female 
Number of quarters 
of coverage — eae ne 
— Percent — Percent —_ Percent 
17.4 100 11.2 100 6.2 100 
Rs ucscacomannciens | 6.6 32 3.4 30 2.2 35 
3.3 19 21 19 1.2 20 
ss 2.8 16 1.8 16 10 16 
this 1.8 10 1.2 ll -6 10 
'- 2.2 13 1.6 14 .6 10 
Ds scdccieedehbaieiale 1.7 10 11 10 .6 vy 
1 See table 1, footnote 1. 
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tunities resulting from defense production, and 
have acquired or will later acquire insured status. 
Others may have died, become totally disabled, 
or remained in noncovered jobs. 

Late entrants into covered employment:—In 
addition to the young workers entering covered 
employment for the first time, there were about 
1.5 million men between 20 and 64 years who 
first entered covered employment in 1939 and who 
could not possibly have acquired insured status by 
the end of 1939. Approximately 800,000 others 
received wage credits in 1938 and 1939, and many 
of them probably entered covered employment 
too late in 1938 to acquire the 6 quarters of cov- 
erage required for insured status by the end of 
1939. Many, however, may subsequently partici- 
pate in covered employment for a period suffi- 
ciently long to permit them to acquire insured 
status. 

Casual and intermittent workers:—Inasmuch 
as about three-fourths of the uninsured men 20-64 
years of age acquired fewer than 4 quarters of 
coverage during the period 1937-39, it seems 
likely that a number of them had only casual or 
intermittent covered employment. Certain manu- 
facturing industries, as well as construction and 
general contracting, employ workers for short 
periods at the height of the season. Workers who 
take odd jobs during a holiday period or a seasonal 
peak cannot be considered regular members of the 
covered labor force. However, even some work- 
ers who acquire only occasional quarters of cover- 
age may ultimately become insured and eligible 
for benefits by accumulating the 40 quarters of 
coverage required for permanently insured status, 
or enough quarters of coverage to equal half the 
number of quarters elapsing before death or attain- 
ment of age 65. 

Persons regularly dividing employment between 
covered and noncovered occupations:—It is prob- 
able that a substantial proportion of the uninsured 
men were primarily engaged in noncovered jobs 
but supplemented their earnings with wages from 
covered employment. A sample 3tudy indicated 
that about 800,000 agricultural workers found 
some covered employment during 1937-39, pre- 
sumably during the slack farming season.* How- 

+See Satier, Fred; Quinn, Walter; and Fitzgerald, Edward J., “The 
Agricultural Wage Worker in Employment Covered by Federal Old-Age 


and Survivors Insurance,” Sociai Security Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 7 
(July 1941), pp. 11-14. 





Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated 
number and percentage distribution of workers with 
some wage credits but with less than 6 quarters of 
coverage by the end of 1939, by year in which taxable 


wages were paid and by age group ' 
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Age group ? 








Year in which taxable wages were _—_—_———., 
oe All | Under | 65 and 
ages | 2 ” over 
Total (in millions) ._._.___._______. | i724] 38] 132 | e 
a 





| Percentage distribution 





We nctiericcnccenknecevenngeneees 100 100 100 10 
EE ae a NA 22 7 27 | 2 
RES Se ee 7 7 7 (8) 
RAR a aa 25 | 2 19 ve) 
2 out of the 3 years, 1937-39__......._.___. 31 30 31 B 
Peo eee 15 14 16 2 





1 See table 1, footnote 1. 
3 Age computed by subtracting year of birth from 1938. 
4 Less than 0.5 percent. 


ever, the earnings of these farm workers in covered 
employment were very low—less than $200 a year 
on the average. Consequently, 85 to 90 percent 
of these persons had not acquired insured status 
by the end of 1939. Preliminary results of 
another study indicated that about 650,000‘ 
persons who had earnings in employment covered 
by the Railroad Retirement Act at some time 
during 1937-39 also had earned some wage credits 
in covered employment but that a considerable 
percentage of these had less than 6 quarters of 
coverage by the end of 1939.5 

Undoubtedly, many other workers regularly 
engaged in other noncovered occupations—school 
teachers and proprietors of small businesses, for 
example—also found some covered employment 
but because of its short duration did not acquire 
insured status. It is reasonable to assume that 
such workers, whose main livelihood is usually 
derived from noncovered employment, consti- 
tuted a substantial proportion of the workers who 
had some wage credits but not insured status by 
the end of 1939. Hence, if coverage were extended 
to the types of employment now excluded, the 
protection afforded by insured status would be 
given to many workers whose earnings are 
now divided between covered and noncovered 
employment. 

* See Railroad Retirement Board, The Monthly Review, Vol. 2, No. 4 (April 
ee indications from the unpublished study on dual coverage 


made by the Joint Committee of the Railroad Retirement Board and the 
Bureau of Old-Age ana Survivors Insurance, Social Security Board. 
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Summary and Conclusion 

An analysis of the sample of wage records of all 
persons who had some wage credits during the 
first 3 years of operation of the program indicates 
that more than 23.5 million individuals had 
acquired insured status by the end of 1939. With 
regard to the remaining 17.4 million individuals, 
insufficient duration of covered employment rather 
than low wage rates appeared to be the principal 
reason for failure to acquire insured status by 
that time. 

The wage data suggest that, of those who had 
not gained insured status, very few could be con- 
sidered regular members of the labor force in 
covered industry. This group comprises persons 
primarily employed in noncovered occupations, 
students working only during vacations, house- 
wives who engage only occasionally in supple- 
mentary employment, young women who work 
only for short periods before marriage, and casual 
and intermittent workers. 

Another large group of persons who had not yet 
acquired insured status consisted of individuals 
who could not possibly have become insured by 
the end of 1939—the very young, the very old, 
and persons who first entered covered employment 
in the latter part of 1938 or in 1939. Among the 
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new entrants to covered employment, many will 
undoubtedly acquire insured status in subsequent 
years. 

Finally, there was a considerable group which 
presumably had not gained insured status because 
of unemployment or disability. Many persons in 
this group may reasonably be expected to become 
insured at a later date. 

Nevertheless, the fact that for one reason or 
another such a large proportion of all individuals 
with wage credits had not acquired insured status 
by the end of 1939 has serious implications for the 
success of the Federal insurance program. While 
the experience of the first 3 years is by no means 
definitive and any forecast must be made with 
caution, the analysis indicates that, at least in the 
near future, some substantial number of contribu- 
tors will receive no protection from the insurance 
system as now constituted against the hazards of 
wage loss by reason of old age or death. In view 
of the fact that many workers sbift into and out 
of covered employment, there is strong need of 
extending the coverage under the present system, 
in order to afford more adequate protection to 
workers who have contributed in the past as well 
as to workers who now have no opportunity to 
participate in the insurance program. 





SINCE THE 1939 AMENDMENTS to the Social Secu- 
rity Act extended the scope of the old-age insurance 
system by introducing benefits for certain depend- 
ents and survivors of insured workers, information 
on the marital and parental characteristics of the 
insured population is of significance to the opera- 
tion of the program. Analyses have been made of 
the family characteristics of beneficiaries during 
the first year that monthly benefits have been 
payable.! The claims data yield results that are 
applicable to a select group—insured workers who 
have retired at age 65 or over or have died—and 
they are somewhat limited with respect to volume 
and ages represented for estimating characteristics 
of all workers covered by the program. For this 
purpose a@ more extensive tabulation must be used 
as a basis for analysis. 

The 1930 census contains valuable information 
on marital status but not on parental status with 
regard to children under 18. The census concept 
of the economic family differs materially from that 
of the bio-legal family, on which the Social Security 
Board has based a Study of Family Composition 
in the United States.? In this study the definition 
of family was so formulated as to make it possible 
to identify, within a household, the members of the 
family whose relationship to the head, by blood or 
law (including some foster children), constitutes a 
legal claim on him for support. Since the amend- 
ments to the act were based somewhat on this 
concept of the bio-legal family, the data from the 
family composition study on marital and parental 
distributions, by age and sex, are valuable to a 
consideration of beneficiaries under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program. The major 
portion of the study was concerned with persons 
living in urban areas; this discussion, therefore, 
has not considered the small amount of rural data. 

The extent to which data on married persons 
in the family composition study correspond to 
similar distributions for the total United States 

*Office of the Actuary. 

1 See the Bulletin for December 1940, pp. 64-68; January 1941, pp. 68-73; 
and April 1941, pp. 86-90. 

* Based on data recorded in the National Health Survey, 1935-36. For 
analyses of data from this study, see Sanders, Barkev S., “Family Composi- 


tion in the United States,”” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 4 (April 1939), 
pp. 9-13, and subsequent issues of the Bulletin. 


may be seen from table 1. 


comparison to some extent. 
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The study was made | 
in the winter of 1935-36, while the census relates 
to 1930; this difference in time may affect the 


The intervening 5. 


year period was typified by depression years 


during which marriage rates were low. 


Disre- 


garding the secular trend of marriage rates, which 
was slightly upward from 1900 to 1930 for all 


Table 1.—Percent of married persons in each age group 
and sex, according to the Study of Family Composi. 
tion in the United States' and the 1930 census 























Men 
Age 

group Family 1930 census Family 

com- = com- 
position | position 

study Total | Urban | study 
a 1 2 1 7 
20-24... 22 28 26 41 
25-29 _ . 59 61 59 66 
30-34 _. 76 76 75 74 
35-39. . | 82 81 80 76 
40-44__ 84 82 82 75 
45-49 4 82 82 72 
50-54 83 81 81 66 
ae 81 80 79 60 
A 78 76 76 50 
III. 5 x cckeninladtitinesnmnt 73 72 71 40 
70-74. 65 65 64 29 




















Women 
1930 census 

| Total | Urban 
13 10 

| 52 47 
74 71 
82 ” 
82 7 
81 77 
78 74 
72 63 
66 61 
57 51 
47 4l 
35 0 





1935- 


1 Based on data for urban areas recorded in the National Health Survey, 
36. 


age groups under 50, it would be expected that 
the proportion of married persons in 1935 would 
be less than in 1930 because of the smaller number 


of marriages during the period. 


This situation 


would particularly affect the proportion of young 
married persons, since this group is made up 
chiefly of those recently wed. 

Except for the younger age groups, the propor- 
tion of married men in the family composition 
study tends to be slightly higher than the census 


figures. 


On the other hand, the proportion of 


women who are married is lower at all ages in the 
family composition study than in the census, 
with, as would be expected, less difference for the 
In general, except for men 
under 25 and women under 35, the family com- 
position data on marital status seem to be fairly 
representative of the urban portion of the popu- 


urban census figures. 


lation. 


The lack of agreement for the younger 


ages is probably caused principally by the differ- 
ence in marriage rates for the two periods rather 
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ates presented in charts 1 and 2, graphically graduated 80 
the from quinquennial data. Marital status is shown 
5 5 in three classifications—the married, the single, 
_ and the widowed, divorced, and separated (i. e., oil 





than by any basic invalidating factors. Slight 
differences in definitions of ‘“‘married”’ and “‘sepa- 
rated” as between the two sets of data also ac- 
count for some discrepancies. 

Percentage distributions of family composition 
study data by marital and parental status are 


the ex-married). Parental status is indicated by 





Chart 2.—Percentage distribution of women by marital 
and parental status,' according to age 
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my Thereafter, there is a gradual decrease to about ; 
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Chart 3.—Estimated distribution of male workers with 
taxable wages of $200 or more in 1937, by marital and 
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1 Data on marital and parental status for urban areas from the Study of 
Family Composition in the United States. ‘‘Ex-married”’ denotes widowed, 
divorced, or separated; ‘‘children”’ refers to children in the household under 
age 18. 


children increases to about 75 percent at age 40, 
declining rapidly thereafter, until at the older 
ages very few of the married men have children 
under 18. 

The further subdivision of married men with 
children indicates that there are slightly more 
with one child under 18 than with two children. 
However, at the modal age of 40 there are about 
as many men with two children as with one. It 
should be emphasized that this chart does not 
indicate how many children married men will 
have, but only the situation at a given moment of 
time, with respect to unmarried children who are 
aged less than 18 and are living at home. The 
area representing three or more children is of the 
order of that for only one child, which evidences 
the fact that the “typical American family”’ is one 
which averages slightly more than two children 
per family. The proportion with only one child 
makes up the major portion of the area at the 
younger ages of the parent, because the period of 
marriage on the average is not long enough for 
more than one child to have been born, whereas 
at the older ages of the fathers, in most cases, all 
but the last-born child have attained age 18. 
The highest proportion of men with at least one 
child occurs at age 39, while for those with at least 
two children it occurs at about age 40, this modal 
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value increasing about one year for each integer 
of increase in the number of children in the family, 

The family composition study shows that the 
average number of children per married male 
increases up to about age 40 while the average 
years of dependency (to age 18) of these children 
decreases. However, in later years both of these 
averages decrease. Thus, at the time of retire. 
ment the dependency problem has been greatly 
reduced. From charts 1 and 2 it is seen that at 
age 65 there are only about 9 percent of the males 
and 2 percent of the females that have children 
under 18, and the average age of these children 
is about 14, which leaves but a few years of 
dependency. 

Census data show that the greatest number 
of births in the year 1935 occurred in the age 
group 20-25 of the mother and 25-30 of the father, 
Also, less than 0.05 percent of the births occurred 
after age 44 of the mother and 6 percent occurred 
after age 44 of the father. In other words, prob- 
ably not more than about 5 percent of all children 
born will be under 18 at the time their fathers 
reach 65. 

In contrast to the trend for married men, the 
proportion of married women tends to be higher 
at the younger ages and reaches its maximum at 
an earlier age; it does not go as high and falls 
much more rapidly at the older ages. ‘The rela- 
tive shapes of these two curves suggest that women 
Chart 4.—Estimated distribution of female workers 


with taxable wages of $200 or more in 1937, by marital 


status' and age 
THOUSANDS OF FEMALES 
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a a 1 } — 
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1 Data on marital status of gainfully occupied women from the 1930 census. 
“Ex-married” denotes widowed, divorced, or separated. 
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marry at younger ages than men; also that 
widowers are more likely to remarry than are 
widows and probably select younger unmarried 
women rather than widows near their own age. 
The curve showing the proportion of women who 
are or ever were married follows somewhat the 
same trend as the corresponding curve for men, 
except that it rises more rapidly in the beginning 
and does not reach quite as high a level in the end. 
This fact, as well as the larger area representing 
widowed, divorced, and separated women, re- 
flects the fact that widows do not remarry as 
frequently as widowers, the older average age 
of husbands as compared to wives, and the differ- 
ential in mortality between men and women, 
which tends to increase the proportion of widows 
as compared to widowers. 

The curve representing the proportion of women 
who are married and have children under 18 is 
similar to the corresponding curve for men, with 
a maximum of about 55 percent at age 35. This 
maximum point occurs at a younger age than for 
men because of the age differential between 
husbands and wives. Unlike the ex-married men, 
a significant proportion of the widowed, divorced, 
and separated women have children under 18, 
probably because children are usually left in the 


‘care of their mother when divorce or separation 


occurs, and because in event of death of one parent 
remarriage is far more frequent among widowers 
with children than among widows with children. 
Somewhat more than 5 percent of all women be- 
tween 30 and 55 years of age are in the ex-married 
category and have children under 18. 

The data shown in charts 1 and 2 were applied 
to data representing roughly the number of persons 
insured under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program (charts 3 and 4). For this purpose the 
1937 wage-record data was used without revision 
for wages not reported at time of tabulation and 
after exclusion of workers with less than $200 
of wage credits. This exclusion eliminates, in a 
crude fashion, persons without insured status. 
Since wages earned after age 65 were not then 
taxed, no data are available for groups beyond 
that age. 

The data from the family composition study are 
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applicable to this covered population, which is 
in general urban. The data for males in chart 1 
was applied without correction inasmuch as the 
great majority of men are gainful workers, and 
family data for the total male population is almost 
equally applicable to the working male population. 

At the younger ages there are large numbers of 
single men among the estimated insured popula- 
tion (chart 3), but about half of the men between 
25 and 50 years of age are married and have chil- 
dren under 18. These figures somewhat under- 
represent the number of men upon whose wages 
monthly benefits could be paid to surviving 
children, since, under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, children supported by the 
wage earner may be eligible even though they 
had not been living in the same household with 
him, whereas in the family composition study 
such children living away from home were not 
included. The vast majority of men between the 
ages of 40 and 65 are married; immediate benefits 
prior to 65 and deferred benefits beginning at age 
65 may be available for the wives of insured 
workers, in the event of their death. 

The data for the estimated insured female 
population is plotted on the same scale as the data 
for men, so as to facilitate absolute comparisons 
(chart 4). About half the female insured popula- 
tion is single—predominantly at ages under 30. 
Married female workers represent only a small 
proportion at the younger ages, but beyond age 
30 are more than half the total. A division of 
married female workers into those with children 
and without children is not shown; monthly sur- 
vivors’ benefits could not be available for the vast 
majority of such children because they are not 
payable in general for children whose father is 
living. 

Neither the 1940 census nor the claims data for 
the first few years of operation will make available 
data on familial and parental composition com- 
parable to that contained in the family composi- 
tion study. Pending the availability of several 
years of claims data, the marital and parental 
data by age from the family composition study 
will prove to be a valuable tool for actuarial and 
statistical purposes. 
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Legislative Changes in Public Assistance, 1941° 


MARKED pROGREsS in State public assistance 
legislation has been made since January 1, 1941. 
Of considerable significance was the solution of 
most of the difficult legislative problems arising 
out of the three mandatory amendments to the 
Social Security Act relating respectively to the 
confidential nature of public assistance informa- 
tion, consideration of all other income and re- 
sources, and personnel standards on a merit basis. 

Many liberalizations in eligibility requirements 
were also effected. The public assistance titles 
of the Social Security Act contain only one affirma- 
tive eligibility requirement, namely, need; they 
contain, in addition, certain limitations on Federal 
matching, mostly by way of definition of the cate- 
gories. It is noteworthy that there was a definite 
trend in many States toward eliminating eligibility 
requirements less broad than these matching pro- 
visions of the Federal act. Financial benefit will 
result to these States through Federal participa- 
tion in a greater number of their needy cases. 

Other provisions enacted by many States which 
will make possible more generous treatment of 
recipients, as well as the receipt of additional Fed- 
eral funds, are those relating to the amounts of 
individual payments. Provisions deleting any 
maximum were enacted in some States. In many 
others the maximums were increased to equal the 
Federal maximums. 

Appropriations for public assistance were in- 
creased in more than half of the States. There 
was also a strengthening of fiscal procedures and 
control. Changes in organization were made, 
several of which were designed to remove long- 
standing problems relating to the authority of the 
single State agency. 

Legislative provision was also made for three 
new programs for aid to dependent children ' and 
one new program for aid to the blind.?2, The new 
laws providing for aid to dependent children in 
Connecticut, Illinois, and Texas provide for ad- 


*Prepared by the Bureau of Public Assistance in collaboration with the 
Office of the General Counsel, on the basis of information available to the 
Board, corrected to October 1, 1941. 

1 The approval of the Illinois and Texas plans brings the number of ap- 
proved plans for aid to dependent children to 46. The Connecticut plan has 
not been officially submitted by the State for approval. 

3 The approval of the Texas plan brings the number of approved plans for 
aid to the blind to 44. 
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ministration by the same agencies now administer. 
ing the other approved public assistance programs, 
This is likewise true of the law providing for aid to 
the blind in Texas. The eligibility conditions 
imposed for aid to dependent children are, in the 
main, similar to those contained in the Social Seeu- 
rity Act. Texas has, however, provided a maxi- 
mum age of 14, and Connecticut has added con- 
siderations as to the suitability of the home. 
Texas has imposed a minimum age requirement of 
21 years for aid to the blind. No maximum pay- 
ments have been provided in the laws for aid to 
dependent children in Illinois and Connecticut, 

Over 300 laws affecting the public assistance 
programs were enacted during the 1941 legislative 
sessions. Only 5° of the 51 jurisdictions ‘ admin- 
istering one or more of such programs did not have 
sessions this year. The legislatures of New Jersey 
and Massachusetts, and the Congress of the United 
States, which legislates for the District of Colum- 
bia, are still in session. 


Confidential Nature of Public Assistance” In- 
formation 

Practically all the States had to take action, 
either legislative or administrative or both, to 
bring their public assistance plans into conformity 
with the Social Security Act Amendments of 1939 
requiring that the use of public assistance informa- 
tion be limited to purposes directly connected 
with the administration of the plans. These 
amendments to the Social Security Act became 
effective on July 1, 1941. They have been in- 
terpreted as requiring the single State agency to 
be responsible for assuring the protection of public 
assistance information from any misuse, either by 
the agency’s employees or when such information 
is made available to other agencies or officials. 
Thirty-six States *® enacted legislation relating to 
the protection of public assistance information. 
Legislation for the District of Columbia is now 


* Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia. 

‘ Include Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. 

§ Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 


chusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp 
shire, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
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under consideration in the Congress. The other 
14 States ® dealt with this problem administra- 
tively on the basis of existing law. 
Consideration of All Other Income and Re- 
sources 

There sre several States in which conformity 
points might have arisen after July 1, 1941, as the 
result of the Social Security Act Amendments of 
1939 requiring a State agency, in determining 
need, to take into consideration any other income 
and resources of an individual claiming assistance. 
All these States, viz, California (aged and blind), 
Vermont (aged), Michigan (aged), lowa (blind), 
Utah (aged), and Texas (aged), exempted certain 
resources from consideration. With the exception 
of Utah, these States have satisfactorily amended 
their laws by removing the various specific exemp- 
tions. Utah again enacted legislation exempting 
resources, but with a saving clause designed to 
permit compliance with Federal requirements. A 
satisfactory interpretation of this law has subse- 
quently been submitted under which exemptions 
will not be made. 

lowa and Ohio liberalized their old-age assistance 
laws by repealing provisions imputing income to 
property not producing a reasonable income. 
Texas provided that income to be considered shall 
be known to exist and be available to the applicant 
for old-age assistance. 


Personnel 

There was considerable legislative activity in 
the field of personnel, a large proportion of which 
was directed toward strengthening and improving 
the legislative bases for merit systems. Eighteen 
States ? made such provision. 

Texas provided a legislative basis for a joint 
merit system. Massachusetts extended its civil- 
service law to all employees of local boards and 
bureaus administering old-age assistance and aid to 
dependent children. Michigan strengthened its 
civil-service system through a constitutional 
amendment approved by the electorate in 1940. 
Pennsylvania established a civil-service system 
covering public assistance employees, the em- 
ployees administering unemployment compensa- 





* Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Utah, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

’ California, Hawaii, Nlinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota. Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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tion, and those under the Liquor Control Board. 
California provided a specific legislative basis for 
the establishment of a State-wide merit system, 
instead of relying on the general rule-making 
authority. New York required that, by July 1, 
1943, the localities exercise their option of coming 
in under a city, county, or the State civil-service 
system. 

Four States * authorized waiver of State resi- 
dence requirements when qualified personnel are 
unavailable; the provision for a State residence 
requirement in 2 of these States, Oregon and 
Indiana, was new. Missouri modified its former 
requirement that county employees be county 
residents by providing that employees in county 
offices be chosen from county residents when such 
persons are available and qualified. Indiana im- 
posed a requirement of United States citizenship 
for State and local employees. 

Several jurisdictions have enacted legislation 
requiring loyalty oaths from employees * and deny- 
ing employment to persons who participate in 
un-American or subversive activities against the 
Government.'’® Massachusetts provided a pen- 
alty for any discrimination in the giving of public 
relief, on account of race, color, religion, or nation- 
ality. 

Fifteen States " enacted legislation relating to 
military leave and reinstatement upon the com- 
pletion of military leave. 

West Virginia and Indiana provided for vet- 
erans’ preference, and Pennsylvania amended its 
law so as to grant veterans passing a civil-service 
examination an additional 10 points instead of 10 
percent and to extend preference to promotions 
as well as appointments. 

New Jersey, Arkansas, Indiana, and Texas en- 
acted legislation relating to political activity. 


Organization 


A clarification of organization was made in 
California, where the social welfare board was 
specifically designated as the single State agency 
with full authority to supervise the public assist- 
ance programs. In Massachusetts, the State 
department’s rule-making and supervisory author- 


§ Indiana, Montans, New Mexico, and Oregon, 

* California and Hawaii. 

%” California, District of Columbia, and Pennsylvania. 

1! California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Hawaii, Llinois, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, Utah, and Wisconsin. 
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ity over the local boards and bureaus was strength- 
ened, thereby enabling the State department 
to excercise more adequately the essential func- 
tions of the single State agency. In Wyoming, 
the State board was made advisory. In Idaho, 
the program is now to be State-administered. 
Administrative responsibility for the blind and 
children’s programs in Ohio was clarified and 
specifically placed in the Division of Social 
Administration. 

In North Carolina, the powers of the county 
superintendents were increased, and functions 
formerly exercised jointly by the county commis- 
sioners and the welfare board were assigned to 
the welfare board alone. In Connecticut, the 
local welfare officer was designated to receive 
applications and to forward them to the State 
agency rather than to “thoroughly investigate”’ 
such applications; this change eliminates the legal 
authority of local officials not covered by the 
merit system to participate in the administration 
of old-age assistance. 

Utah made an administrative commission re- 
sponsible for its programs; Idaho reduced the 
commissioner’s salary and made the exercise of 
his powers directly subject to the control of the 
Governor; Indiana placed more authority in the 
State welfare board and new duties and respon- 
sibilities on the State department and the State 
administrator; Colorado made the board of pub- 
lic welfare a subdivision of the executive depart- 
ment, without change in authority or status, 
however. 

Illinois enacted legislation providing for ad- 
visory boards to the county welfare departments, 
and Florida authorized the establishment of 
county welfare advisory committees. 

Minnesota and North Dakota enacted legisla- 
tion authorizing the State agency to take action 
necessary to conform to Federal requirements. 

Five States * enacted legislation authorizing 
reciprocal agreements with other States. 


Standards and Practices 

Age.—With respect to aid to dependent children, 
2 States * made children eligible to age 18. Four 
States, * by law made children up to 18 eligible 
provided that they are attending school; one of 
these States, Washington, authorized the elim- 


% Connecticut, Maryland, Minnesota, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
8 Utah and Wyoming. 
“4 Maine, Maryland, North Carolina, and Washington. 
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ination of its school-attendance provision at such 
time as the Federal act might be amended to allow 
matching with respect to children between 16 and 
18 irrespective of school attendance. Under the 
West Virginia law, the age limit has been raised 
to 18, subject to the conditions under which Fed- 
eral matching is made available. New Mexico 
deleted the age requirement entirely. Missourj 
lowered the maximum 16-year age limit to 14, with 
a provision for such assistance to children between 
14 and 16 if regularly attending a day school, or 
not attending school if they are either physically 
or mentally incapable of attending school. 

Four States * deleted the minimum age require- 
ment for aid to the blind, and Ohio deleted the 
maximum limitation of 65 years. North Dakota 
enacted a maximum limitation of 65 years. 

Hawaii provided for lowering the age for old- 
age assistance to 60 years in the event that the 
Federal Government does likewise. 

Residence.—All the changes made in residence 
requirements resulted in liberalizations. Hawaii 
reduced the residence requirement for old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind to 1 year immedi- 
ately preceding application. Maryland now per- 
mits the waiver of residence requirements in accord- 
ance with interstate agreements. Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming extended eligibility for aid 
to dependent children on the basis of the resi- 
dence of the parent or of the relative with whom 
the child is living. Ohio and North Dakota also 
liberalized the residence provisions for aid to 
dependent children. 

Three States * enacted legislation deleting 
requirements of agency consent before a recipient 
could move from one county to another, thereby 
making it clear that county residence is not to 
affect eligibility. 

Colorado provided that there could be a 60-day 
absence from the State without suspension of old- 
age assistance and a longer period with the consent 
of the State department. 

Ohio (children) authorized continuance of aid 
to recipients temporarily absent from the State. 
Minnesota (aged) liberalized its provisions with 
respect to continuance of aid outside the State. 

Institutions.—Arizona made residents of private 
institutions eligible for old-age assistance; Texas 
did likewise for both aged and blind. Ohio 


18 Oregon, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
8 Idaho, Maryland, and Oregon (blind). 
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provided for making payments directly to the 
aged individual instead of to the head of the 
private institution. California removed its dis- 
qualification for aged persons who stay in private 
hospitals for more than 60 days. Idaho deleted 
the disqualification on the basis of need for 
continued institutional care for aged and blind, 
and Oregon deleted the disqualification for blind 
only. 

Property.—Considerable progress was made 
in the liberalization of property restrictions. 
Three States'’ deleted the disqualification for 
assistance on the basis of property transfer. 
California provided that so long as the old-age 
assistance recipient retained income from or use 
of the property, no disqualification would result. 
Connecticut provided that the transfer must have 
been made ‘‘without reasonable consideration”’ 
before disqualification would result. 

West Virginia exempted insurance up to $200 
from any requirement of assignment, and Alaska 
likewise exempted from pledge or lien personal 
property worth $200. 

Nebraska and West Virginia deleted lien 
provisions for blind, and Connecticut, Indiana, 
and Nebraska for aged individuals. South Dakota 
and Ohio (aged) enacted provisions for the com- 
promise and release of liens. Iowa (aged) and 
Minnesota (aged) liberalized the conditions under 
which liens may be released. Connecticut pro- 
vided for the release of existing liens on a 
permissive basis. 

Ohio (aged) authorized waiver of property 
limitations upon assignment of property in trust 
to the division. Minnesota added a provision 
disqualifying aged applicants having convertible 
assets in excess of $300 ($450 for husband and wife) 
with a provision for waiver if liquidation would 
cause undue loss. 

Recoveries.—Eight States * repealed provisions 
providing for claims against estates for assistance 
furnished. Maryland changed the status of its 
claim from preferred to general. Instead of a 
general recovery provision, Alaska now recovers 
only on those cases on which liens are taken. 
Connecticut deleted its provision for 4-percent 
interest on reimbursements from old-age assist- 
ance estates. Ohio extended its recovery provision 





1’ Hawaii, Idaho (aged and blind), and Wyoming (children). 
8 Idaho, Indiana (aged), Kansas, Nebraska (blind), New Mexico, Oregon, 
Washington, and Wyoming 
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for old-age assistance to recoveries from recipients 
of amounts paid in excess of that to which they 
were entitled and which they received through 
fraudulent devices. 

Relatives.—The legislation enacted with respect 
to relatives was not wholly liberalizing. Ohio 
liberalized its old-age assistance laws by deleting 
the provision that legally responsible persons be 
liable for all aid paid to a recipient, and Hawaii 
and Ohio no longer disqualify a person solely on 
the basis of his having a responsible relative able 
to support him. Washington provided that no 
relative of a blind recipient, except of a minor, 
is to be legally responsible for support. Washington 
also deleted provisions relating to the responsi- 
bility of relatives of old-age assistance recipients. 

Arizona provided for recovery from certain 
relatives with gross incomes of over $3,000 and 
ability to support the aged recipient. Maine en- 
acted legislation enumerating the relatives re- 
sponsible for the support of public assistance 
recipients. California provided that local boards 
determine the ability of responsible relatives to 
contribute to an aged recipient on the basis of a 
“relatives’ contribution scale.” 

Suitable home.—There was a tendency to remove 
or liberalize this restriction. Idaho and Wyoming 
deleted their suitable-home requirements which 
related to eligibility. Colorado deleted the pro- 
vision that, in placing a child in the home of a 
relative, the placement should be, wherever 
possible, in a home of the same ‘religious faith; 
Maryland amended its provision by adding the 
words ‘‘if possible” to its previous requirement 
that a child shall be living in a suitable home in 
which his religious faith will be fostered and pro- 
tected. 

The provision in Ohio under which a relative 
had to be “morally, mentally, and physically” a 
proper person to care for the child was deleted. 

Simultaneous receipt of assistance and other re- 
lief—New Mexico and Ohio (blind) deleted the 
prohibition against the simultaneous receipt of 
assistance and other relief. 

Miscellaneous provisions.—The miscellaneous 
provisions with one exception represent liberali- 
zations. 

Rhode Island, Oregon, and Texas deleted the 
provision for denying aid to the blind to appli- 
cants refusing medical treatment to restore their 
eyesight. 
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Ohio deleted the provision for “double recov- 
ery” of aid granted in excess of that to which the 
aged recipient was entitled, and Idaho deleted 
its provision on fraud. 

Ohio authorized payments for medical care to 
the blind in excess of the amount necessary for 
maintenance, and Indiana authorized the grant- 
ing of medical care under all three programs in 
addition to the maximum assistance payments 
where necessary. 

lowa (aged) and Minnesota (aged and blind) 
repealed provisions prohibiting reapplication for 
assistance for 12 months after denial of aid. 

Connecticut deleted the provisions that an 
applicant must not be out on bond or probation 
from any court and that he must have paid the 
old-age assistance tax to the full extent of his 
obligation. 

Ohio amended the eligibility requirements for 
old-age assistance by deleting the provision that 
an applicant must not have deserted his spouse 
or failed to provide for his wife and children 
without just cause. 

California provided that no grant or denial of 
assistance is to be influenced by a recipient’s 
political or religious opinions or affiliations. 

Pennsylvania imposed an eligibility require- 
ment that an applicant or recipient shall not 
advocate or participate in a move to change the 
form of the State or Federal Government by 
means not provided in their respective constitu- 
tions. Court review of a decision refusing or 
discontinuing assistance on such basis is provided. 

Fair hearings.—Five States ™ clarified their 
fair-hearing provisions. Massachusetts provided 
that appeals from decisions of the local board 
shall be made directly to the State agency and 
deleted all reference to the appeal board. 

Payments.—Legislation on this subject shows 
a definite trend toward more generous treatment 
of recipients. Oklahoma and Idaho deleted the 
maximum limit on payments for the aged; 5 
States ® did likewise for the blind; and Idaho 
and Wyoming for children. West Virginia pro- 
vided that the maximum payment for all cate- 
gories shall be the maximum in which the Federal 
Government will participate; lowa made a similar 
provision for the blind, and South Dakota retained 

‘*lowa (aged), Minnesota (blind), Ohio (blind and children), North 


Dakota, and Washington. 
* Idaho, North Dakota, Oregon, Texas, and Wyoming. 


its $30 maximum for aged and blind, but provided 
that, if the Federal share is raised above 50 percent, 
State payments may be raised proportionately, 

Seven States *! increased the maximum monthly 
award to $40 for the aged, and 7 States * to $49 
for the blind. Rhode Island increased the maxi- 
mum, including income and resources, to $40 for 
the aged. Maryland increased its maximum 
grant for the blind to $40 in special cases requir. 
ing medical or nursing care; for old-age assistance 
cases requiring such care a maximum of $40 has 
been imposed in place of the previous provision 
which set no maximum. 

Washington provided for old-age assistance g 
minimum monthly grant of $40 minus income, 
Nevada provided that income and resources, to- 
gether with the old-age assistance award, shall be 
at least $30 and no more than $40. California 
provided awards for old-age assistance and aid to 
the blind which, when added to income and re- 
sources, shall equal $40 and $50, respectively; in 
cases in which additional need is shown to exist, to 
that extent the combined income and award may 
exceed $40 and $50, respectively, but in no event 
may the award itself exceed these amounts. 

Iowa increased the maximum for old-age assist- 
ance from $25 per month for assistance and income 
to $25 per month for the assistance payment slone. 
Iowa also provided that the additional allowance 
not in excess of $5 for expenses due to physical or 
mental conditions is now to be available only for 
cases in which such expenses are due to physical 
conditions. Vermont increased the maximum for 
aged recipients from $30 ($45 for husband and 
wife) for assistance and income to the same 
amounts for assistance alone. South Dakota 
(aged and blind) made provision for increasing 
the $30 monthly maximum if the Federal share is 
increased above 50 percent. Georgia provided 
that every person found eligible for old-age assist- 
ance must receive an award. 

Court review.—Court-review provisions enacted 
#t this session do not impinge upon the administra- 
tive authority of the single State agency but either 
specifically provide for an appropriate limitation 
of the scope of court review or lend themselves to 
such an interpretation. Washington (blind) pro- 
vided for court review of the agency record with a 
provision for remand in the event that the agency’s 


% Arizona, Connecticut, Florida, Hawaii, Indiana, Michigan, and Oregon. 
® Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Hawaii, Indiana, and Montana. 
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decision is found to have been arbitrary or capri- 
cious. Minnesota (blind) appropriately limited 
the scope of court review of agency decisions. 
California provided that an aged applicant 
aggrieved by a decision of the State welfare board 
may petition the superior court of the county of 
residence for a review of the entire proceedings 
upon questions of law involved in the case. 


Guardianship 

Several States have enacted legislation to 
facilitate the appointment of guardians. Indiana 
and Illinois provided for appointments of guardians 
and conservators, respectively, in old-age assist- 
ance cases without cost and, in the courts’ discre- 
tion, for waiver of the bond or for fixing the bond 
below $200 or $100, respectively. 

Missouri likewise provided that all guardian- 
ship proceedings in old-age assistance cases shall 
be without fee or other expense when the probate 
court believes the aged person cannot afford the 
expense and also that the bond be waived at the 
discretion of the court. 


Court Determination of Age, Birth, and Death 


None of the following laws is being so construed 
as to preclude the State agency from making its 
own findings of fact. The Arizona and Washing- 
ton laws apply only to old-age assistance cases, 
and the remainder sare of general applicability. 
Arizona made provision, under certain circum- 
stances, for court determination of age and place 
of birth. Washington provided access to the 
courts for the establishment of age and length of 
residence when such facts cannot be established 
by the State agency. Indiana has authorized the 
circuit and superior courts to establish the time 
and place of birth of certain applicants, and such 
decree is to be accepted as prima facie evidence of 
such facts. Colorado made similar provision for 
determination of date of birth and death. Wis- 
consin similarly provided for determination of age, 
place of birth, and parentage. North Dakota 
provided methods of establishing delayed proof 
of birth by the State or local registrars of vital 
statistics, such record to serve as prima facie 
evidence of the facts. 


Rules and Regulations 


Some legislative activity has been directed 
toward making agency rules and regulations avail- 
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able in one central place for public inspection. 
Laws of general applicability were enacted in Ohio 
and California providing for the filing of rules and 
regulations, with certain exceptions, with the 
Secretary of State and for his maintaining them as 
public records. California provided further for 
the publication of these regulations in a special 
periodical and for the courts to take judicial 
notice of them. The effectiveness of the Ohio 
regulations, except those of an emergency nature, 
is delayed until 10 days after their filing. A 
similar procedure is provided for their repeal. 

For its public assistance programs, Indiana 
provided a procedure whereby its regulations 
affecting the powers, duties, or functions of county 
or district boards or departments are not to be- 
come effective until 10 days after their mailing to 
each county or district director. These officials 
are likewise charged with the responsibility of 
making such regulations available for inspection. 

Minnesota removed its requirement for publi- 
cation of rules and regulations. 


Finance 


Appropriations.—V arious factors in many States 
influence the amount of funds actually available 
for the special types of public assistance, such 
as unexpended balances, transfers between appro- 
priations from one category to another, allotments 
changing the amounts available, free funds, and 
the use of deficiency appropriations which are not 
reflected in comparisons made on the basis of 
regular appropriation acts alone. This considera- 
tion should be borne in mind in reading the follow- 
ing paragraphs. Appropriation acts received from 
38 States for the fiscal year 1942 indicate a sub- 
stantial increase over amounts appropriated in 
these same States for the categorical programs for 
the fiscal year 1941. 

Of the States making lump-sum appropriations 
for public assistance for the fiscal year 1942, 7 * 
show an increase, 2 * are the same as for 1941, and 
3% show a decrease, although because of other 
circumstances actual decreases will probably not 
occur. Indiana has a clause in its act which states 
that more money, if necessary, may be made 
available for public assistance upon approval of 


% Arkansas, Connecticut, Hawaii, Nebraska, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming. 

*% Kentucky and Louisiana, 

% Indiana, Kansas, and Pennsylvania, 
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the State Budget Committee and the State Board 
of Finance. Kansas appropriated a sizable amount 
for old-age assistance in addition to the usual 
lump-sum appropriations for the three categorical 
programs. Pennsylvania includes general relief 
in its appropriation, as well as the categorical 
assistance programs, and, according to the State’s 
annual report of estimated expenses for 1942, a 
considerable reduction in general relief is expected 
along with an expansion of the categorical pro- 
grams. 

Of the States appropriating specifically for old- 
age assistance, 23 * show increases for the fiscal 
year 1942; 2” are the same; and 3” show de- 
creases. Here again, in 2 of the 3 States, decreases 
may not actually occur. Illinois makes a practice 
of enacting deficiency appropriation acts when 
additional funds are required. The amount of the 
Maine specific appropriation for old-age assistance 
for 1942 was less than for 1941; however, in addi- 
tion to this amount a tax was imposed on cigarettes, 
the proceeds of which are to be used for old-age 
assistance. It is not known at this time how much 
revenue will be derived from this tax, but it is 
thought that the total available for old-age 
assistance will be considerably more than the 1941 
appropriation. 

Of the States appropriating specifically for aid 
to the blind, 13 States * show increases; 7 ® are 
the same; and 4 * show decreases. 

For aid to dependent children, 14” show in- 
creases; 5* are the same; and 6 “ show decreases. 

Local participation—The general trend was 
toward a decrease in local participation. In 
North Carolina the counties must now pay one- 
fourth instead of one-third of the cost of aid to 
dependent children. In Montana the counties 
must now reimburse the State for their share of 


% Alaska, California, Delaware, District of Columbia, Iowa, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

” North Carolina and South Dakota. 

#% Tilinois, Maine, and Maryland. 

% Colorado, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Vermont. 

® California, District of Columbia, Maryland, Ohio, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, and Virginia. 

% New York, North Dakota, Rhode Island, and Washington. 

3? Colorado, District of Columbia, Florida, Maine, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Texas, 
Vermont, and Washington. 

% California, North Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, and South Dakota. 

™% Delaware, Maryland, Minnesota, New York, North Dakota, and 
Tennessee. 
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administrative costs, as well as of assistance costs, 
The counties in Colorado are now to be reimbursed 
for 75 percent rather than 50 percent of the 
administrative expenses of old-age assistance, 

Maine eliminated local financial participation 
in old-age assistance. Rhode Island provided 
that the reimbursement by the State of three 
fourths of the total amount of local costs for aid to 
dependent children shall be a minimum rather than 
a fixed proportion. Georgia reduced the local 
share of assistance and administration from 10 to 
5 percent. 

Tennessee repealed provisions requiring the 
total cost of administration to be defrayed by the 
State and Federal Governments, thereby apparent- 
ly requiring counties to participate on the same 
basis as for assistance, i. e., 12% percent for old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind, and 16% percent 
for aid to dependent children. Ohio amended the 
provision relating to the apportionment of the 
State appropriation for aid to dependent children 
among the several counties to provide that, if the 
allotment based on the child-population formula 
does not result in equitable treatment for all 
dependent children, the State department by rule 
may alter the formula so as to conduce to greater 
equality and make such apportionment according 
to such rules, but each county shall be entitled 
to receive not less than 25 percent of the amount 
of its aggregate expenditures. Such rule may 
provide that each county shall provide by taxation 
an amount specified therein, which amount shall 
be appropriated for aid to dependent children in 
lieu of the 15-mill levy heretofore required. 

Earmarked tazes.—In 2 States new taxes were 
earmarked for the public assistance programs, 
including taxes on itinerant merchants and sales 
in Arkansas and on tobacco in Oklahoma. Maine 
(aged), Florida (aged and children), and North 
Dakota (aged) enacted legislation providing a 
new source of revenue from earmarked taxes, 
South Dakota repealed its provision for the spe- 
cial mill levy for aid to dependent children. Ne- 
vada increased its general property tax and the 
share apportioned to old-age assistance. In 
Hawaii, the amount guaranteed to the depart- 
ment for all the programs from present earmarked 
revenues has been increased. 

Limitations on administrative costs—The 12- 
percent limitation in Hawaii was deleted. In 
Arizona, the situation was somewhat improved 
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by the exclusion of certain items from considera- 
tion as administrative expenses. Ohio deleted 
the restriction that not more than 10 percent of 
the yield of the county levy may be used for 
administration of aid to dependent children. 
General fiscal procedures.—Utah enacted legis- 
lation providing for a State department of finance. 
General fiscal procedures were also provided by 
law in Colorado, Washington, and Oklahoma. 
In Idaho, fiscal provisions were strengthened. 
In Montana, State control over local fiscal affairs 
was strengthened; the State department was also 
authorized to make transfers between accounts, 
but not for the purpose of increasing the amount 
of administrative funds. Massachusetts has de- 
leted its provision for annual reimbursement of 
the localities for aid to dependent children and 


has substituted a provision under which reim- 
bursement may be made from time to time. In 
North Carolina, the power of the State Board 
of Allotments and Appeal to allocate funds for 
administration to the State Board of Charities 
and Public Welfare has been eliminated, thus 
placing within the discretion of the State agency 
the disposition of funds appropriated for adminis- 
tration. 

Equalization—A social welfare equalization 
fund was provided for in Kansas. The new fiscal 
procedures provided in Ohio for aid to dependent 
children are designed to achieve equalization. 
Minnesota provided that a portion of the appro- 
priation for aid to dependent children may be 
used to aid distressed counties and counties with 
large Indian populations. 


Canadian Provisions for Aid for Dependents of 
Members of the Army and Air Force’ 


CanapDA’s participation in the war has necessitated 
the introduction of governmental provisions for 
the wives, children, and other dependent relatives 
of men who have joined the armed forces. The 
support of dependents remains primarily a re- 
sponsibility of the man who provided for them in 
times of peace, but if he fulfills this responsibility 
by assigning a part of his military pay to them the 
Canadian Government provides a supplementary 
allowance out of public funds. Thus the responsi- 
bility for the care of dependents is shared by the 
Government with the men themselves. The 
statutory provisions and the administrative ar- 
rangements by which this program for dependents 
of officers and men in the Army and the Air Force 
is put into operation will be described in the fol- 
lowing pages.' The program for dependents of 
men in the Navy, although similar in its broad 
outlines, is sufficiently different in detail that its 
provisions will not be included here. 

To put the provisions into effect, a new agency 
was created in the Department of Defense, the 


* Bureau of Public Assistance. The Bureau desires to express appreciation 
for the help and kindness of Canadian welfare officials who cooperated with 


the group of American welfare officials visiting Canada during July 1941, 
under the auspices of the American Public Welfare Association. During 
that visit, much of the information for this article was gathered. 

! For an abstract of the Canadian provisions and a summary of similar 
measures in effect in various countries, see Sakmann, Marianne, “Foreign 
Provisions for the Dependents of Mobilized Men,” Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 4, No. 4 (April 1941), pp. 11-28 
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Dependents’ Allowance Board. The Board at 
present consists of five members, four representing 
the military forces and one representing the 
Treasury. The chairman of the Board is desig- 
nated by the Minister of Defense; at present he is 
the civilian representative of the Treasury. In 
order to avoid the necessity for building a field 
organization reaching every locality in which 
dependents of soldiers are living, the Canadian 
Government decided to enlist the cooperation of 
existing national agencies in conducting necessary 
investigations. The two cooperating agencies are 
the Department of Pensions and National Health, 
an agency created after the last war for the purpose 
of administering welfare provisions for veterans, 
and the Soldiers’ Settlement Board, an agency 
created in 1917 to assist returned soldiers in settling 
on the land. If these agencies find their own 
facilities inadequate for conducting the necessary 
investigations, they may call on local recognized 
social agencies, public or private, for assistance in 
their tasks. The cooperating agencies do not 
decide a claim, nor do they make recommenda- 
tions; they merely report the facts. The power of 
decision rests in every case with the Dependents’ 
Allowance Board. In its administrative aspects, 
the Canadian system of dependents’ allowances is 
characterized by complete decentralization of the 
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fact-finding functions and a high degree of cen- 
tralization in claims adjudication. 

Under the program, aid is granted to two main 
classes of dependents. The wife and children of 
the soldier constitute the primary class, and other 
dependents of specified degrees of relationship con- 
stitute the secondary class. The program extends 
to only three dependents of any one man, and if 
he has more than three dependents priority must 
be given to those in the primary group. 


Family Allowances 

The family allowance is available to the wife of 
the man, his sons below the age of 16, and to his 
daughters below the age of 17. If there is no wife, 
a female relative who maintains a home for the 
man’s dependent children may receive a wife’s 
allowance. The ages specified for the son or 
daughter correspond to those in the veterans’ pen- 
sion act and mothers’-allowance legislation; it has 
been indicated, however, that the age limit might 
be raised to 18 in the near future. Children who 
are taking a course of instruction approved by the 
Canadian Pension Commission and who are mak- 
ing satisfactory progress may receive an allowance 
up to age 21; this provision has been found difficult 
to administer. There is no age limit for children 
who are physically or mentally incapacitated. By 
definition, son or daughter includes foster and ille- 
gitimate children. 

Before claiming an allowance for his family the 
soldier must assign a qualifying allotment of 15 
days’ pay a month, according to this schedule: 


Warrant officer, class I___......-_---- $60 
Warrant officer, class IJ___..__..._--- 45 
Warrant officer, class IIT_...._.__---- 40 
Staff sergeant and sergeant ----------- 35 
Ranks below sergeant_------..-------- 20 
Ee a 10 


Officers are not required to make an assignment 
of pay for this class of dependents, an exception 
insisted upon by Army authorities. 

The wife’s allowance, payable by the Govern- 
ment, shall not exceed the following monthly 
amounts: 


Commissioned officers: 
Officers above the rank of major... $60 


EE ee ee 55 

alti cnteians scescpiiniaieeidanntind 50 

Lieutenant and second lieutenant... 45 
Enlisted men: 

Warrant officer, class I___--_--_---- 40 

Al other ranks.................- 35 


For dependent children living with their mother 
the allowance may not exceed $12 for each child. 
If there are children dependent on the soldier who 
are not living with their mother, the allowance for 
them may be increased, if necessary, to $20 per 
child; in no case, however, can the total exceed 
$48 for three or more children. 

The allowance is made for such an amount as 
the Dependents’ Allowance Board may decide, 
usually on a flat-rate basis without deduction 
for other income. Although adjustments do take 
place within the stated maximums, information 
is not definite as to what consideration is given 
to need, income, or prior support. For this class 
of dependents, both the soldiers’ allotment and 
the supplementary allowance are granted at once 
before investigation is begun. Complete investi- 
gation appears to be made only in doubtful cases, 


Dependents’ Allowances 

Dependents’ allowances may be granted to cer- 
tain relatives to whom the man furnished support 
before he joined the armed forces or who became 
dependent upon him after his appointment or 
enlistment. This secondary group consists of 
parents, brothers under age 16, sisters under age 
17, a divorced or separated wife if the soldier is 
under legal obligation to support her, and a 
common-law wife. Before claiming an allowance 
for a dependent in this class, the soldier must 
assign a part of his pay to the individual. If he 
claims an allowance for a dependent of this type 
and none for dependents in the primary class, he 
must assign 15 days’ pay; otherwise he allots 5 
days’ pay; in no case does he have to assign more 
than 20 days’ pay in all. Officers must also 
assign 5 days’ pay to claim an allowance for 
secondary dependents. 

Unlike the procedure for family allowances, de- 
pendents’ allowances are granted only after actual 
dependency has been verified by investigation 
and the claim has been approved. They are 
awarded on the basis of a flat amount minus de- 
ductions for other income. The flat monthly 
amount varies according to rank: 

Commissioned officers: 


Officers above rank of major-_- $30 
Major, captain, lieutenant, and 


second lieutenant-_-- - - -- 25 
Enlisted men: 
Warrant officers and all other 
_ ae eee 20 
Social Security 
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The basis for determining the allowance appears 
to be the amount per recipient stated in the 
schedule minus any other income and resources 
and exclusive of the allotment from the man’s 
pay. The regulations provide that no individual 
in this class shall receive an allowance if he has, 
from any source other than the assigned pay, an 
income which is equal to the allowance rate; if 
the income is less than the allowance rate, an 
award equal to the difference may be made. The 
allowance for dependents of enlisted men is nor- 
mally the full $20, or $10 if the dependent has some 
other income. There seems to be no significant 
attempt at further refinement of amounts of 
awards. The dependent is not forced to liqui- 
date assets, but a substantial deposit in the bank 
may be taken into consideration at the discretion 
of the Board. The measure of support prior to 
the soldier’s enlistment is used as the basis for 
the allowance. Public assistance granted before 
the application is made is exempt from considera- 
tion as income. 


Separated Wives and Common-Law Wives 


A wife separated from her husband by divorce 
or formal agreement can receive no more than her 
husband is required by law to provide; his pay 
is allotted for this purpose up to the stated maxi- 
mum before any additional allowance is provided. 
If the wife is not legally separated but is living 
apart from her husband and he was not supporting 
her before his enlistment, her circumstances are 
determined; if she is self-supporting she receives 
no allowance. If the wife is deserted she may 
apply for aid; her husband is notified of the claim 
and has an opportunity to assign his pay. If he 
refuses to acknowledge the responsibility, the 
Dependents’ Allowance Board investigates to get 
the facts. The wife may be asked to establish 
her rights in court. The Dependents’ Allowance 
Board tries not to be a family court, although in 
its discretion the Board has the right to enforce 
its decisions without court action. 

The Board is authorized to grant an allowance 
for a common-law wife if the soldier has supported 
her on a domestic basis for 2 years and publicly 
represented her as his wife, provided that she is 
not commonly regarded as a loose character. 
(The latter term is not defined but is interpreted 
on the basis of the source and reliability of infor- 
mation received.) 
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Dependent Receiving Other Aid 

No allowance is granted for a dependent already 
receiving an old-age pension even though the 
allowance would be larger than the pension. The 
old-age pension is not subject to change with the 
man’s enlistment, and the Government believes 
that the post-war adjustment will be less difficult 
if existing arrangements are disturbed as little 
as possible. 

In computing allowances for dependents who 
are already receiving a mother’s allowence, the 
sum of $12 a month is considered a reasonable 
amount to maintain each dependent child if there 
are not more than two, with $3 per month for 
each additional child. After deductions on this 
basis are made, the balance of the mother’s allow- 
ance, if any, is regarded as the mother’s personal 
income and is taken into account in computing 
the award. 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


No allowance is granted to: 

(a) A person maintained in an institution at 
public expense. If the mother is living in an 
institution, the institution may receive the fixed 
rate of $20 a month as under an agreement with 
the Provinces. The Dependents’ Allowance Board 
makes the payment, suspending the allowance 
and giving only the assigned pay to the institution. 
Dependents can never collect this allowance 
retroactively. 

(6) A wife living apart from her husband, if, 
although able to do so, he has not supported her 
during the 6 months prior to enlistment. 

(c) Any person whom the Board considers 
morally unworthy. 

(d) The wife of a soldier who, subsequent to 
enlistment, married without official permission. 

(e) A person who is a paid member of the 
defense forces of Canada. 

(f) A person, other than a wife, if, in the opinion 
of the Board, responsibility for support may rea- 
sonably be presumed to rest on some person other 
than the officer or man. 

An allowance is suspended when a female 
dependent marries, when the female relative who 
cares for the man’s children gives up domestic 
responsibility, or when the soldier’s pay is stopped 
because of absence of more than 21 days. If the 
soldier deserts, all allowance stops. When a man 
is reported missing, an interim allowance, which is 
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made up of the assigned pay and the regular allow- 
ance and which is not above the pension maximum, 
is continued until the final report is received. For 
soldiers who are prisoners of war or hospitalized, 
the allowance to the family is continued and 1 
month’s pay is allotted in addition. 

An allowance ceases when a soldier is discharged 
with less than 183 days of honorable service or 
when he dies or otherwise becomes ineligible. If 
the dependent is considered eligible for a pension, 
the allowance may be continued until the pension 
is awarded. Overpayments are then recovered 
from the pension. 

Americans who enlist can make allotments from 
their pay to provide allowances for their depend- 
ents. The Red Cross conducts the necessary 
investigation in the United States. 


Special Awards by Treasury Board 


If a case arises in which the Board believes that 
a condition of dependency exists and that the 
granting of an award not permitted under the 
regular program is in the public interest, it may 
so recommend to the Treasury Board. Very few 
such cases have been submitted to the Treasury 
Board. If that body concurs, the matter is 
referred to the Governor in Council for a final 
authorization. Each case recommended is to be 
considered on its merits and is not to be con- 
sidered a precedent which will broaden the regu- 
lations. 

If the case cannot be dealt with under regular 
procedures, the Treasury Board makes an extra 
allowance. In the course of determining the 
individual circumstances in the case, the loss of 
income, calculated by estimating the loss of sup- 
port (including an estimated value for the indi- 
vidual’s service) and by applying the means test, 
is independently determined. In many instances 
the family situation changes, and the appropriate 
welfare agency is requested to investigate home 
conditions. ¢ 
Recipients of Aid Lh 

As of July 1, 1941, 118,000 allowances had been 
awarded. Of these, 105,000 were made to wives 
and children. Forty percent of the voluntary 
enlistments have involved allowances. 

The Treasury bas received 60 requests from 
mothers for special awards and 100 requests from 
wives. 
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Application for Allowance 


At the time he enlists, the recruit signs a dee. 
laration indicating whether he intends to apply 
for an allowance for bis dependents. If he wishes 
to claim an allowance, the recruiting officer ex. 
plains the terms of the regulations. The officer 
then elicits as much information as he can cop. 
cerning the family of the recruit and explaing 
what documents, such as marriage and birth cer- 
tificates, the man must produce for examination 
by the unit paymaster. The recruiting officer js 
provided with a copy of the regulations and a 
large explanatory wall chart for the office, but he 
has no function other than advisory. 

When the recruit is assigned to a military unit, 
he is called before the unit paymaster, under whose 
direction he fills out the application forms. The 
first of these forms authorizes the Treasury to 
assign a portion of the man’s pay to his dependents 
and is a prerequisite to obtaining any allowance. 
The second form is a claim for an allowance for 
the primary class of dependents. This form is 
brief, containing mainly routine questions such as 
name and address of dependents. The soldier is 
asked whether he was supporting his wife and 
whether they were living together. There are no 
questions concerning need. 

A third and more detailed questionnaire must 
be filled out by a soldier who wishes to claim an 
allowance for a dependent in the secondary class. 
This form contains detailed questions concerning 
the need of the dependent, his other sources of 
income, the support received from the soldier, and 
other information. 

When a child is born to the wife of a soldier 
while he is on active duty, the soldier may apply 
to the unit paymaster and receive an application 
form for a supplementary allowance. This is a 
brief form carrying only the name and address of 
the wife and the request for the additional allow- 
ance. 


Investigation Procedures 


The unit paymaster examines the birth and 
marriage certificates and executes a certificate 
stating that he has examined them. In excep- 
tional cases, such as those involving divorce or 
separation, he must forward the original documents 
to the Dependents’ Allowance Board. If the 
soldier has claimed an allowance for a dependent 
in the secondary class, the regimental paymaster 
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executes a ‘‘ Request for Investigation” form which 
accompanies the other forms. All forms are then 
sent to the district paymaster. 

The district paymaster forwards all forms 
except the “Request for Investigation” to the 
Treasury Department. There the allotment from 
the soldier’s pay is made, and payment of both 
allotment and allowance to the dependents in the 
primary group begins at once. The “Request for 
Investigation” is turned over to a representative 
of the Dependents’ Allowance Board, designated 
by the Board’s Division of Payment Services and 
attached to the office of the district paymaster. 
There is thus a Board representative in each mili- 
tary district. The representative of the Allow- 
ance Board in turn sends the form to the district 
administrator of the Department of Pensions and 
Health or of the Soldiers Settlement Board, who 
arranges for the investigation. 

The actual investigation is conducted by the 
nearest office of the Department of Pensions and 
Health in the larger cities and in the entire 
Province of Quebec, and by the Soldiers’ Settle- 
ment Board for cases in the smaller towns and 
rural districts. Both agencies clear all cases 
through the local social-service index, and cases 
which are already known to private welfare or- 
ganizations are turned over to them to bring the 
information up to date. If the case is sent back 
to the investigating private agency with a request 
for further information, it does not necessarily 
have to be routed again through the public 
agencies. The use of local welfare agencies brings 
existing welfare facilities and available social- 
work skills into the program, although welfare 
services are provided only when there seems to be 
an improper use of the allowance. However, it 
was indicated that local agencies may act to pro- 
vide services if they consider it advisable. 

Payment for investigation by the welfare 
agencies has been satisfactorily provided for at a 
flat nominal rate. The agreed rate has been $2.50 
per investigation, plus mileage costs, although the 
actual cost to the agency is from $5 to $7; the 
agency provides the difference. There has been 
no demand that new local agencies should be set 
up to handle the Board’s work. As far as can be 
ascertained, the experience with the use of volun- 
tary civilian workers in local agencies has been 
satisfactory. Within a reasonable time the local 
agencies have been able to handle the volume of 
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work connected with investigations and incidental 
services. 


Claim by Dependent 


If a person for whom a soldier has not made an 
application for allowance claims dependency, the 
Board notifies the soldier. If he accepts the 
responsibility, the claim is made in the usual way. 
If he declines, however, the Board investigates 
and decides whether the claim is valid. <A deci- 
sion by the Board to grant the allowance to the 
dependent obligates the soldier to make the usual 
assignment of his pay. The soldier is not forced 
to make an allotment for secondary dependents. 
In claims made by an unmarried mother for the 
support of her child, the Board forwards the claim 
to the local officer in charge of child protection 
with a request for investigation. When the claim 
appears to be well founded, the soldier’s com- 
manding officer is asked to endeavor to have the 
man make the necessary assignment of his pay. 
If he refuses to accept the responsibility for the 
child, the decision rests with the local authorities, 
who may press charges under the statutory pro- 
cedure for such cases. Any court order so 
obtained is forwarded to the Board for appropriate 
action. 


Decision 


The reports of the field investigators are not 
considered locally but are forwarded to the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health or to the 
director of the Soldiers’ Settlement Board. In 
these offices the reports are checked for inclusive 
data, documentation, and other points. They 
are then submitted to the Dependents’ Allow- 
ance Board, which maintains a large staff of 
reviewers called readers. Readers are guided by 
certain forms which cover the factors to be con- 
sidered in making their reports to the Board. 
The general qualification for readers is a capacity 
to interpret regulations and an understanding of 
human nature. College graduates and school 
teachers are preferred. 

There are 60 of these readers, allocated among 
the following divisions: case records, documen- 
tary proof, facts, and dependents. The Bureau 
of Vital Statistics examines the letters for military 
purposes and also furnishes at the same time, 
without charge, data about other marriages and 
illegitimate children. The determination of ille- 
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gitimacy is left to court order or to agreement 
with the father. 

The readers make recommendations, which are 
submitted with the report to the Board for final 
decision. Two Board members sign each award. 
The Board does not meet to pass on the bulk of 
the awards, and only those cases requiring special 
consideration are submitted to Board meetings. 
Both the applicant and the dependent are notified 
of the decision. 

Applicants or dependents have no right of 
appeal from the Board’s decision. Each officer 
of a unit not below the rank of captain is desig- 
nated as an official interviewer, and in each mili- 
tary district a Government official serves as 
official interviewer. The interviewers receive 
objections. If the interviewer thinks that further 
consideration of the application is justified, he 
may report to the Board, which then reviews its 
decision. The Board is glad to reconsider a 
decision at any time and states that the percentage 
of requests for such reconsideration is low. Final 
complaints may be made to the Minister of 
Defense, who is the superior officer of the Depend- 
ents’ Allowance Board. 

It is reported that the satisfaction resulting 
from the centralization in the Board of the 
decisions on claims is derived from the consistency 
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of treatment achieved by the cooperating welfare 
agencies. The decentralization of investigation 
has likewise been found advantageous. 


Method of Payment 


The allotment assigned by the soldier is de. 
ducted from his military pay, which he receives 
directly from the unit paymaster. The assigned 
allotment, together with the dependents’ allow. 
ance, is paid directly to the principal dependent 
in one check from the Treasury, even though the 
allowance may include dependents in both the 
primary and the secondary groups. This method 
of payment in one check has been found acceptable 
in practice. Payments are made monthly for the 
preceding month. A private or public agency 
may be appointed trustee if the wife does not use 
the money properly. 

Once every 6 months the Comptroller ofthe 
Treasury sends a form to each recipient by reg- 
istered mail. This form, which must be returned 
within 60 days, contains questions designed to 
indicate whether or not the dependency still 
exists. The procedure is purely a routine check- 
up, however, and regulations specify that it shall 
not be construed as relieving the Board of its 
responsibility or as giving the Comptroller author- 
ity to change an award of the Board. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE ¢ DIVISIONS OF 
OPERATING STATISTICS AND ANALYSIS AND SOCIAL STATISTICS AND RESEARCH 


Effect of Rising Cost of Living on Assistance Payments 


A vital problem to all consumers, and particu- 
larly to consumers who have least resources, is the 
rapid rise in the cost of living. Throughout the 
country, administrators of public assistance pro- 

s are asking what effect steadily mounting 
prices should have on assistance payments. There 
are no comprehensive cost-of-living data for fam- 
ilies on relief, but some illumination is shed on the 
problem by data compiled currently by the Cost 
of Living Division of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

There are, of course, numerous levels of living. 


Among levels commonly described are the main- 
tenance level and the emergency level. The main- 
tenance level, according to Margaret L. Stecker,' 
“represents normal or average minimum require- 

1 Stecker, Margaret Loomis, Intercity Differences in Coste of Living in March 
1985, 69 Cities, Works Progress Administration, Research Monograph XII, 
pp. XII-XIV. 


Chart 1.—Indexes of cost of selected goods and services 
in large cities, by quarter, June 1939-September i941' 
[June 15, 1939= 100] 
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! See table 1, footnote 1. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Cost of Living Division. 
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ments for industrial, service or other manual 
workers.” It provides not only for physical needs 
but also, to a limited extent, for social values. The 
emergency level, which is lower than the main- 
tenance level, provides more exclusively for 
material wants. At the emergency level cheaper 
foods are used, housing is less satisfactory, there 
is less frequent replacement of clothing and of 
household goods, there are fewer household sup- 
plies, etc. In certain States, some recipients of 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and perhaps 
of aid to dependent children, may be living at 
approximately the levels described above, but very 
large numbers of families receiving public assist- 
ance do not receive large enough payments in 
addition to their resources to supply the content 
of living implied in these levels. 

As a basis for measuring intercity differences in 
the cost of living and also of computing indexes of 
cost-of-living changes over a period of time at the 
maintenance level, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
determines quarterly the cost of requirements at 
the specified level for a four-person manual work- 
er’s family in large cities.2 Such a family is not 
typical of families on assistance rolls, with respect 
to residence or to the size of the family, the 
number, age, and sex of its members, and the 
goods and services needed by families with wage 
earners. The indexes of changes in the cost of 
the various groups of goods and services used by 
nonrelief families are, however, rough measures 
of changes in the cost of such goods and services 
to families receiving relief in large cities. Fami- 
lies of all types, at all levels of living, consume 
such goods and services in varying quantity and 
quality. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the cost of food for the four-person manual work- 
er’s family rose 18.3 percent from June 15, 1939, 
to September 15, 1941. The cost of clothing was 


? For method of making these estimates, see mimeographed release, U. 8, 
Department of Labor, ‘Estimated Inter-City Differences in Costs of Liv- 
ing, September 15, 1941.” 
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up 10.3 percent; and of housing 2.2 percent. 
(Table 1 and chart 1.) The total cost of all goods 
and services for this family rose 9.5 percent. The 
rise in the cost of living of families at lower levels 
is still greater since the lower the level the more 
important food becomes. In some localities food 
is practically the only requirement of needy 
families that is recognized by general relief 
authorities. 

Although the cost-of-living indexes reflect the 
rise which is occurring generally in large cities, the 
cost of living at any time at a given level varies 
substantially from city to city and from city to 
country. Similarly, there are differences from 
place to place in the rate at which changes in the 
cost of various types of goods and services occur. 
For example, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics? although rent for wage earners and 
lower-salaried workers in large cities rose 2.0 per- 
cent from September 15, 1940, to September 15, 
1941, the rise in the large cities regularly covered 
by the Bureau’s indexes varied from 0.1 percent 
to 9.2 percent. Very sharp increases in rent are 
occurring in some centers of defense activity. 
Food costs for wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers rose 14.0 percent from mid-September 
1940 to mid-September 1941, but in individual 
cities the increases ranged from 10.8 to 20.0 
percent. 

Obviously the effects of increased living costs 
vary among individual families as well as from 
place to place. Rising costs bear more heavily on 
some families than on others, depending upon the 
circumstances in which they are living. For 
instance, mounting prices affect more seriously 
families who must purchase everything they con- 
sume than those owning their homes or raising 
part of their food. In families with an employable 

member, resources may have increased with the 
upswing in employment opportunities. Reports 
show that families have been leaving the rolls of 
agencies administering general relief and aid to 
dependent children at an increasing rate. Infor- 
mation is not available to show whether there have 
been appreciable increases in the resources of 
families who remain on the assistance rolls. 

The msing cost of living may work particular 
hardship on families with dependent children. 
+ U. 8. Department of Labor, Montnly Labor Review, Vol. 51, No. 6 (De- 


cember 1940), p. 1556; and mimeographed release October 19, 1941, “Changes 
in Cost of Living in Large Cities, September 15, 1941.” 
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Table 1.—Indexes of cost of living in large cities, by 
quarter, June 15, 1939-September 15, 1941! 
(June 15, 1939 = 100] 
































LL 
Fuel Furniture, 
. - ue urnish- 
Date | Total | Food | “oth | Hous: | and | ings, and | Mise 
light household 
equipment 
| a 
1939 
June 15.....| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.9 
Sept. 15.....] 101.7 | 104.7] 99.9] 99.9] 100.8 100.3} 100.1 
Dee. 15. .... 101.3 | 103.1} 101.0] 99.9 102.1 | 101.8 99.9 
1940 
Mar. 15_.__.| 101.7 | 103.9 | 101.6 | 100.0 102.7 | 99.6 9.9 
June 15.....| 101.5 | 104.0] 101.4] 100.1 100. 7 99.1 9.7 
Sept. 15..___| 101.6 | 103.6 101.2 100.2} 101.5 09.4 100.5 
Dee. 15...... 102.2 | 104.6] 101.2] 100.4| 1028 99.4| Ion9 
1941 
| | 
Mar. 15.....| 102.7 | 105.7 | 101.6 | 100.6/ 102.9 100.5 | 1908 
June 15.....| 105.4 | 111.8] 1028) 101.3] 103.5 104.0 102.1 
Sept. 15.....| 109.5 | 118.3 | 110.3} 102.2 105. 8 111.1] 1088 
' Food costs measured in terms of low-cost adequate diet of the Bureau 


of Home Economics; other items in terms of purchases of wage earners and 
low-salaried clerical workers. 

Source: Special tabulation from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Cost of 
Living Division. 


Two important objectives of the program of aid 
to dependent children are (1) to enable mothers 
to care for their children in their homes, and (2) 
to keep children in school to fit them for adult 
responsibilities. Unless assistance payments can 
keep pace with rising prices, mothers needed in 
the home may be forced to accept work and older 
children may be tempted to leave school prema- 
turely to take jobs. Such children will be poorly 
equipped to compete in post-defense labor markets. 
There is considerable evidence of the pressure of 
rising prices on recipients of all types of public aid. 
The Work Projects Administration has recognized 
this pressure and has provided for increases of 
$5.20 per month for all wage classes except the 
professional and technical-worker class. For this 
group the increase is $3.90 per month. These 
increases are effective for pay rolls beginning on 
or after November 1.4 The average over-all 
increase in earnings of employees as a result of the 
rise in wage rates is estimated to be about 7 per- 
cent. Some public assistance agencies have also 
increased the amounts which they allow in meas- 
uring the requirements of needy individuals and 
families, or are taking steps to do so. Studies of 
several aspects of cost of living are in progress or 
have been completed by public assistance agencies 
* WPA General Order No. 4, Amendment No.1. As stated in this order, 
the increases are not applicable to workers on certified national defense proj- 


ects who work more than 130 hours per month and whose earnings are in- 
creased accordingly 
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in a number of States, and in some additional 
States consideration is being given to such studies. 
These studies indicate administrative concern with 
the adequacy of assistance payments in the rising 
markets. 

To what extent have assistance payments been 
adjusted because of steadily mounting prices? 
Although in some States and localities payments 
have been revised upwards, increases which have 
occurred have not generally been commensurate 
with the rise in the cost of living. It is to be 
expected that there would be some lag between 
adjustments in payments and the rise in the cost 
of living. Furthermore there are many legislative, 
fiscal, administrative, and technical obstacles to 
such adjustment. Among them are maximums 
on the amount of payments, limitations of appro- 
priations, problems encountered in developing 
State-wide standards of assistance and procedures 
for determining need, and supervision in the use 
of standards and procedures. 

Any general rise in individual payments would 
be reflected in the average of payments for assist- 
ance which supplement any other resources avail- 
able to the recipients. In September 1940 ° in the 
continental United States the average payment 
per recipient of old-age assistance was $19.86. By 
September 1941 the average had risen to $20.95, 
or 5.5 percent. The rise in the average payment 
per family receiving aid to dependent children was 
3.2 percent. Over the 13 months from September 
1940 to September 1941 the average payment for 
aid to the blind remained almost stationary. In 
September of both years the average payment per 
general relief case was $22.69, although the usual 
seasonal increase in average payments occurred in 
the winter of 1940-41 (table 2). Nevertheless 
standards for general relief may have been in- 
creased to some extent in the past year. With 
the reemployment of marginal workers on general 
relief rolls, the composition of general relief case 
loads has changed. In September 1940 the 
average number of persons per general relief case 
is estimated to have been 2.9. In September 1941 
it was 2.6. There are wide variations among 
States and localities in levels of assistance pay- 
ments under all programs, and in the rate of 


change in such payments. In some States, funds 





' Average payments are not given for earlier months. Because of a revi- 


sion in reporting requirements, data for earlier periods are not strictly com- 


parable. 
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for public assistance have always been inadequate 
to meet fully the needs of recipients at the level 
recognized in the State or locality. The decline in 
the purchasing power of the dollar is greatly 
accentuating such inadequacies. 

The problem of increasing assistance payments 
to meet the increased cost of living is a more 
difficult one for public assistance agencies to solve 
than for the WPA. The WPA program is ad- 
ministered by one agency, and earnings of employ- 
ees on WPA projects are financed entirely from 
Federal funds. The special types of public assist- 
ance are administered by State agencies or by local 
agencies under State supervision and are financed 
from Federal, State, and local funds. General 
relief is financed from State and local funds or 
from local funds only. Under the provisions of 
the Social Security Act, the Federal Government 
contributes one-half of the payments, within 
specified limitations, to recipients of the three 
special types of public assistance—but it cannot 
contribute to general relief payments. If amounts 
of payments are to take into account the effects 
of the rising cost of living, it may be necessary for 
many States and localities to increase appropria- 
tions for this purpose. The rising cost of living 
puts pressure on the State agencies to improve 
their standards for considering requirements and 
resources of needy individuals and families and 
the procedures adopted for applying these stand- 
ards to the individual case in determining need 
and the amounts of payments. 


Table 2.—Average monthly payment for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and 
general relief in the continental United States, Sep- 
tember 1940-September 1941' 























Aid to de- 
. Old-age Aid to | General 
Year and month assistance ee the blind! _ relief 
1940 
September — ‘ $19. 86 $31. 73 $25. 29 $22. 69 
October - re — 20. 09 32. 07 25. 47 23. 89 
November aeryees. 20.14 32. 19 25. 35 23.94 
December Wat wal 20. 26 32. 38 25. 38 24. 28 
1941 
, AIOE nites 20. 49 32. 69 25. 47 24. 31 
OO ee nm 20. 66 34. 46 25. 46 23. 48 
DK cicckpbstndiubchaatbae 20. 62 32. 96 25. 47 23.7 
BE ites adbtiihiieb hadi : 20. 63 32. 88 25. 54 22. 79 
I ccwoahind@iiasipbtibavien seal 20. 54 32 75 25. 65 22. 43 
eee | 21. 08 32. 7 25. 61 22. 04 
Sitndéddununenssldcwedameddd 20. 78 32. 41 25. 52 22. 68 
pO EG a SE 20. 82 | 32. 56 25. 62 22. 86 
September... ..._- : 20. 94 32. 73 25. 50 22. 69 





' Data for aid to dependent children and for aid to the blind include States 
with approved plans and States without ~~ plans. Average pay- 
ments for old-age assistance and aid to the blind are per recipient. aid to 
dependent children are per family, and general relief are per case. 








Source of Funds Expended for the Special Types of Public 
Assistance and General Relief in 1940-41 


The October Bulletin presented data for 1940-41 
on the division, between the State and local 
governments, of responsibility for financing the 
three special types of public assistance and general 
relief. Data on the amount of expenditures from 
Federal funds were not included. Tables 3-8 in 
this Bulletin supplement the data previously pub- 
lished and include also the amounts expended 
from Federal funds for the three special types of 
public assistance. 

Expenditures for 1940-41 from Federal, State, 
and local funds for the three special types of 
public assistance under State plans approved 
by the Social Security Board and from State and 
local funds for general relief in the continental 
United States amounted to $997 million.' Of the 
total expended, 32 percent was paid from Federal 
funds as compared with 26 percent of the $1,020 
million expended for these programs in 1939-40.? 
The increased proportion of Federal participation 
resulted primarily from two factors: the changes 
in Federal matching in the three special types of 
public assistance under the amendments to the 
Social Security Act which became effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1940,° and the large decrease in the general 
relief program which is financed without Federal 
participation. General relief declined from 43 
percent of the total expenditures for the four 
programs for public assistance in 1939-40 to 33 
percent in 1940-41 (table 3). 

The following analysis compares the proportions 
of Federal, State, and local funds for the three 
special types of public assistance in the last 6 
months of the fiscal year 1939-40 and the entire 
fiscal year 1940-41. January-June 1940 was 
selected for comparison because the changes in 
Federal matching under the amended Social 
Security Act became effective only in 1940. 
State and local participation in general relief in 
1940-41 is compared with the proportions for all 
the previous fiscal year. 

There was a negligible change between January- 
June 1940 and the fiscal year 1940-41 (tables 5-7) 


1 Data presented in tables 3 and 4 do not show this total because these 
tables also include States administering the three special types of public 
assistance under State law without Federal participation. 

3 For 1939-40 data, see the Bulletin, February 1941, pp. 55-63. 

§ For analysis of effect of amendments to the Social Security Act, see the 
Bulletin, February 1941, pp. 56-57. 
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in the proportion of Federal, State, and local par. 
ticipation under approved State plans for old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind. State and local participation jy 
general relief in the continental United States ip 
1940-41 also was about the same as in the previous 
fiscal year. 

With a few exceptions, changes for individual 
States in Federal, State, and local participation jp 
assistance payments were small. No significant 
differences in source of funds were reported for old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind, but a number 
of States reported relatively large changes for 
either aid to dependent children or general relief, 
In Rhode Island, State legislation for aid to de. 
pendent children was revised as of July 1, 1940, 
to decrease local participation from one-third to 
one-fourth of assistance payments; as a result, 


Table 3.—Special types of public assistance and general 
relief: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by 
program and source of funds, fiscal year 1940-4]! 
































Expenditures from— 
Program | pam (ies “| “ 
| Federal| State Local 
some | funds | funds | funds 
| | 
Amount (in thousands) 
5 
Ml niinimannnenncmddnmnneinds $1, 010, 224 sais, 265 |$463, 334 |$231, 625 
Special types of public assistance: ? | | 
Old-age assistance.__._........-- 505, 053 | 251, 254 | 205,028 | 48,771 
Aid to dependent children. ____. 145,955 | 57,528 | 56,860| 31,567 
Aid to the blind. ............... 22, 271 6,483 | 11, 883 3, 905 
Re 336, 045 | 189, 563 | 147, 382 
' 
Percentage distribution by program 
ed) we | 
We dntwrecccmnteconnhnnsss 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Special types of public assistance: ? 
Old-age assistance.__.___..- hemo 50.0 79.7 | 44.2 21.1 
Aid to dependent children... ._. 14.4 18.2 12.3 13.6 
| "eae 2.2 21 2.6 1.7 
I tntencccecnnsnsccses Be 6 b.nccncue 40.9 63.6 





Percentage distribution by source of 
f 














unds 
ee 100. 0 31.2| 459) 229 
Special types of public assistance: ? | 
Old-age assistance.............-. 100.0 49.7 | 40. 6 | 9.7 
Aid to dependent children... __. 100. 0 39. 4 | 39.0 | 1.6 
Aid to the blind. ........-- ed 100. 0 29.1 | 53.3 | 17.6 
COANE SI icadecnssccctcsce<c+ee 100.0 |.... | 66.3) 43.7 





. 1 -+ 1 emeeaae figures by State and for explanatory footnotes, see tables 5, 6, 
, and 8. 

2 Data represent payments in States administering programs under plans 
approved by the Social Security Board and in States administering these 
types of assistance under State laws without Federal participation. 

3 Data represent payments in the continental United States only 
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ie | State funds increased from 27.4 percent in Jan- the decrease in total assistance, therefore, was 
une 1940 to 34.7 percent in 1940-41, and __ reflected in a decline in the percent of State par- 
| uary as Rae 
| Iocal funds decreased from 33.3 to 24.8 percent. ticipation in the program. 

Several States reported changes from 1939-40 In Iowa, State funds for general relief are 
par. to 1940-41 in source of funds for general relief. allocated to counties on the basis of a formula 
“age In California the proportion of State funds de- measuring county needs and fiscal ability. Under 
d to d from 79.8 percent of total expenditures in the formula, about two-thirds of the counties do 

; crease ’ 
- 1939-40 to 66.8 percent in 1940-41, and local not receive State funds. Total expenditures in 
S in increased proportionately. In this State these counties decreased more from 1939-40 to 
‘ unds ’ 
lous State expenditures for relief to employables 1940-41 than did expenditures in counties receiv- 
tota 
decreased, but the amount of local funds used for ing State funds; as a result, expenditures from 
lual indigent relief remained practically unchanged; State funds increased from 22.7 to 30.2 percent of 
n in 
le 4.—Special types of public assistance and general relief: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, source 
ant | Tab pe Y. ip 
old. of funds and State ranked according to percent from Federal funds, fiscal year 1940-41 ' 
ber | 
pe Amounts (in thousands) Percentage distribution 
- State Sita es SX 
ief. ' | Total | Federal funds | Statefunds | Local funds |Federal funds} State funds | Local funds 
ve Total—continental United States... ..-. $1, 008, 842 $314, 631 $462, 586 $231, 625 31.2 45.8 23.0 
‘ Mississippi... -- Sick ddincesshitiaitonnensiebignel 2 2, 730 1, 343 1, 347 140 49.2 49.3 1.5 
to Tennessee......-- a 8, 504 4, 133 2, 967 1, 404 48.6 34.9 16. 5 
Oklahoma. 20, 537 9, 935 10, 116 486 48. 4 49.2 24 
ilt —_... = 20, 915 9, 896 9, 897 1, 122 47.3 47.3 5.4 
’ North Carolina ‘ 7, 196 3, 379 1, 839 1, 978 46.9 25. 6 27.5 
-" Alabama. - 3, po i, oe 1, }- 859 *. = 4 24.5 
| seth Catlin 2, 641 L 210 L 321 aa E “110 45. 5 ao a 42 
7 | Game...... A 5, 827 2, 663 2 214 950 45.7 38.0 16.3 
a... 6, 454 2, 857 2, 858 739 44.3 44.3 11.4 
— New Mexico... .. — 1, 814 803 1, 005 44.3 55.4 - 
tas cavvarcccpedecononcecnietl 17,823 3, 440 3, 442 1941 44.0 44.0 12.0 
Idaho. ......-- ; as 4, 079 1, 785 2, 008 286 43.8 49.2 7.0 
— A am ‘ 4, 538 ) — eS . 5S es 
Weshington... 18, 988 8, 266 9, 555 i, 167 43.5 50.3 62 
val Nebraska... - 49, 673 4, 168 4,171 41,334 43.1 43.1 13.8 
ds Wyoming 1, 554 664 556 334 42.7 35.8 21.5 
a Nevads............ 863 367 186 310 42.5 21.6 35.9 
Missouri... - - 30, 142 12, 684 17, 362 96 42.1 57.6 3 
Montana... --. 4, 449 1, 865 1, 640 944 41.9 36.9 21.2 
Virginia... 4, 083 1, 708 1, 484 891 41.8 36. 4 21.8 
625 North Dakota. . 3, 323 1, 387 1, 324 612 41.7 39.9 18.4 
_ Colorado 20, 482 8, 480 10, 988 1,019 4.4 83.6 6.0 
West Virginia_- 7, 035 2, ‘ , 4 .2 
™m | South regina. 54, 582 1, 852 1, 895 5835 40.4 41.4 18.2 
567 Indiana. ....... 25, 640 10, 312 6, 592 8, 736 40.2 25.7 34.1 
905 Louisiana. . _- 11, 974 4, 785 Te Bidekdtancoses 40.0 Rees 2 
382 Oregon........ 7, 697 2, 948 2, 97 1,777 38.3 38. 6 2.1 
Iowa 19, 828 7, 549 8, 122 4, 157 38. 1 40.9 21.0 
i Vermont - 1, 800 684 625 491 38.0 34.7 27.3 
} 
al Maryland 8, 765 3, 321 3, 437 2, 007 87.9 39.2 22.9 
Utah. .._. 7, 261 2, 704 3, 469 : I 37.2 47.8 15.0 
10 Kansas... : 11, 998 4, 447 3, 134 4,417 37.1 26. 1 36.8 
>| a | Se SS) RRR] 
alifornia - 7 . , . : - 

1 District of Columbia 2, 150 759 SS | [ae 35.3 _ } yy Se 
6 Minnesota... . 28, 067 9, 828 8, 382 9, 857 35.0 29.9 35.1 
7 Delaware.___- 853 285 371 197 33. 4 43.5 23.1 
.6 Wisconsin... 29, 451 9, 393 7, 447 12, 611 31.9 25.3 42.8 
Ff eae 6, 575 2, 079 2, 752 1, 744 31.6 41.9 26. 5 

Massachusetts - 55, 391 17, 423 16, 564 21, 404 31.5 29.9 38. 6 
Michigan. __. 37, 619 11, 715 19, 997 5, 907 31.1 53.2 15.7 
a Connecticut __ 610, 759 2.913 6 4,307 3, 539 27.1 40.0 32.9 
New Jersey . 22, 063 5, 925 10, 444 5, 604 26. 9 47.3 25.8 

9 New Hampshire 3, 794 998 669 2, 127 26. 3 17.6 56.1 
n Illinois. 82, 967 18, 804 52, 078 12, 085 22.7 62.7 14.6 
A Rhode and 100, 258 22, 315 77, 043 |...----------- 22.3 4 ¢ 
e Island. a 5, 175 1, 123 2, 080 i, 972 21.7 40. 2 38.1 
New York. iil 155, 656 23, 568 55, 198 76, 890 15.1 35.5 49.4 
7 

rf ef wr vag by program see tables 5, 6, 7, and 8 nna ‘ sek oon one | for aid to the blind from local funds without State or Federal 
ncludes $5,384 led f id to dependent c ren from unds rticipation. 
q without State or Federal participation. — ‘ “. inelodes $195,065 expended for aid to dependent children from local funds 
* Includes $205,804 expended for aid to dependent children and $434 ex- without State or Federal participation. 
5 pended for aid to the blind from local funds without State or Federal par- 6 Includes $10,601 So es mo for aid to the blind from State funds without 
» | tiel tion. local or Federal participation. 


‘Includes $165,113 expended for aid to dependent children and $1,081 
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the total. State funds for general relief in Kansas 
increased from 36.3 percent in 1939-40 to 42.2 


percent in 1940-41. 


During 1940, the larger 


counties in Kansas audited their books and 
claimed reimbursement from State funds for a 
large number of payments for which no reimburse- 
ment was made during the period 1937 to 1940. 
In New Jersey, State participation decreased as 
a result of a revision of legislative provisions for 


financing general relief. 


The decrease in State 


funds in Oklahoma from 43.2 percent of totg] 
assistance payments in 1939-40 to 27.0 percent jp 
1940-41 reflects a reduction in the proportion of 
State appropriations made available for general 
relief. In Colorado, Idaho, Rhode Island, and 
Wyoming, changes in proportions of State and 
local participation resulted primarily from re. 
visions in reporting procedures and in coverage of 
the data reported. In Colorado and Wyoming, 
reports for 1940-41 excluded expenditures for 


Table 5.—Old-age assistance: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by source of funds and State, 
fiscal year 1940-41! 






































Amounts (in thousands) Percentage distribution 
State ~ ciation en : — 
Total Federal funds State funds Local funds |Federal Funds State funds | Local funds 
Total—51 States with plans approved by 
the Social Security Board -............- $505, 053 $251, 254 $205, 028 $48, 771 49.7 40. ¢ 07 
2, 213 1, 100 643 470 49.7 29.1 21.2 
521 3255 | ee 449.0 3 51.0 es 
2, 858 1, 426 1,432 |...-- ae 49.9 | 50. 1 = 
2, 215 1, 107 i | a 50.0 50.0 
68, 344 34, 172 17, 124 17, 048 50.0 25. 1 49 
15, 972 7, 252 8, 720 45.4 54. f 
5, 766 2, 883 2, 8&3 50.0 1.0 
Delaware. __....... icetietinnittainahintintniiciemaed 347 173 174 50.0 50. 0 
Es inccceccutsastcbsuatetnws’ 1,049 524 ae 50.0 0.0 
IIE a t ecccccoseccccsccncecccccccesccccescon 5, 590 2, 795 2, 795 | .....- 50. 0 9R.0 |.....cccaueee 
EEE ee ee. er eS 3, 993 1, 996 1, 661 336 50.0 41.¢ 84 
tt iit nciidddedbnakneatassmdddensdhatinies 277 138 139 2 50.0 0. 0 
eam ning veranedss Laisididbemeisibind 2,445 1,223 1, 222 50.0 5.0 
eel eedh Tintlahitydcncddndhdepichiniianmnencuiteio 37, 609 18, 804 18, 805 50.0 0. 0 
Indlans...........-...----------2---2---------0-- 14, 600 7, 289 4, 381 2, 930 49.9 30. 0 2» 
i apiscthnthaashedncchnhdnneanehiwainaed 13, 943 47,314 6, 629 |. 452.5 47.5 
DE iinittinitdhedebenoneccescensnceessesonnsed 6, 555 3, 247 1, 397 1,911 49.5 21.3 29.2 
hd hibdddbkphavemmensesondeniaheneitls 5,715 2, 857 | 50.0 {aa 
ttl inn nesnsesitimndneitemdinideitnd mits 5, 212 2, 603 2, 609 49.9 i). 1 es 
dE edsddanibinnnececccedaadpeiidinnmeasmdiie 3, 255 1, 627 1, 628 50.0 0. 0 
a ipninmarniimaiediindtegilinaeceats tnispelitie 3, 862 1, 931 1, 287 644 50.0 33.3 16.7 
Ie iinatens nsshgiendcbeienmmniadnn 29, 904 14, 663 10, 221 5, 110 48.9 34.1 17.0 
EE TEE A Tt 15, 822 7, 820 8, 002 49.4 0.6 : 
SSS See eeeeet ee. 15, 923 7, 961 5, 308 2, 654 50.0 33. 3 16.7 
i tii bincnibecassahshedeuhesaneniinae 2, 558 1,277 1, 281 49.9 50.1 Re. 
a a ee 21, 249 10, 618 10, 631 50.0 §.0 : 
ES CE a eee 2,812 1, 406 950 456 50.0 33.8 16.2 
oid as, resinereniteitediniaiinddenibalinen 6, 165 3, 082 3, 083 50. 0 50. 0 
RS EN Se aE 735 367 184 184 50. 0 25. 0 25.0 
EE ii ccnscncccantennivscssanvaa 1, 658 829 415 414 50. 0 25. 0 25.0 
7, 748 3, 874 2, 906 OOS 50. 0 | 37 12.5 
961 476 485 49.5) iH) 
35, 321 17, 328 9, 184 &, 809 49.1 | 26. 0 24.9 
4,476 2, 238 1,228 1,010 50.0 27.4 2.6 
1,817 911 771 135 50.1 42.4 7.5 
36, 487 18, 206 18, 281 49.9 50. 1 
16, 057 8, 028 8, 029 5.0 | 50.0 ual 
5, 023 2, 512 1, 507 1, 004 50.0 | 30.0 20.0 
26, 415 13, 207 . : 50.0 50.0 “= 
1, 831 a 50.0 | 50. 0 
de esessannbien 1, 674 837 Se 50.0 | 50. 0 vada 
ERE SS 3, 459 1,729 i | jase 50. 0 | 50.0 . 
i ictctneiweddddadaembibinenaniebenan 4, 866 2, 433 1, 825 608 50.0 37.5 12.5 
tate Ree nb enhadibnnaniinneneatenmeen 19, 793 9, 896 9, 897 |... 50.0 50.0 
id dtes eth enbbhadinecounnseedeunteamen 3, 977 1, 981 1, 400 596 49.8 35. 2 15.0 
EES a ae a 1,090 545 645 |...... : 50.0 50.0 
ie dinbninerenedenanemhddtitunirnicinene 2, 313 1, 156 723 434 50.0 31.3 18.7 
ao et tacancndniniiniianils 14, 181 7, 090 7,001 |...... 50.0 | 50.0 
GE A ARE rn 3, 151 1, 575 MP Heoncne 50.0 50.0 
SER EES: 14, 330 7, 165 4, 345 2, 820 50.0 30.3 19.7 
eee hein dk nadtnieeandamendingnee lsat 904 497 267 | 230 50.0 26.9 23.1 








' For definition of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, 
Amounts cannot be compgred with annual data 


or with amount of Federal grants to the States. 
1 Based on unrounded data. 


on mneuthiy bata 


3 Estimated for oi of pees. 
_ * Addendum to Federal grant for assistance, which may be used for admin- 
istrative expenses, assistance, or both, was used entirely for assistance. 
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medical care, hospitalization, 


and burial. 


In 


Idaho and Rhode Island, expenditures reported for 


1940-41 included data for additional local agencies 
for which reports were not available for 1939-40. 


Table 6.—Aid to dependent children: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by source of funds and State, 
fiscal year 1940-41 ' 





















































Amounts (in thousands) Percentage distribution * 
State 

Total Federal funds State funds Local funds [Federal funds} State funds | Local funds 

Total—51 States 3 $145, 955 $57, 528 $56, 860 $31, 567 39. 4 39.0 21.6 
Total—44 States with plans approved by 

the Social Security Board 141, 591 57, 528 56, 078 27, 985 40.6 39. 6 19.8 
Alabama a4 482 241 241 50.0 25.0 25.0 
Alaska. . 38 | ae ae  ) es." 
Arizona. --- 70 485 485 Eee ee 50.0 Vv a =o 
Arkansas 941 470 | arr 50.0 50.0 ets 
California 8, 741 3, 041 8, 242 2, 458 34.8 37.1 28.1 
Colorado. __- 2, 249 1, 125 562 562 50.0 25.0 25.0 
Connecticut... 719 240 479 Pee 83.3 66.7 
Delaware... 234 112 61 61 48.0 26.0 26.0 
District of Columbia 427 198 TEE Incntnodoseensere 46.5 | re 
Florida... 901 450 See 50.0 _. , 
Georgia. . 1, 165 582 482 101 50.0 41.4 8.6 
Hawaii : 533 235 ae 4.1 Of a Pee 
Idaho 1, 051 525 526 ae 50.0 CRE cetinans a 
Illinois... 2,017 Pet 504 RE. cx<cecaameen 25.0 75.0 
Indiana. . 5, 923 2, 728 1,915 , 230 46.1 32.3 21.6 
lowa | 7 : ‘ 799 <a pani 100.0 
Kansas 2, 287 1,032 485 770 45.1 21.2 33.7 
Kentuck 180 me | | ae asi ES. 100.0 
Louisiana _- 4, 513 2,071 2, 442 il 45.9 8D Se 
Maine 738 199 240 40.6 26.9 32.5 
Maryland 2, 07 1, 303 1,068 236 50.0 40.9 9.1 
Massachusetts 8, 746 2, 597 2, 915 3, 234 29.7 33.3 37.0 
Michigan 9, 661 3,744 5, 082 835 38.8 52.6 8.6 
Minnesota 3, 800 1, 716 817 1, 267 45.2 21.5 33.3 
Mississippi 538 19 19 50.0 i incenéeosenmis 
Missouri 4, 133 2, 066 SS 50.0 RITE 2 
Montana 861 430 301 130 50.0 34.9 15.1 
Nebraska * 2,003 1,001 RT Benvoncecadcs 50.0 | TR at at 
Nevada $2 — | eee ) rer coal 100.0 
New Hampshire 336 126 210 cae 37.6 ie Bienesdencenasn 
New Jersey . . . . 4,147 1, 947 775 i, 425 47.0 18.7 34.3 
New Mexico 633 302 331 47.7 | 5 SS 
New York 19, 122 5, 815 3, 843 9, 464 30.4 20.1 49.5 
North Carolina 1, 941 970 522 449 50.0 26.9 23.1 
North Dakota 910 448 235 227 49.3 25. 8 24.9 
Ohio. . | 5, 290 2, 151 1, 391 1,748 40.7 26.3 33.0 
Oklahoma ; : : .| 3, 399 , 699 |, 50.0 | ES 
Oregon & : 056 369 352 235 38 £ 36.9 6 
Pennsylvania 23, 432 9, 108 14, 324 38.9 9 i TTI il 

Rhode Island 699 284 242 173 40.5 34.7 24. 
South Carolina 650 325 325 — 49.9 fk 
South Dakota 7192 96 v6, eS 50.0 | Sees 
Tennessee 3, 181 1, 591 1, 060 530 50.0 33.3 16.7 
Texas. . “ ‘ | ea RAE BAS fe: 100.0 
Utah 1, 741 695 785 261 39.9 45.1 15.0 
Vermont. 240 120 60 60 50.0 25.0 25.0 
Virginia 948 474 296 178 50.0 31.3 18.7 
Washington 1, 961 9R0 981 ie 50.0 eS ane 

West Virginia 2, 451 1, 226 1, 225 50.0 | RR at eaialins 
Wisconsin 5, 590 1, 948 1, 886 1, 756 34.9 33.7 31.4 
Wyoming 286 143 79 64 50.0 27.7 22.3 
'For definition of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, 50-52. §‘ For March-June; first payments under approved plan for March. Ex- 


Amounts cannot be compared with annual data based on mont 


or with amount of Federal grants to the States. 


hy 


series, 


Figures in italics represent 


ograms administered under State laws from State and local funds without 


ederal participation 
? Based on unrounded data. 


+ Includes $571,366 expended from local funds without State or Federal 


participation in 4 States (see footnotes 4, 5, 6, and 7 


‘ Excludes $205,804 expended from local funds without State or Federal 


participation. 
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cludes $5,384 expended for Ju 


State or Federal participation. 
* Excludes $165,113 expended from local funds without State or Federal 


participation. 


’ For November 1940-June 1941; 
Excludes $195,065 expende 


November. 


funds without State or Federal participation. 


uly 1940-February 1941 from local funds without 


first Dh =n under approved plan for 
for July 1940-June 1941 from local 
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Table 7.—Aid to the blind: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by source of funds and State, fiscal year 1940m4): 





















































Ee 
Amounts (in thousands) Percentage distribution? 
State - ee, 
Total Federal funds | State funds Local funds |Federal funds} State funds | Local funds 
et ee one 
Total—47 States ?__.............-.-.----. 4 $22, 271 $6, 483 $11, 883 $3, 905 29.1 53.3 | In 
= + =e 
Total—43 States with = approved by — 
the Social Security Board. .--..........-- 13, 726 6, 483 4, 707 2, 536 7.3 34.2 | ks 
Alabama. .......... ..-----------------+-------- 65 33 16 16 49.9 25.1 0 
SE eniinennknenneseteenstnabesoonnseenes 124 62 62 5.0 50.0 
Arkamets............-.----------------------2- 114 57 57 50.0 50.0 - 
California. ..............---.--------------+--- 4, 187 1, 714 1, 238 1, 235 40.9 29.6 | ry 
ED, an on ea cncn guns bnieectaetes 205 103 51 51 50.0 25.0 | 25.0 
EL atcnsnananecuntecséegeeaeuewia +60 30 30 50.0 50.0 
sc coscckbinbtctbhsesetsons 74 37 37 50.0 50.0 
Florida...............-----------------+--------- $391 195 196 80.0 50.0 | 
eneecenkneedcccconcsesaesuctocsensecce 171 85 71 15 50.0 41.5 | 85 
SE ESS A ee ae 13 6 7 ; 50.0 50.0 | 
Idaho Se eee remem e ences ener e res eseceseres erases 75 37 38 50.0 50.0 t 
REESE A i See | eS 1, 863 1, 363 50.0 0.0 
ined nnenseneweduns . 591 295 296 sal 50.0 50.0 | j 
+ RES Ee aes 427 7235 85 107 755.1 19.9 | 25.0 
PI cn ccnnccsccccrcncecceweccesccasceseoces 340 168 65 107 49.4 19.1 | 31.5 
ide dedcdckbncntbigasicenaagedadepa 224 111 113 49.8 5.2 
Pi itiiddbdtqcaccbebsconcncasesceconsens 307 153 154 50.0 50.0 
eer eoceccnccses 174 87 26 61 50.0 | 15.0 35.0 
6 cecod sdlinbdebdntrecedes pe 326 163 163 50.0 50.0 ; 
A Ne 302 151 151 50.0 50.0 | 
en Rigbapendesebdwensetnacsctentese = 151 154 49.7 50.3 | 
i iiencahetcadkersnesscesccesonscetoes 7 47 50.0 50.0 
Missour! (it gnetthbidecnedeusunsacsbabebn a 1,000 100.0 | 
i atpbidkiacdhsaimeasepesnesedbewtand’ 29 20 9 50.0 34.6 15.4 
I eas $171 85 86 50.0 50.0 | 
ee SS eee . 6 100.0 
New Hampshire - -- ‘ 87 43 4 ; 50.0 50. 0 
New Jersey - --.. . 208 lt Eescoacconssntal 104 50.0 0.0 
New Mexico. .......-..-. subnquagbecssesnenane 50 25 25 49.8 50. 2 | 
eS eee 865 425 225 215 49.1 26.1 | “8 
nik ccusdnoupiopaciobectuanes 341 171 89 81 50.0 26. 2 28 
i a nencgaherbanasiasoamibee 57 y-.] a 50.0 50.0 
tt tagbibebepnancccosece . 952 472 147 333 49.6 15.4 35.0 
iin chi ccmsnetsnghanbndntmenaeaes 416 208 208 |_. ; 50.0 50. 0 
At a aS Ae 135 67 41 27 50.0 30.0 0.0 
Pennsylvania... ... sivialetaned homed a 4, 802 100.0 ma 
Rhode Island _ _-_-.--- eeseunee awe 16 s s 49.9 580.1 
EE Se ee ee 97 4s 40 : 50.0 50.0 
South Dakota. _.__. abe PES ae 54 27 | = 80.0 50.0 f 
Tennessee .._...-- snddnmeihhbanntiandambesa 218 109 &2 27 50.0 37.5 12.5 
i idnidintetinddsccaicbenesgos 57 28 21 ~ 48.9 36.1 15.0 
ST Ee ae ae 39 19 2 = , 50.0 80.0 zs 
ES a IE ES ep 155 78 48 29 50.0 31.2 18.8 
Washington._....... 393 196 197 , 50.0 50.0 ae 
na éutcicnndnbaeewnwte 179 89 90 |.. 50.0 50.0 | 
w Snip ittiacieamenhiienbanincadiadiie 561 280 170 111 50.0 30.3 19.7 
EEE eae ee 48 24 |) 49.0 51.0 | 
! For definition of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. participation in Connecticut, Florida, and Nebraska (see footnotes 5, 6, 
Amounts cannot be compared with annual data based on monthly series, or and 8). 
with amount of Federal grants to the States. Figures in italics represent § Excludes $10,601 expended from State funds without loca] or Federal 
+ =F administered under State laws from State and local funds without participation. 
cat pa ee * Excludes $434 expended from local funds without State or Federal par- 
7B on unrounded data. ticipation. 


7 Federal grant for administration which may be used for ad- 
ministrative expenses, assistance, or both, was used for assistance. 
* Excludes $1,081 expended from local funds without State or Federal 


participation. 


? Excludes Alaska, Delaware, and Texas which do not have programs 
for aid to the blind, and Kentucky for which information on status of pro- 
gram is not available. 

* Includes $12,116 expended from State and local funds without Federal 
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Table 8.—General relief: Expenditures for assistance to cases, by source of funds and State, fiscal year 1940-4] ' 





State 


Total—continental United States 


Alabama. 
Arizona. ..-- 
Arkansas - - 
California 
Colorado - - 
Connecticut 

Jaware 
istrict of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts ‘ 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico * 


New York 

North Carolina ‘ 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Amounts (in thousands) 


Percentage distribution ? 

















Total State funds Local funds State funds | Local funds 
$336, 945 $189, 563 $147, 382 56.3 43.7 
259 127 132 49.0 51.0 
536 a ae 2 100.0 |.... jou 
292 292 ; ‘ _ | | eee a 
28, 439 19, 010 9, 429 66.8 33.2 
2, 056 1, 650 406 80.2 19.8 
4, 203 41,143 3 3, 060 27.2 72.8 
272 3136 3136 50.0 50.0 
600 od) a Se Biiccuns sasiiale 
735 735 fs 100. 0 
4s 498 100.0 
508 222 236 43.7 56.3 
40, 615 331, 406 39, 209 77.3 22.7 
4, 526 4, 526 100. 0 
4, 659 1, 408 3, 251 30.2 69.8 
2, 816 1, 187 1, 629 42.2 57.8 
3 559 559 aint 100.0 
2, 025 2, 025 ssacscns 100.0 |... animal 
2, 275 771 1, 504 33.9 66.1 
2, 122 1, 056 1, 066 49.8 8.2 
16, 325 33, 265 *13, 060 20.0 80.0 
11, 834 6, 762 5, 072 57.1 42.9 
8, 039 52,103 * 5, 936 26. 2 73.8 
35 35 ee 100.0 
3, 760 3, 664 96 97.4 2.6 
718 369 349 61.5 48.5 
1, 168 : 1, 168 , : 100.0 
91 2 8Y 2.5 97.5 
1,713 1, 713 — 100.0 
9, 960 6, 763 3, 197 67.9 32.1 
170 164 6 96. 5 $3.5 

100, 348 41, 946 58, 402 41.8 58.2 
438 438 100.0 
539 289 250 53.6 46.4 

15, 366 9, 520 5, 846 62.0 38.0 
665 179 486 27.0 73.0 

1, 583 1, 072 Sil 67.7 32.3 

45, 609 45, 609 ‘ | SS : 

1 2,797 QUX 1, 799 35.7 64.3 
220 110 110 50.0 50.0 
682 42 640 6.1 93.9 

' 239 239 100.0 
1,114 1, 114 ‘ ; 100. 0 
1, 486 1, 263 223 85.0 15.0 
431 ; 431 Rete ss: 100.0 
667 417 250 62.5 37.5 
2, 453 1, 236 1, 167 52.4 47.6 
1, 254 SRY 365 70.9 29.1 
8, 97 1,046 7, 924 11.7 88.3 
226 186 40 82.4 17.6 

















1 For definition of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 


50-52. 


Amounts cannot be compared with annual total based on monthly series. 


1 Based on unrounded data 
4‘ Estimated 
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‘ Data include 


§ Partly estimated. 
* Data on payments from local funds are incomplete. 
’ Includes $603,000 estimated as expended by local relief officials. 


~ ac for medical care during July and August 1940, 
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Statistics for the United States, September 1941 


Total assistance and earnings $44 million below 
total for September of the previous year.—In Sep- 
tember, total expenditures for public assistance 
and earnings under the several Federal work pro- 
grams in the continental United States amounted 
to $158.6 million, a decrease of 1.5 percent from 
August and 21.9 percent from the previous Sep- 
tember (table 9). Payments in September are 
estimated to have benefited 4.0 million households 
including 10.3 million persons, 0.7 percent and 1.4 
percent less, respectively, than in August (table 10). 

Smaller amounts were expended in September 
1941 than in the same month of the previous year 
for general relief and for all the Federal work 
programs except the out-of-school and student 
work programs of the National Youth Administra- 
tion. Subsistence payments certified by the Farm 
Security Administration were also smaller. 

FSA subsistence payments and all but one of the 
Federal work programs decreased from August.— 


Total earnings on projects of the Work Projects 
Administration decreased 1.4 percent to $603 
million in September, and the number employed 
declined 0.8 percent to 1.0 million. Earnings 
under the Civilian Conservation Corps program 
and the number enrolled were 6.7 and 7.0 percent 
less, respectively. Earnings under the out-of- 
school work program of the NYA decreased 16 
percent, and employment decreased 2.2 percent; 
earnings under the student work program increased 
to $145,000 and employment to 32,000. Earnings 
under other Federal agency projects financed from 
emergency funds decreased 20.6 percent and the 
number employed 16.7 percent. Subsistence pay- 
ments by the FSA and recipients of such payments 
in September were, respectively, 28.1 and 38.9 
percent below August. 

Food stamp plan.—Data on the food stamp plan 
administered by the Department of Agriculture 
are presented in table 11. 


Chart 2.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Payments to recipients and earnings of persons employed 
in the continental United States, January 1933-September 1941 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Table 9.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 
by month, September 1940-September 1941 ' 


{In thousands] 




















Assistance to recipients 
Special types of public assist- 
| ance 
Year and month Total? a ee | 
General 
relief 
Old-age | Aid to | Aid to 
assistance ehildren the blind 
1940 
september | $203,073 | $40,034 | $11,328 | $1,820 | $28, 547 
October } 216, 151 40, 864 11, 558 1, 846 29, 379 
November 209, 235 41, 306 11,718 1, 848 29, 041 
December 217, 884 41, 858 11, 990 1, 862 30, 089 
1941 

January 222,087 | 42,523] 12,208 1,868 | 30, 552 
February 215,114 | 43, 001 13, 192 1,871 | 28,881 
March 216,191 | 43,458 | 12, 766 1,870 | 28, 767 
April... | 208, 554 | 43, 881 12, 866 1, 885 26, 271 
a ae 198,084 | 44,115 12, 856 1, 896 23, 281 
June... 188,044 | 45, 683 12, 802 1, 806 20, 585 
July... = 166,903 | 45, 330 12, 570 1, 889 19, 830 
August 161,111 | 45,686 | 12,573 1,905 | 19, 644 
September 158, 616 46, 175 12, 562 1,910 18, 547 








Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
programs 
ee tone aS eee ea 
, National Youth Other Earn 
poy Administration 4 Federal [°% regular re 
certified | Civilian |———-~—————|_ Work ~~ — A construc- 
by the Conser- Projects pm moan! tion . 
ee, | ee lone | Oe ee a 
Adminis | | Work | Sore | «| emer 
tration ? Program | program p —~ +f ’ 
$732 $16, 828 $106 $4, 822 , 524 $5, 323 $47, 038 
811 18, 479 2, 236 4,911 101, 799 4, 268 56, 120 
831 18, 725 3, 064 5, 450 93, 545 3, 707 69, 201 
1, 065 16, 314 3, 109 6, 463 102, 331 2, 803 86, 074 
1, 543 17, 110 2, 776 7,901 103, 526 1, 990 103, 323 
1,680 | 18,152 3, 165 9, 224 , 099 1,849 | 113, 790 
2, 049 16, 178 3, 283 8, 929 97, 429 1, 462 111, 136 
1, 667 15, 073 3, 352 8, 419 93, 692 1, 448 116, 152 
975 | 14, 765 3, 385 8,129 | 88, 246 1,336 | 106, 415 
1, 670 12, 902 2, 595 7, 992 80, 746 1,173 110, 103 
308 11, 693 12 7, 126 67, 225 920 119, 282 
442 11, 430 1 7, 07 61, 136 787 129, 808 
318 10, 665 9145 7, 384 60, 285 $625 | * 137, 784 


























1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For January 1933-August 1940, 
see the Bulletin, February 1941, pp. 66-68. For definitions of terms, see the 
Bulletin, September 1941. pp. 50-52. For method of computing earnings 
under the CCC beginning July 1941 see footnote 4. 

1 Data exclude earnings on regular Federal construction projects. 

1 Data from the FSA 

‘Data from the CCC. Beginning with July 1941, earnings of persons 
enrolled estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number of 


persons enrolled, excluding Indians, by average of $67.20 for each month and 
number of Indians enrolled by average of $60.50 for each month. 

$ Data from the NYA. 

* Data from the WPA. 

’ Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* Excluded from total; data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* Preliminary. 


Table 10.—Public assistance and Federal work pregrams: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 
continental United States, by month, September 1940-September 1941! 


{In thousands] 























Estimated 
unduplicated Recipients of assistance Persons employed under Federal work programs 
total ? 
I CEE Wee Mee Caine a hae a a 
. > | em ploy 
Special types of public assistance A... 4 | Noteant Fae. | A. 4 = 
Year and month ee es : a | Sistence | —_—__—__—__— en Federal 
Persons Cases | payments | Civilian Werk | Sie | cman 
House- | in these Aid to depend- receiving | were certi- | Conser- Projects nanced tion 
holds house- Old-aze ent children Aid to general | fied by the, vation Student Out-of- |Adminis- from projects 
holds 1g AEE | relief Farm | Corps‘ , school | tration ¢ 
assist- | | the Security work work emer- 
ance | Fami-| Chil- | lind Adminis- | | Program | program finde? 
| lies dren | tration * 
1940 | 
September 4, 990 14,059 | 2,016 357 859 | 72 1, 258 35 254 24 238 1, 673 4l 391 
October... 5, 200 14, 436 | 2,034 | 360 867 | 72 | 1, 230 34 | 279 352 232 1, 743 32 456 
November 5, 277 14, 577 2,051 | 364 874 73 | 1, 213 36 283 439 262 1,771 27 614 
December 5, 362 14,807 | 2,066) 370| 891 | 73 1, 239 35 246 | 449 | 326 1, 826 22 712 
| } | | 
1941 | 
| | | | 
January 5, 445 15, 064 2, 075 376 | 909 73 | 1, 257 | 59 258 442 419 1, 858 | 15 721 
February 5, 458 15,060 | 2.082] 383 924 73 | 1,230 | 58 274 | 459 482 1, 850 | 13 797 
March 5,360 | 14,667 | 2, 108 387 935} 73) 1,210) 68 244 471 | 459 1,718 | il 762 
April. . 5, 153 13, 806 2,127 | 391 | 942 74 | 1, 153 i] 228 478 | 419 1, 575 il 776 
May 4,913 13,048 | 2,148; 303) 944) 74 | = 1, 088 | 36 223 462 392) 1,453 | 10 723 
June 4, 691 12,375 | 2,167 391 | 942 74 | 934 40 195 | 357 384 1, 376 a) 718 
July 4, 145 10,811 | 2,181 388 935 | 74 | 876 | 14 175 | 2 318 | 1,025 | 7 758 
August . 4, 043 10,423 | 2,194 386 | 931 | 74 | 859 | 18 | 171 (*) 315 1,015 | 6 783 
September - 4,015 | 10,279 | 2,204 384 926 | 75 | 817 | 11 | 159 32 | 308 1, 007 | 10 § 10 841 
| | i 





' Partly estimated and subject to revision. For January 1933-August 
1940, see the Bulletin, February 1941, pp. 68-70. For definitions of terms, 
see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. For definition of persons em- 
ployed on NYA out-of-school work program, beginning with July 1941, see 
footnote 5. 

1 Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security 
Board. Excludes persons employed on regular Federal construction projects. 

* Data from the FSA 
* Data from the CCC 


Bulletin, November 1941 


‘ Data from the NYA. Beginning with July 1, 1941, number employed on 
out-of-school work program based on average of weekly employment counts 
during month. 

* Data from the WPA. 

’ Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* Excluded from estimated unduplicated total; data from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

* Less than 500 persons. 

‘© Preliminary. 
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Payments for old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind increased from August; payments for aid to 
dependent children decreased.—In September 1941, 
payments for old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind in the continental 
United States, Alaska, and Hawaii totaled $60.8 
million, an increase of 0.8 percent from the 
previous month and of 14.0 percent from Septem- 
ber 1940. Old-age assistance payments were 1.1 
percent greater than in August and 15.3 percent 
greater than in September 1940. Aid to the 
blind increased 0.2 percent from the previous 
month and 4.4 percent from the previous year. 
Payments for aid to dependent children were 0.1 
percent less than in August but 10.8 percent more 
than in September 1940. Of total payments to 
recipients, more than 98 percent—$59.7 million— 
was expended in States with plans approved by 
the Social Security Board. The remaining $1.1 
million represented payments in States adminis- 


Table 11.—Food stamp plan: Number of areas included 
and participants, and value of surplus-food stamps 
issued in the continental United States, by month, 


September 1940 and March-September 194]! 




















Number Number of participants*) Value of 
Year and month of areas |— - p be 
P stam 
included ? | Conse Perseus ieoned ps 
1940 
September 137 706,077 | 2,072,100 | $4, 633, a8 
1941 
March 288 | 1,152,990 | 3,703,100 | 8, 934, 05) 
April 307 | 1,226,768 | 3,830,900 | 9, 547, 95) 
May 346 | 1,230,000 | 3, 968, 900 9, 902, 603 
June 363 | 1,213,111 | 3,925,000 | 9, 950, 959 
July 374 | 1,184,490 | 3,821,600 | 9, 908 ons 
August 388 1, 152, 431 3, 706, 800 9, 782, 709 
September ¢ 389 1, 122, 628 3, 598, 200 9, 645, 308 








! Data do not include persons receiving commodities under direct dis. 
tribution program of the Surplus Marketing Administration or value of such 
commodities. 

? An area represents a city, county, or group of counties 

3 Includes recipients of 3 special types of public assistance and of subsistence 
payments from the FSA; recipients of, and those eligible for, general relief: 
persons certified as in need of relief and employed on or awaiting assignment 
to projects financed by the WPA. Includes for 1 area (Shawnee, Okig,) 
some low-income families having weekly income of less than $19.50 who 
have been eligible to participate since October 1939. 

* Preliminary. 


Source: U.8, Department of Agriculture, Surplus Marketing Administration. 


Chart 3.—Special types of public assistance and general relief: Index of payments to recipients in the continental 
United States, January 1933-September 1941 


[Average month 1936 = 100] 
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tering plans under State laws without Federal 


General relief payments decreased for the eighth 


successive month. 


Payments for general relief 


from State and local funds in the continental 
United States amounted to $18.5 million in 


September, a decrease of 5.5 percent from August 


1941 
(table 16). 


and 35.0 percent from September 1940 
The total number of cases receiving 


relief in September declined 4.9 percent from the 
previous month and 35.1 percent from Septem- 


ber 1940. 


Table 12.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients in States with plans approved 
| by the Social Security Board in the continental United States, by month, September 1940-September 1941! 





Year and month 





1940 


1941 


May 
June. 
July.... 
August 
September 





Old-age 
assistance 


2, 016, 261 
2, 034, 024 
2, 051, 006 
2, 066, 410 


2, 074, 988 
2, 081, 507 
2, 107, 507 


2, 204, 189 





Number of recipients 


Amount of payments to recipients 





Aid to dependent 
children 








Families Children 
342, 179 825,113 
345, 350 832, 302 
350, 929 844, 453 
357, 215 861, 236 
363, 183 878, 812 
369, 812 804, 603 
374, 354 905, 747 
378, 405 912, 742 
379, 580 914, 542 
378, 381 912, 833 
374, 046 905, 699 
373, 270 901, 902 
371, 152 897, 388 





| 


Aid to the 
blind Total 
48,233 | $52, 143, 882 
48, 479 53, 210, 497 
48, 768 53, 857, 406 
48, 948 64, 678, 404 
49, 043 55, 655, 147 
49, 179 57,041, 579 
49, 209 57, 069, 206 
49, 477 57, 505, 933 
49, 631 57, 825, 577 
49, 749 59, 349, 062 
49, 806 58, 753, 357 
50, 133 59, 125, 847 
50, 343 59, 619, 578 








Old-age 
assistance 


45, 686, 021 
46, 174, 595 





Aid to depend- 
ent children 


$10, 985, 638 
11, 210, 560 
11, 406, 554 
11, 671, 091 





Aid to the 
blind 


aw 
= 
— 
o 
= 


E 
S=BESSE5 


a 
eee eet ee pe et et et ee 
=zs 
— 


BESSS3: 





| For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
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Table 13.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 194] ' 



































a 
Percentage change from— 
Amount of | Average pay a. - aie: 
State mae payments to| ment per August 1941 in— | September 1940 in— 
P recipients recipient — 
Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of 
recipients payments recipients payments 
= eS mane ania —|——____. 
Total for continental United States...._.......... 2, 204, 189 | $46, 174, 505 $20. 95 +0.4 +11 +9.3 | +15,3 
Total for 51 States with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board. -....................---..- 2, 207, 596 46, 243, 819 20. 95 +.4 +11 +9.3 | +15.3 
Se 
20, 331 185, 841 9.14 +.4 +.5 +1.7 =i 
1, 566 45, 671 29. 16 -.2 -.1 +3.6 | +78 
9, 057 . 33. 68 +.9 +1.5 +9. 2 | +31.8 
25, 505 194, 498 7. 63 —1.3 —1.5 +11.0 +189 
158, 463 5, 776. 092 36. 45 +.5 +.5 +8. 0 | 43.9 
142,697 | 71, 529, 639 35. 83 +.2 +12.7 2.9 +165 
17, 504 509, 094 28. 94 ® —1.0 +2.0 +04 
2, 478 29, 465 11. 89 -.1 +1.2 —3.7 +. 
3, 503 90, 673 25. 88 -:2 +1 +4.0| 4a, 
38, 073 505, 196 13. 27 +.3 +12) +4.1 | +126 
52, 637 442, 679 8. 41 +.4 +.7 | +53. 9 | +60, 3 
1, 841 23, 12. 79 +.2 +.8 | +2.9 | +24 
9, 569 217, 571 22.74 +.5 +.5 | +6.6 | +9.0 
148, 749 3, 538, 987 23.79 +.4 +1.3 | +6. 3 | +177 
68, 665 1, 277, 422 18. 60 +.8 +.9 +3.0 | +66 
57, 183 1, 201, 203 21. 01 +.2 +.4 2.6 | 445 
29, 745 616, 641 20. 73 +1.0 +4.2 +8. 2 | +0,2 
59, 261 532, 299 8. 98 +.8 +1.2 +14.3 | +166 
35, 610 4169, 326 13. 18 -.1 —.1 +10.3 +217 
13, 969 291, 947 20. 90 +3.0 +3.0 | +3. 5 +40 
| 

17, 639 317, 972 18. 03 —.4 —.1] —3.8 -L6 
87, 242 2, 527, 480 28. 97 (*) +.3 | +1.4 +31 
91, 937 1, 612, 413 17. 54 +.6 +1.4 +23. 2 +298 
63, 426 1, 366, 670 21. 55 +.2 +.4 | +.9 +32 
27, 147 240, 051 8. 84 +1.1 +15 +16. 6 +215 
116, 192 1, 490, 072 12. 82 +.4 +.9 | +14. 1 -27 
12, 460 259, 439 20. 82 =-.5 | +.6 | 23 +176 
29, 299 505, 848 17. 27 +.3 | +.6 +4.3 | +81 
2, 290 64, 282 28. 07 —.6 | +i3 —1.0 +48 
7, 098 156, 836 22. 10 +.4 +1.2 | +16. 5 +25 
30, 960 673, 984 21.77 —.2 | +1.0 ~ +41 
4, 820 79, 781 16. 55 +.5 | —.9 +1.2 +7.2 
122, 096 3, 023, 462 24. 76 | +.2 | —1.4 +2.0 +7.3 
38, 531 390, 741 10. 14 | +.7 +.6 +6. 0 +6.6 
9, 390 167, 039 17.79 | -.2 +.1 +6.8 +139 
138, 692 3, 258, 334 23. 49 +.2 +.4 +7.9 | +10.7 
77, 365 1, 395, 273 18. 03 +.4 +.5 | +45 +61 
21, 534 468, 041 21. 78 +.6 +1.2 | +16. 2 +183 
102, 694 2, 306, 207 22. 46 —.4 —.6 +3.4 +6.7 
7, 188 150, 554 20. 95 +1.1 +2.3 +3.8 +98 
nid cemanassccnionenndamas icneaies ‘ 18, 524 159, 389 8. 60 +2.3 +5.7 | +22 +8.2 
LET ETE IE 14, 932 282, 792 18. 04 -.1 +.3 | +.6 —23 
Tennessee... __. ibn tinthanawegainnddedmennenannieens 39, 821 |- 405, 571 10. 18 —.3 — .2) —1.1 -.1 
A ihihinitduddmnipance ntnedebbannanegienenedhenan 50, 250 2, 811, 305 18. 71 +1.6 +2. 2 | +27.0 +113.0 
ine ini chdaknnacsibenddhakmbbbauanaagmbmeatcs 14, 567 390, 26. 81 +.4 +.6 | +8.4 +2.0 
ee Tae a ae eee 5, 722 97, 878 7.11 —.4 +.2 | +7.8 +142 
EE ER A RON TES Se 20, 237 204, 249 10. 09 +.3 +.5 +7.2 +0.9 
SEES SERS EI 2S SE 60, 585 1, 987, 060 32. 80 +1.1 +1.5 +53. 4 +1258 
i ti ccttckdchndcesaibeddnabitdactanane< 20, 625 7, 585 16. 37 +2.7 +9.0 +12.4 +31.8 
EE EES et a 54, 308 1, 244, 213 22.91 +.2 +.7 +3.8 +6.3 
i “<&$ | Ree 3, 529 84, 927 24. 07 -.1 +.2 +27 | +41 




















1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
2 Includes $127,711 incurred for payments to 3,560 persons 60 but under 65 


years. 
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3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 14.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 1941' 





—_ 


State 





Total for continental United 
States 


Total for 44 States with plans 
approved by the Social Secu- 
rity Board * 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona. - 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut - - 


Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida *. . 


Georgia 
Hawaii 


Louisiana 
Maine 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 

M — wy 
Missouw ; 
Montana 
Nebraska ’ 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
South Dakota * 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 





| 



























































Number of recipients Percer.tage change from— 
Amount of Average August 1941 in— September 1940 in— 
payments to| payment 
Families | Children | ecipients | per family | Number of recipients Amount | Number of recipients | 4 mount 
of pay- of pay- 
Families | Children | ™" | Families | Children | ™&™% 
383, 796 926, 149 $12, 562, 222 $32. 73 —0.6 —0.5 —0.1 +7.5 +7.8 +10.9 
372, 267 900, 962 12, 292, 786 33. 02 —.6 —.5 ?) +8. 4 +8.7 +115 
5, 767 16, 676 81, 811 14.19 —-.9 —.6 +.4 —-19 —2.5 —1L3 
490 4210 J) ‘ . 5 es eee 
2, 455 6, 646 81, 350 33.14 —.6 +.1 —-.1 —3.2 —6.9 -~.9 

6, 339 16, 309 84, 823 13. 38 —13 —11 —16 +13.7 +14.0 +33. 7 

15, 386 36, 608 733, 184 47. 65 —.8 —1.1 —1.4 —.9 —3.0 +2.6 
6, 223 15, 286 188, 401 30. 27 —1.0 —1.0 —.6 +2,4 +3.2 +3.3 
1,208 2,776 51,275 42. 46 —1.2 —.6 —65.2 —13.2 —12.0 —15.9 

590 1, 671 19, 670 33. 34 —10 —1,1 —2.1 +8.5 +12.1 +9.5 
1, 007 2, 946 37, 564 37. 30 —1.2 —2.3 —1L4 +6. 1 +4.7 +6.3 

4, 305 10, 649 101, 954 23. 68 +.1 —1.0 +4.4 +4.1 +2.1 +13.5 
4,612 11, 343 100, 754 21. 85 —1.0 —1.3 —1.1 +116 +7.5 +16.4 
1,115 3, 574 40, 37 36. 21 —1.9 —2.0 —1.1 —6.1 —9.3 —7.0 
3, 075 7, 780 94, 098 30. 60 —.5 —.3 +.1 +4.8 +7.0 +9.5 
7, 409 16, 576 176, 100 23.63 —2.4 —2.8 —I1.! +2.2 +1.7 +6.6 

15, 912 33, 082 472, 573 29. 70 —.8 —.5 —.2 —8.8 —7.8 —4.5 
$, 413 7, 660 64, 385 18. 86 —.4 —.1 —2.7 —5.6 —7.8 -6.8 
6, 545 15, 605 200, 914 30. 70 +.2 +.4 +4.3 +1.6 +4. 2 +9. 2 
4410 41,300 4 15, 500 : ae : - ee 

15, 270 38, 813 404, 152 26. 47 —.4 —.3 —.3 +13.5 +3.4 +26. 1 
1, 691 4, 446 66, 863 39. 54 +2.0 +2.6 +19 +6. 5 +9.9 +8.5 
6, 052 16, 595 194, 005 32. 06 —2.4 —2.3 +1.6 —15.2 —13.3 —14.3 

12, 471 30, 632 692, 298 55. 51 +.2 +.2 -.1 +1.3 -.4 —2.9 

21, 442 AO, 524 875, 641 40. 84 +.4 +.1 +.7 +8.6 +5. 1 +14.9 
9, 283 22, 071 317, 061 34. 16 (®) +.3 +.2 +3. 6 +2.7 +3.2 
2, 196 5, 760 45, 297 20. 63 +14.9 +14.7 +14.5 (6) (*) () 

14, 278 32, 942 327, 354 22. 93 +.4 +.3 +.8 +23. 4 +18. 4 +17.6 
2, 618 6, 416 77, 625 29. 65 —.3 —.6 —.3 +9.0 +9.8 +15.3 
5, 748 12, 867 158, 238 27. 53 .? —.5 —.5 +4.2 +4.7 +4.7 

119 | 289 2, 897 24. 34 +38.6 +1.8 +6.2 +8.2 +4.1 +11.1 
679 1, 691 30, 291 44.61 +3.8 +3.9 +6. 1 +4.3 +2.2 +2.7 
9, 707 22, 122 307, 421 31. 67 —1.3 —.9 —1.2 —14,.2 —12.9 —12.7 
2, 038 5, 785 52, 473 25. 75 +.7 +1.1 (*) +1.4 —.6 +1.4 

31, 709 62, 481 1, 474, 314 46. 50 —-19 —1.5 —1.2 —10.6 —10.5 —8.1 
9, 847 23, 397 165, 104 16. 77 +.2 —1.0} +.1 +3.9 @ +5.0 
2, 456 6, 77 76, 397 31. 11 —.2 —.7 —.2 +2.6 +2.3 +2.5 

11, 794 31, 491 468, 455 39. 7: +.1 —.2 +.8 +10.2 +6. 9 +11.3 

19, 982 45, 889 352, 606 17. 65 +.4 +.4 +4.3 +4.9 +5. 1 +27.0 
2, 061 4, 850 86, 491 41. 97 —.6 —.6 +.4 +3.9 +3. 4 +9. 5 

58, O84 147, 811 2, 193, 7 37. 19 —2.5 —2.3 —2.6 +41.0 +49.9 +44.9 
1, 288 3, 645 58, 809 45. 66 (*) —.4 (8) +2.1 +2.6 +2.0 
3, 879 | 11, 331 66, 673 17.19 +16 +1.2 —1.7 +33. 6 +31.0 +39. 3 
1, 677 | 3, 895 46, 411 27. 68 +2.4 +2.2 +3.3 () (*) ( 

14, 175 35, 414 264, 210 18. 64 —.4) —.4 —.4 —.9 —2.1 2 

‘85 417 4 650 RCT SRE ERRORS eee 
4,040 10, 581 171, 049 42.34 —.2 (3) —.1 +14.0 +17.7 +32.4 
689 | 1, 850 22, 220 32. 25 +2.2 +1.4 +11 +13.5 +6. 9 +11.8 
4, 636 | 13, 630 93, 208 20. 11 +1.6 +1.5 +21 +31.0 +26.0 +28. 4 
5, 305 | 12, 744 207, 725 39. 16 +.5 +1.0 +4.9 +7.3 +8.5 +33. 0 
10, 031 26, 665 281, 605 28. 07 +2.5 +2. 5 | +11.4 +22.3 +18. 5 +47.8 
12,142 | 27, 701 452, 315 37. 25 =—,8 =—.7 | +.6 —2.4 —2.8 —.9 
768 | 1, 975 | 25, 226 32. 85 —.8 —1.3 —1,2 +6.1 +8.8 +7.8 





' For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from 
State and local funds without Federal participation. 


'In addition, Federal funds were available for Texas, but no payments were 


made under approved plan for September. 


' Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
‘ Estimated 


‘ Includes aid to dependent children administered under State law without 


Federal participation 


Bulletin, November 1941 
427024—41__-4 


* No epgeoved plan for September 1940. 

’ In addition, in 68 counties payments amounting to $11,946 were made from 
local funds without State or Federal participation to 710 families in behalf 
of 1,645 children under the State mothers’-pension law; some of these families 
also received aid under State plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

§ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* No change. 

© Federal funds available, but no payments were made under approved 
plan for September. 
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Table 15.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 1941 ! 












































a 
Percentage change from 
. Amount of | Average pay- oe ’ - 
State anees of payments to ment per August 1941 in— September 1940 in— 
P recipients recipient ———_—_—_—— ee 
Number of Amount of Number of Amount of 
recipients payments recipients payments 
Total for continental United States___--.-...-..- 74, 892 $1, 909, 998 $25. 50 +0.7 +0.2 +3.5 +4.4 
Total for 43 States with plans approved by the } 
>). Ee 50, 421 1, 193, 730 23. 68 +.4 +.8 | +4.4 +61 
a re pa eeeren weed — 3 LL 
PnpGermssececonccctsonsrsaneiacessseses 625 5, 664 9.06 | +.3 | —.2 +2.8 +43 
a ediamaemeacine 404 12,7 31. 46 | 2.3 +8.3 +274 
i ibdbidcnconmeantacesscsnscovsessuceseesecece 1, 158 10, 411 8. 99 —.1 —.4 | +18.3 +2y.9 
hed nenn eb aeticetnetsesabannaneasees 7, 309 340, 959 46. 65 +.4 | +.5 | +.3 -27 
och ienks ian duitnnnaacscnnkeccon 614 19, 762 32. 19 +1.0 | +1.1 | +.5 +178 
er iidadeceddetencnassee OE Se 213 6, 386 29. 98 7.4] —3.8 | +2.4 +23 4 
nen GuemenneeD. ... 2... 2.2... <2... 234 7, 188 30. 7 —1.3 | —1.0| +7.8 +29 
Ein Soticsccctinababecmnecaccsencessussonens 2, 620 37, 002 14. 12 +1.0 | +2.1 | +8. 4 +18 | 
i | RRR sealed tieieies 1, 652 18, 153 10. 99 +1.9 +2.6 +36. 2 | +46. 0 
Se eS 1, 162 14. 90 (5) (3 s) (8) 
et ee I a ee oP ee 6, 430 22. 64 | +.7 | +.8 +1.1 +19 
a es ineliieoene 7, 641 218, 7665 29.01 +3.6 | —2.5 —1.1 —4.9 
PE ipicidbibteandmetetansésdcsteistcasewasdobenees 2, 352 49, 323 20. 97 | +.1 | +.2 | —2.3 +3 
aE RINT 1, 547 37, 460 24. 21 | +.5 $1.1 | +4. 5 +65 
 - § 2a 1, 373 29, 735 21. 66 —1.5) *) | +3.9 +129 
Eien an shinsccnabigieandevudabbies ose 1, 248 21, 031 16. 85 +.2| +.2) +15. 6 +29.8 
SE Se aladabiaas biatch 1, O85 24, 7 22. 76 +.2 +.6 | 8.7 ~R 4 
33:5 2 cae dlimamee 652 14, 182 | 21.75 | —.8 —.6 —3.8 =} 4 
Massachusetts... .____._. DTN MED SE REE 1, 190 28, 278 | 23. 76 | +.3 +.3 | +2.6 +49 
RII Reciecncenccnces. PRN TEST SE “es 31 wi 24. 36 | +1.5 | +2.6 $32.3 +404 
| 
ee eee 999 26, 854 | on.00 | +1.5 | +1.5 | +7.3 +84 
am ig ROR EERE SRT ERE: 1, 159 | 11, 144 | 9. 62 +3.5 | +10.7 +36. 2 +62. 0 
issouri. . $, 120 | 82, 800 |_. |... 
iin nnnos+tccuscnidibnpaancnditee 285 6, 417 | 22. 52 | +1.4 | +2.0 +29. 0 +40.0 
Nebraska ¢______. SIF OS PEE EES ; 743 | 15, 998 | 20. 99 +1.5 +1.3 +49 +9,8 
SS OE LAA” TROT eS sal 24 | 900 $7. 50 | () (5) (4) 
New Hampshire. __. PS RPE ERS 333 | 7, 776 | 23. 35 +1.2 +2.1 +6. 4 +84 
New Jersey... ___. NESSES SOI 2 744 | 17, 819 | 23.95 | +.3 (8) +21 +46 
New Mexico... SPINES IESE ES EES WERT & | 231 | 4, 279 18. 52 | +6.0 +7.6 1.3 +3.8 
New York... _.. dikttncintihneiaanbadeal 2, 879 | 75, 364 26. 18 +.4 —.7 +7.2 
I a 2, 065 30, 893 14. 96 | +.8 | +.6 +8 +7.3 
North Dakota.__..___- pechidubistedes lad meiubtiiataadion 134 | 2, 878 21. 48 —1.5 +.2 36 —37.7 
Ohio | ESS 3, 980 | 80, 643 20. 26 —.1) +.7 +.1 +3.5 
Oklahoma..___.. BAS PPO a EP TR, Ee 2, 185 | 39, 267 17. 97 +.8 +3.4 1.8 +13.0 
a Salecinseunniesidiaiatnaaicaegiiaie etait 474 12, 284 | 25. 92 —.2 +.7 +4. ¢ +87 
Pennsylvania... __- PRP BREET EE 13, 864 $14, 9665 | 29.93 +. 4 +.2 +5. 1 +6.5 
Rhode Island... __- RASS Oe RATS. ; 93 | 1, 965 21. 13 (3 (8) (5) 
ER nccscncctencecccusesesaccosssccosccss 804 7, 994 | 9. 94 +.4 —.9 +1.9 —6.2 
EES ESS SE TS EES 256 3, 964 15. 48 —3.0 —8.6 +5.3 —6.7 
Tennessee..__. cilindietnaln SeliGuiiniicidaiaauoihedaes — 1, 629 18, 274 11. 22 —.§ -.7 +.7 +21 
Ee a Se eee 179 | 4,741 | 26. 49 —.6 —.6 8.2 —21 
oe aandininbabas 161 | 3, 519 | 21. 86 +.3 +5. 2 +7.5 
a ks nc ecadactinemmntewaiebdabennnsion | 1, 055 } 13, 381 12. 68 —.2 +.2 +3 +45 
eS AER Rea SIT RE 1, 052 | 36, 836 35. 02 —.8 —.5 +:.8 +165 
Ee OE 915 18, 813 | 20. 56 +2.0 | +9.1 +11.3 +29.7 
Wisconsin..........__. NPPIOK LIN 8S SS RD oe | 1, 979 46, 913 23.71 | +.1 | +.4 -1.8 +1 
Aaa enenceceeee| 141 | 3, 720 26. 38 | —1.4 —2.5 4.1 —7.8 
1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 3 No change. 
Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from 4 Includes aid to the blind administered under State law without Federal 
State and local funds without Federal participation. Delaware and Alaska participation. 
do not have for aid to the blind, and information on status of pro- 5’ Not computed; less than 100 recipients 
gram in Kentucky is not available. * Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
3In addition, Federal funds were available for Texas, but no payments ’ Estimated. 


were made under approved plan for September. 
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Table 16.—General relief: Cases and payments to cases in the continental United States, by State, September 1941 ' 















































es ee 
Percentage change from— 
- Number of 
: - Amount of Average 3 
in~ State a. payments payment August 1941 in— September 1940 in— 
— relief B to cases per case $$$ OD 
ount of Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amount of 
‘ments cases payments cases payments 
aaaall a acnilininietneae SS Se 2 Se ee Sn 
+44 Total for continental United States ? $817, 000 $18, 547, 000 $22. 70 —4.9 —5.5 —35.1 — 35.0 
— — ~~ . ERT ae a — a re —— Eee 
ee: Alabama 2, 337 20, 888 8. 94 —.6 —1.1 —6.3 —12.1 
+1 Arizona 2, 687 50, 195 18. 68 —5.9 =.8 —28.6 —1.3 
_el Arkansas 3, 228 14, 719 4, 56 —1.2 —1.9 —27.4 —41.5 
+43 California 35, 375 797, 365 22. 4 —16.1 —23.7 —60.6 —68, 4 
+24 Colorado 8, 861 140, 485 15, 85 +3.7 +6, 2 —34.3 —16.9 
+2) 9 Connecticut 7, 463 199, 924 26. 7 —3.9 —2.5 —49.1 —47.0 
—2? Delaware : 807 15, 629 19. 37 —.1 —1.8 —22.5 —29.0 
+17.8 District of Columbia 2, 265 55, 164 24. 35 +1.9 +1. 2 +20. 2 +20. 1 
+234 Florida 8, 274 58, 350 7. 05 —2.3 —4.3 —16,1 —7,1 
+29 Georgia. . 5, 813 39, 138 6. 73 —.5 +1.6 —12.2 —12.2 
tas Idaho. . 1, 361 18, 313 13. 46 —3.6 —4.0 —37.3 —43.5 
b) Illinois 108, 606 2, 407, 018 22. 16 —2.3 —.2 —31.8 —31.9 
Indiana * 24, 235 343, 311 14.17 +2.0 +111 —43.8 —40. 4 
+19 lowa 16, 510 246, 974 14. 96 —6.8 —6.1 —36. 2 —33.5 
—49 Kansas 11, 797 84, 190 15. 78 +. 6 +3.3 —31.4 —24.4 
+3 Kentucky 44,700 « 43, 000 
+65 Louisiana 11, 944 191, 273 16. 01 —1.3 —1.5 +23. 5 +33. 8 
+129 Maine 5, 700 126, 543 22. 20 —3.2 +3.9 —33.1 —2.7 
+298 Maryland 7, 137 150, 647 21.11 +.8 +2. 5 —17.4 —18.5 
—&6 Massachusetts 35, 505 877, 867 24.73 —3.6 | —1.4 —39.0 —41.3 
as Michigan 30, 555 658, 684 21. 56 -.4 | +2.4 | —37.9 —37.1 
+494 Minnesota 20, 341 418, 667 20. 58 —5.1 —3.1 | —32.5 —34.8 
Mississippi 701 2, 461 3. 51 +1 +.2 | —30.9 —22.3 
+84 Missour 14, 930 206, 680 13. 84 —8.0 +1.6 } —38.8 —31.2 
+42. 0 Montana 2. 505 40, 330 15. 54 —1.3 +5.7 —31.9 —30.3 
Nebraska 5, 285 55, 872 10. 57 —3.6 —6.2 | —39. 2 —35.8 
+400 Nevada. . OR 7, 242 14. 26 7.2 +7.0 | +6. 7 —3.3 
+98 New Hampshire 3, 781 82, 745 21. 88 —5.5 —3.4 | —40.5 —40. 5 
New Jersey * 23, 867 536, 159 22. 46 —4.1 —2.6 (4) —45. 5 
+84 New Mexico * 1, 409 8, 837 6. 27 —12.4 —13.1 — 22. —29.9 
+ 
ise New York 7 183, 950 6, 863, 794 37. 31 —4.5 | —5.5 —19.2 —15.1 
+7.2 North Carolina 4, 018 27, 518 6. 85 —2.8 —2.0 —21.0 —21.1 
North Dakota 1, 054 27, 786 14. 22 +3.0 | +4.9 —24.3 —17.9 
+23 | Ohio 43, 373 786, 114 18, 12 —4.4 | +.3 —47.2 —41.7 
—37.7 Oklahoma * 10, 436 47, 335 (*) (*) +-27.0 (*) — 30. 8 
435 Oregon 5, 465 99, 154 18. 14 —5.0 —1.2 —29. 8 —18,2 
+ 13.0 Pennsylvania 93, 700 1, 776, 572 18. 96 —11.8 —18.3 —44.4 — 56.3 
+87 Rhode Island * 2,972 91,0)0 30. 62 (5) —3.8 (8) — 57.4 
+55 South Carolina 2, 350 | 19, 20 8.17 —.4 —2.0 +9. 2 —.2 
South Dakota 2, 365 30, 557 12. 92 —8.8 —9.6 (9) (#*) 
—6 
= Tennessee 4 2, 600 415,000 
+21 | Texas 9, 024 82, 957 9. 19 +.6 +2.9 —2%4.1 —18.2 
i Utah 4, O75 107, 056 26. 27 —15.2 —17.1 —25.0 —§5,2 
—21 | Vermont. 1, 349 | 24, 687 18. 30 —3.3 +1.3 —32.8 —28.0 
+75 Virginia 5, 035 | 48, 858 9. 70 —2.0 —4.7 —14.1 —9.9 
+4.5 Washington 7, 461 128, 854 17. 27 —5.3 | —.3 —36.4 —22.7 
16.5 West Virginia 12, 496 127, 014 10. 16 +5.4 | +6. 8 +18, 8 +33.3 
29.7 Wisconsin 20, 060 405, 945 20. 24 ~—5.0 —4.4 —47.6 —44.2 
+] Wyoming 769 12, 624 16. 42 —3.8 | —3.0 —33.3 —22.2 
-7.8 
— ' For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. * State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 
* Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, use an esti- ? Includes eases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
™ mated number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial agency to be insignificant. 
er only and total payments for these services in 3 States have been excluded, an * Represents 3,878 cases aided under program administered by State board 


estimated number of cases aided and total payments to these cases aided by 
local officials in Rhode Island have been included, and data on cases aided in 
Oklahoma have been estimated to exclude duplication. 
‘ Includes unknown number of cases recei ving medical care, hospitalization, 
} and/or burial only, and total payments for these services. 
‘ Estimated. 
‘Comparable data not available 


of public welfare, and 6,558 cases aided by county commissioners; amount 
of Juplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 

* State unemployment relief program only. It is estimated that, in addi- 
tion, 1,900 cases received $28,000 from local officials. 

1 No payments made during September 1940 because of change in account- 
ing procedure. 
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Statistics by States, August 1941 


Total expenditures less than in July in 38 States.— 11 States. Decreases occurred in earnings of 
In August, total payments to recipients of public _ persons employed on WPA projects in 42 States, 
assistance and earnings under the several Federal and earnings of CCC enrollees declined in 3 
work programs were less than in July in all but States. Obligations incurred for general relief 


Table 17.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 
by State, August 194]! 


{In thousands] 




































































Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
Assistance to recipients programs 
| Earnings 
Special types of public assist- Subsist- National Youth | Other on 
ance ence pay- Administration Federal | regular 
State Total ments | Civilian |—— ———| Work | S8ency | Federal 
waa General certified by Conser- | Projects omaae — 
to re the Farm vation Out-of- | Adminis- 
Old-age | depend- | Aid to Security | Corps | Student | school | tration | {0M | Projects 
assist- | ‘ent chil- | the blind Adminis- work | work om. 
ance program gency 
dren tration program | funds 
| $ 
Total...__. _...| $161,112 | $45,686 | $12,573 | $1,905 | 2 $19, 644 $442 | $11, 430 $1 $7, 507 | $61, 136 | $787 | $129, S08 
i ciecnntescecssess 2, 247 185 6 21 16 497 ‘ 197 | 1, 241 2 4,08 
| STE Ae 300 81 12 51 20 135 ; 2B | 317 3 151 
Arkansas _- 2, 080 197 86 10 15 3 7 : 138 1, 024 354 
California 11, 644 5, 748 743 339 1,045 5 236 |... 237 3, 265 25 12, 625 
hinineanes 2, 682 1, 357 190 20 4132 13 | ae 73 784 19 1, 8% 
Connecticut... . 1, 156 514 54 7 205 (5) 18 a 74 283 (5) 1, 0% 
ware... 178 29  'e 16 () 7 ; 11 a] 4m 
District of Columbia 676 91 38 7 55 ee 24 32 | 403 6 2, 401 
Florida._.__- 2, 287 499 98 36 61 4 233 1 107 | 1, 221 | 27 1,819 
Georgia_- 2, 487 440 102 18 39 5 458 22 1, 196 | W Me 
| 

Idaho..._______. 708 216 4 6 19 9 2 34 | 298 | 3 170 
Sanaa 11, 415 3, 494 177 224 2, 412 20 356 501 | 4, 128 | 103 5, 524 
Indiana. __..__- 3, 730 1, 266 474 49 4309 5 129 205 | 1, 289 | 6 7, 06 
Ronniieeee 2, 659 1, 197 66 37 263 5 85 147 R59 | bl 
Kansas___.__.- 2, 073 193 30 180 5 111 114 846 2 681 
Kentucky.___. 2,727 526 ‘16 ‘ 44 6 632 178 1, 325 | 1, 606 
 — 2, 804 470 406 21 194 3 370 1 146 | 1, 193 |} 1,Ml 
Maine_-____-_- 873 283 66 25 122 7 40 75 | 254 2 1, 181 
Maryland. 1, 178 318 191 14 147 2 47 72 | 381 6 40% 
Massachusetts 7,121 2, 521 693 23 890 () 149 256 | », 583 ( 6, 108 
Michigan - 5, 746 1, 590 870 31 643 12 253 332 2.015; (4) 1, 149 
Minnesota. _- 4, 185 1, 362 317 26 432 2B 243 128 | 1, 655 rv 
——--- 1, 854 236 10 2 2 450 143 969 | 1 1,048 
Missouri... _. 4, 903 1,477 325 ‘8s 203 40 452 22 2, 086 5 4, 755 
Montana____. RRS 258 78 6 38 24 64 23 389 | i 275 
Nebraska... ___- 1, 887 503 159 15 60 9 86 81 943 | 33 710 
Nevada... __- 156 63 $ 1 7 (5) 12 = 7 63 (5) 270 
New Hampshire 528 155 2 ~ 86 1 12 21 215 2 1,360 
New Jersey. ____. 3, 809 667 311 18 4 551 1 127 213 | 1, 920 1 6, 386 
New Mexico RR5 81 52 4 710 5 203 30 461 39 1, 015 
New York. _. ee . 19, 009 3, 066 1, 492 76 7, 267 6 433 735 5, 898 36 5, 006 
North Carolina. _- a 2,444 388 165 31 23 34 419 213 1, 163 3 2, 742 
North Dakota... badhenéed 581 167 77 3 26 2 8&9 32 186 (5) 186 
Ohio. aieiiieaan ais 8, 739 3, 245 465 80 783 13 340 472 3, 291 49 5, 901 
Oklahoma__ ESTES 3, 797 1, 388 338 38 37 13 500 172 1, 305 5 721 
Oregon_....____.-. cadena 1, 241 404 86 12 100 W 43 38 485 4 2,142 
Pennsy!vania_ 2 PAS" 12, 724 2,319 2, 262 41h 2,175 x 649 459 4, 434 | 14 6, 330 
Rhode Island______- fed 630 147 59 2 '99 () ll 30 282 (5) 2,999 
South Carolina......__. ‘ 2, 136 151 68 8 20 2 240 56 1, 288 | 303 2, 652 
South Dakota ond 766 282 45 4 34 6 93 22 | 280 (5) 175 
Tennessee___- = 2, 07 406 265 18 15 4 516 146 1, 135 | (8) 5, 161 
Texas___.___. 7, 184 2, 751 1 81 21 943 474 2, 903 | 11 5, 74 
a 1, 200 388 171 5 129 5 27 19 423 33 405 
_ SSeS 322 Qs 22 4 24 1 | ae 20 145 10 
saa 1, 464 203 91 13 51 7 334 155 | 609 8, 028 
Washi - 3, 378 1, 957 10% 37 129 10 79 93 871 | 3 5, 21 
West Virginia............._. 2, 387 310 253 17 119 8 325 130 1, 224 2 1, 142 
Inianee 3, 971 1, 235 450 47 425 14 200 176 | 1,423 1 5Q8 
Wyoming................... 293 85 26 4 13 33 21 16 | 93 | 3 245 
! See footnotes to table 9. ‘ Includes total payments for medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial. 

* Figures in italics represent programs otattent under State laws from § Less than $500. 

State and local funds without Federal participatio * Estimated. 

+ Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total ? State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 
payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial in 4 States have been * State unemployment relief program only; includes total payments for 
excluded and an estimated amount expended by local officials in Rhode medical care and hospitalization. It is estimated that, in addition, $36,000 
Island has been included. was expended by loca! officials. 
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were less in 29 States, and earnings of employees _—_ greater in 25 States. Increases in the amount of 
on other Federal agency projects financed from obligations incurred for payments to recipients of 
emergency funds decreased in 23 States. old-age assistance in August were reported by 

Subsistence payments by the FSA increased in 42 States; to families and children receiving aid 
36 States, and earnings of persons employed under to dependent children, by 25 States; and to 
the out-of-school work program of the NYA were recipients of aid to the blind, by 36 States. 


Table 18.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 
continental United States, by State, August 1941' 




































































Recipients of assistance Persons employed under Federal! work programs 
| 
. , : | Cases for National Youth Persons 
Special types of public assistance ? ohish en Administration Other, employed 
ee sistence agency {°2 regular 
State | Cases payments | Civilian Work iesls Federal 
| Aid to dependent | receiving | were cer- | Conser- Projects — construc- 
Old-age children Aid to general tifled by vation Student Out-of- | Admin- from tion 
a, nod we relief the Farm Corps work school | istration emer- projects 
ance | Pe os blind | yen program a... gency 
eseeeead \encaees | istration funds 
: —_— Ee So = - EE 
Total 2, 194, 412 386, 121 | 931, 183 | 74, 366 | 3 859, 000 18, 049 170, 664 338 314, 822 |1, 014, 563 6, 240 783, 125 
Alabama 20, 259 5, 819 16, 781 623 2, 352 465 7, 400 8, 417 24, 310 34 27, 169 
‘Arizona 8, 973 2, 471 6, 640 404 2, 854 1, 020 2, 127 : 4, 210 30 1, 508 
‘Arkansas. _. 25, 842 6, 423 16,492 | 1, 159 | 3, 267 152 9, 6, 683 256 3, 819 
California 157, 723 15, 508 36, 7, 281 42, 181 2, 7! 3, 534 9, 523 42, 906 166 
Colorado 2, 608 6,284 | 15, 438 | 608 | 48, 541 549 1, 439 3, 049 11, 360 107 8, 975 
Connecticut 17, 595 1, 223 2,793 | 230 7, 765 1 269 2, 644 4, 043 43 11, 651 
Delaware 2, 480 | 596 | 1, 689 2 100 507 | 1, 287 3, 
District of Columbia 3, 509 1,019 3, 016 237 | 2, 223 353 1, 403 5, 104 194 12, 793 
Florida 37, 948 | 4, 302 10, 752 2, 594 8, 467 115 3, 467 171 4,819 20, 419 247 14, 161 
Georgia 52, 421 4, 660 11, 497 1, 621 5, 841 89 6, 818 9, 364 23, 127 97 8, 367 
Idaho 9, 518 3, 000 7, 802 282 1,411 445 430 1, 304 4, 941 30 1, 473 
Illinois 148, 128 7, 502 17, 087 7,277 111, 195 878 5, 305 23, 206 67, 571 797 26, 845 
Indiana | 68, 134 16, 041 | 33,248 | 2,350 4 23, 766 190 1,913 8, 930 23, 373 37 39, 847 
lowa 57, 087 $3,425 | 7,665 | 1,539 | 17, 711 156 1, 271 | 6,469] 15,223 a 4, 081 
Kansas 29, 443 6. 534 | 15,538 | 1,304 11, 723 207 1, 662 4,747 | 15,482 14 5, 845 
Kentucky 58, 770 5 410 $1,320 | 54,700 126 9, 7, 497 25, 240 . 12, 546 
Louisiana 35, 636 15,325 | 38,917 | 1,246 12, 100 131 5, 508 167 6, 585 21, 028 10, 332 
Meise... 13,561 | 1,658| 4,334] 1,083 | 5, 886 247 590 |... 2, 567 3, 659 13 8,717 
Maryland 17, 715 6, 201 16,991 | 657 | 7,079 68 696 3, 241 5, 235 74 22, 497 
Massachusetts 87, 212 12, 441 | 30, 584 | 1, 187 36, 820 5 2, 224 9, 285 37, 449 25 30, 293 
| | 
Michigan 91, 373 21,362 | 50,462| 1,289 30, 665 348 3, 759 12, 862 33, 586 7 7, 306 
Minnesota 63, 321 9,287 | 22,014 Os4 21, 441 1, 049 3, 639 5, 358 27, 016 6, 431 
Mississippi 26, 854 1,911 | 5,022 | 1,120 700 101 6, 702 6, 747 20, 782 19 11, 162 
Missouri 115, 752 14,206 | 32,830 | ' 3,120 16, 233 1, 468 6,7 . 12, 022 36, 191 43 25, 609 
Montana. . . 12, 517 | 2, 625 6, 454 281 2. 630 803 1,014 F 892 5, 661 50 1, 926 
Nebraska 29, 204 5, 771 12, 935 732 | 5, 482 402 1, 282 — 3, 602 14, 813 261 6, 233 
Nevada 2, 304 | 116 | 275 £3 | 474 2 | Sa 329 1, 023 1 1, 859 
New Hampshire 7, 069 654 | 1, 628 | 329 | 4,001 25 183 ; 849 3, 682 13 7, 983 
New Jersey 31, 018 9, 839 22, 332 | 742 424, 803 25 1, 894 8, 242 27, 897 15 32, 490 
New Mexico 4, 796 2, 023 5, 723 | 218 | * 1,609 276 3, 061 1, 288 7, 595 208 7, 186 
| 
New York 121, 842 32, 317 63, 425 2, 867 | 192, 550 199 6, 451 27, 941 82, 068 271 35, 321 
North Carolina | 38,270 9, 832 23,416 | 2,049 | 4, 135 626 6, 241 , 696 23, 895 59 20, 075 
North Dakota | 9, 406 2,462| 6,819| 136) 1, 898 87 1, 349 1, 356 3, 279 2 1, 604 
Ohio 138, 447 11, 781 | 31, 559 3, 985 | 45, 353 476 5, 063 18, 974 52, 075 195 31, 000 
Oklahoma 77, 065 19,006 | 45,728 2, 167 | 9, 777 491 7, 509 | 7,075 27, 515 47 5,910 
Oregon | 21,416 2, 074 | 4, 877 475 | 5, 753 699 643 | 1, 550 6, 442 10, 550 
Pennsylvania | 103,109 | 60,506 | 153,349 13, 815 106, 227 306 9, 656 15, 899 71, 247 176 38, 832 
Rhode Island | 7,110 | 1, 288 3, 660 | 85 93,117 4 164 |. 1, 575 3, 953 18, 547 
South Carolina. 18, 115 | 3, 818 11, 195 | 801 2, 360 36 3, 566 2, 656 , 665 2, 383 20, 701 
South Dakota | 14.046 | 1,687 | 3.813 | 264 2.593 278 | 1,449 851} 5,031 1, 693 
Tennessee | 390,950! 14,239 35, 557 1, 638 5 2,700 78 7, 680 | 8, 024 24, 788 6 30, 812 
Texas | 147,815 86 171 8, 967 809 14, 032 21, 221 57, 652 130 43, 245 
Utah... | 14,503 4, 048 10, 583 180 | 4, 804 118 411 | 6, 788 280 3, 122 
Vermont... 5, 745 | 674 1, 825 161 | 1, 395 22 117 | 782 2, 208 mee 1, 081 
Virginia 20, 185 4, 564 13,425 | 1,057 5, 139 168 4,970 | 6, 557 12, 172 51, 820 
Washington 59, 897 | 5, 281 12, 622 1, 061 7, 879 542 1, 205 | 3, 748 11, 413 38 26, 471 
West Virginia 20, 086 9, 783 26, 022 897 11, 852 &8 4, 833 |....- 5, 009 22, 452 31 6, 529 
Wisconsin 54, 202 12, 236 27, 909 1, 977 | 21, 112 563 3, 005 3 6, 701 22, 879 15 4, 682 
Wyoming | 3.533 77 2.001} | 143 799 316 eaten | 655 1, 572 25 2, 480 
1 See footnotes to table 10. ' Estimated. 
’ Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from * State program only; excludes program administered by local >fficials, 
State and local funds without Federal participation. 7 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
* Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because an esti- agency to be insignificant. 
mated number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial 5 Represents 3,500 cases aided under program administered by State board 
only in 4 States has been excluded, data on cases aided in Oklahoma have been of public welfare and 6,277 cases aided by county commissioners; amount of 
estimated to exclude duplication, and an estimated number of cases aided by duplication believed to be large. 
local officials in Rhode Island has been included. * State unemployment relief program only; includes unknown number of 
‘Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- cases receiving medical care and/or hospitalization only. It is estimated 
tion, and/or burial only that, in addition, 2,100 cases were aided by local officials. 
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BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY - RESEARCH AND STATISTICS DIVISION 


Operations of the Employment Security Program 


Labor-Market 
September 15 


Unemployment due to priorities or allocations 
of materials is threatening all sections of the 
country, according to reports received from the 
public employment offices affiliated with the Social 
Security Board. So far, the diversion of raw 
materials from the production of civilian goods to 
military matériel has caused relatively littie un- 
employment but has caused management to 
postpone expansion programs, to reduce hours, and 
to stagger work schedules. However, as soon as 
the stocks on hand in many consumer-goods 
industries are depleted, large-scale lay-offs will 
be inevitable because of the priority of defense 
needs. It is expected that unemployment bene- 
fits, which were at an all-time low in September, 
may show an appreciable increase during the 
winter months. 

In general, the employment trend in the United 
States for the next few months will be mixed and 
uneven, and there probably will be an even 
greater dislocation of industry than was ex- 
perienced in the past year. The defense indus- 
tries will continue to expand, while many non- 
defense industries, through lack of raw materials, 
will face drastic reductions of output; some may 
even go out of business for the duration of the 
emergency. The fate of the workers in the in- 
dustries affected by priorities will depend largely 
on where they are located. In defense communi- 
ties, workers with skills which are in demand are 
experiencing no difficulty in finding other jobs, 
and eventually most of the unskilled will be reab- 
sorbed into employment. If, in one-industry or 
two-industry towns, the factories affected cannot 
find substitute materials or convert their facilities 
to defense production, the displaced workers may 
be faced with the problem of moving to defense 
jobs in other areas. In order to avert any large- 
scale migration and uprooting of families, the 
Office of Production Management is certifying 
distressed areas for the award of defense contracts. 

Between August 1 and September 15, curtail- 
ment orders were issued by the OPM for two im- 
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portant industries. Simultaneously with the reg. 
ulation of Japanese silk imports, the entire supply 
of unprocessed silk in this country was assigned tg 
military uses. Fortunately, relatively few work. 
ers are employed in establishments which use silk 
exclusively or primarily, and experiments are now 
under way with substitute fibers, including nylon, 
rayon, and cotton. Even though substitutes cay 
be used, there is still the question of their avail. 
ability. During the transition period, numerous 
lay-offs will be unavoidable. Estimated lay-offs 
will affect 2,500 workers in Paterson, New Jersey; 
21,000 in Pennsylvania, concentrated in Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre, Easton, Reading, and Philadelphia; 
and 9,000 in North Carolina, principally in the 
Piedmont area. Plants which have used 40 per- 
cent or more silk will have the greatest difficulty 
in converting. These tend to be the long-estab- 
lished companies whose employees are very often 
among the older workers in the industry and 
probably the most difficult to place in other 
industries. 

The effect of the 26.5-percent cut in passenger- 
car production ordered in August will be felt 
mainly in Detroit and other Michigan cities, where 
more than 70 percent of the Nation’s automobile 
workers are concentrated. When production starts 
on the large volume of contracts for planes, tanks, 
and other military equipment which has been 
poured into southern Michigan, it is very likely 
that practically all the workers released from the 
automobile industry will be reabsorbed into 
employment. But in the intervening months 
Detroit will probably become the greatest pool of 
unemployed skilled labor in the United States, and 
many of the workers may disperse to other defense 
centers looking for more immediate jobs. 

Other products for which curtailment orders 
may be issued include mechanical refrigerators, 
washing machines and ironers, vacuum cleaners, 
air-conditioning equipment, stoves and heaters, 
cooking equipment, metal furniture, building 
construction, agricultural implements, radios, 
tableware, jewelry, rubber goods, and linoleum. 
Nearly all these products require one or more of 
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the scarce metals for which there appear to be no 
satisfactory substitutes at present. Surveys now 
in progress indicate that many of the important 
establishments in affected industries are located 
in small and medium-sized towns in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and lowa, where 
employment opportunities for displaced workers 
will depend on the award of defense contracts to 
the affected areas. Thus far, metal workers have 
been quickly reemployed after lay-off; garment 
and furniture workers seem to experience more 
difficulty in finding reemployment. There is also 
included in the contemplated curtailment orders 
a note of warning that the curtailments shall not 
guarantee production quotas, but rather establish 
maximum limits to which manufacturers can pro- 
duce if they are successful in obtaining sufficient 
materials. 

The full effect and repercussions of defense re- 
adjustments cannot be predicted, for the effect 
will be felt in the distribution and service indus- 
tries as well as in the production industries. 
Experience has shown that, for every 100 auto 
workers who lose their jobs, 30 more in trade 
and service occupations soon join the ranks of the 
unemployed. In the home-appliance industries, 
the need for installation men will be curtailed, 
while the need for repairmen will be increased. 
As a group, salesmen may be hard hit as the 
availability of their products diminishes. A few 
department stores are furloughing sales clerks in 
departments where stocks are low and new mer- 
chandise shipments are not arriving on time. 

At the same time, employment in defense indus- 
tries continues to mount to new peaks. From 
July to September, according to estimates of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, employment increased 
as follows: aircraft factories, 36,600 workers; 
shipyards, 34,600; machine-tool and accessories 
plants, 6,300; electrical-machinery establishments, 
12,500; and blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills, 8,400. Expansion of the shipbuilding 
industry is being retarded by shortages of steel 
At a few yards, it has 
In some 


shapes and structural steel. 
even been necessary to lay off workers. 
places, principally on Long Island, the aircraft 
industry is also postponing expansion because 
factories are unable to obtain aluminum. 

During late August and September agricultural 
employment was rising to its seasonal peak, even 
though defense industries reduced the number of 
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workers willing to accept farm employment. A 
general increase in farm wages, vigorous recruiting, 
and the more efficient use of available workers 
resulted in successful harvesting of crops with no 
loss through lack of labor. In some areas, par- 
ticularly in the Cotton Belt, the West North 
Central grain States, and the Pacific Northwest, 
unfavorable weather conditions relieved the situa- 
tion by spreading the need for seasonal labor over 
a longer period and, in some cases, by actually 
reducing the demand for farm labor. In some 
places, especially the corn-producing and small- 
grain States, the labor demand was reduced by 
the increased use of machinery. 

Threatened shortages were relieved in a variety 
of ways. In many areas, WPA workers were 
recruited for farm labor, and some CCC boys were 
also employed. In several States on the Eastern 
seaboard and in the Northwest, public-school 
schedules were adjusted to permit the release of 
students for fall harvesting. More inexperienced 
workers and women were employed; Negroes and, 
in the West, Mexicans were hired for the first time 
in some places. In the small-grain producing 
States and in the Far West many farmers cooper- 
ated in pooling their labor supplies in order to use 
them to a maximum. 

The employment services in a number of States 
have assisted in placing farm workers by referring 
workers from one locality to another, by press 
and radio advertising, and by a variety of other 
means. In Maine, for example, employment serv- 
ice interviewers detailed to Aroostook County 
established itinerant offices in five important sec- 
tions of the county and worked with the Extension 
Service of the Department of Agriculture in 
recruiting farm hands during the potato harvest. 
In Nevada, an advertising campaign using road 
signs and newspapers directed transients to the 
local employment offices for information about 
hay-harvesting jobs. The New Mexico employ- 
ment service, assisted by several other agencies, 
used the press, radio, handbills, public addresses, 
and personal contacts to recruit workers and direct 
them from one job to another. In Arizona, the 
service stations, auto courts, and highway patrol, 
in cooperation with the employment service and 
the Farm Security Administration, distributed to 
all migrants entering the State complete instruc- 
tions and maps showing the nearest place to obtain 
detailed information about jobs in cotton areas. 
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Most of the States reported that agricultural 
wages were higher this year than last. It was 
generally considered that wages had been increased 
to help offset the competition of higher-wage 
defense industries which had been attracting 
workers from farm employment. In Florida, 
citrus growers who formerly paid 12% to 15 cents 
an hour paid 20 to 25 cents this year. In Iowa, 
wages for corn pullers were raised $10 to $15 a 
month. In North Carolina, the labor shortage at 
the beginning of the cotton season was corrected 
by raising wages 50 or 60 cents, to $1 per hun- 
dred pounds, and in Texas and the Mississippi 
Delta from $1 to $1.75 and in some instances as 
much as $2 per hundred pounds. In the Rocky 
Mountain States, the ‘“‘Okies’”’ and “Arkies’’ who 
were formerly regarded as a relief problem were 
welcomed this year with improved housing and 
sanitary facilities. 

In the summer months thousands of workers 
traveled about the country in search of work. 
The agricultural quarantine stations in California 
reported that more cars entered the State than 
at the peak of the drought migration. Los 
Angeles reports an influx of 15,000 workers a 
month, which is higher than last spring, although 
only 600 to 700 per month were skilled men 
compared with 1,000 last spring. A recent survey 
of southern California aircraft factories shows 
that 20 percent of their employees are local 
workers and 50 to 60 percent out-of-State mi- 
grants. At the other end of the country, .the 
local office in Bridgeport, Connecticut, registers 
200 out-of-town applicants daily, most of whom 
come from New York City although some are 
from Pennsylvania and northern New England. 

If the migrants to urban areas find work, they 
usually take a room and commute home for week 
ends, at least for a trial period. When they try 
to move their families, they are frequently unable 
to find suitable living quarters. Housing condi- 
tions are critical in all shipbuilding centers on 
the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific Coasts. High 
rents are being charged for accommodations 
which were formerly considered substandard and 
uninhabitable. Some shipyard workers are com- 
muting 50 and 60 miles daily in order to obtain 
reasonable rents. Housing conditions in the 
mining camps of Kentucky where operations are 
at a high level are preventing the miners from 
bringing in their families; for this reason, the 
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development of a relatively permanent group of 
workers is being retarded. In many of the 
southern and western towns near the new arma- 
ment factories, Army camps, air bases, and 
flying schools, serious housing shortages are ae. 
companied by a dangerous lack of sanitary 
facilities and inadequate schools, public convey. 
ances, and highways. The transitory problems 
of the construction period of last winter have 
developed into the problems of a suddenly ex- 
panded and more permanently employed 
population. 

The predicted increase in the employment of 
women is rapidly becoming a reality. It is 
estimated that 30,000 women are at work in arms 
and ammunition plants filling shells, making fuses 
for high explosive shells, filling and sewing powder 
bags, and performing many other tasks. Women 
are being hired in large numbers by the California 
aircraft factories and are already working in the 
Connecticut aircraft factories. The Kansas and 
Maryland aircraft industries are experimenting 
with hiring women workers. Women are also 
being employed in the radio, electrical-instrument, 
and small-parts industries in many places, usually 
for assembly work, inspection, punch-and-drill- 
press operating, and light welding. In several 
defense areas the NYA is starting playroom 
projects for children of women employed in 
industry. 

During the August 1—-September 15 period, three 
important developments occurred in the national 
defense training program. Courses in sheet-metal 
work, machine-shop operations, and welding were 
opened and expanded in many shipbuilding 
centers to meet the requirements of the two-ocean 
Navy program. Courses in power-sewing-ma- 
chine operating, which for a long time was not on 
the list of occupations approved for defense 
training, were started in several communities 
where stitchers are needed for Government-con- 
tract work. Wherever possible, women released 
from factories affected by the silk order are being 
referred to these courses. In addition, as the 
second year of the defense program got under way, 
a higher proportion of the training courses were of 
the supplementary type. 

The WPA in-plant pre-employment training 
program, which was inaugurated in July, is oper- 
ating in more than half the States. WPA workers 
who do not find jobs after completing a pre- 
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employment training course are placed in an 
employer’s factory for training on his particular 
equipment. The WPA pays them the emapleyiarts 
beginning rate, which may be higher or lower than 
the WPA rate, for a maximum of 4 weeks. At the 
end of that time, the workers must be either 
transferred to the company’s pay roll or go back 
toa WPA project. In New York City, there are 
almost 2,000 WPA trainee graduates for whom 
the WPA and vocational education authorities are 
trying to arrange transfers to employers in 
Buffalo, Rochester, Schenectady, Syracuse, Utica, 
and other cities in up-State New York. 


Labor Available in Selected Defense Occupa- 
tions 

On September 13, there were less than a quarter 
of a million fully qualified workers available 
through the employment service for jobs in na- 
tional defense occupations (table 1). These 
224,000 workers were listed as primary registrants 
available for referral to the 624 technical, skilled, 
and semiskilled defense occupations in which there 
has been some question of an adequate labor 
supply. 

The September figure represents a decline of 
more than 100,000 since August 16, but the 
comparison with August has little meaning because 
the list of occupations classified as “defense’”’ has 
been revised and the definition of a primary 
registration changed. The exclusion of truck 
driving as a defense occupation, for example, has 
eliminated more than 70,000 registrants included 
in August. Aside from the decrease caused by 
these changes, however, there has been an actual 
decline in the labor supply available for defense 
work. 

The building-construction trades, with 82,000 
primary registrants, are in the most favorable 
position in regard to labor supply. In the vitally 
important occupations of hot and cold metal 
fabricating, metal machining and finishing, and 
assembly, there were only 62,000 job seekers with 
primary registrations—far fewer than either cur- 
rent or predicted demand. 

Acute stringencies continued in all types of 
specialized ship and boat building and repairing 
occupations, and registrants in most skilled air- 
craft occupations were insufficient either to meet 
job openings in July-August or to fill anticipated 
needs before the end of the year. For some major 
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occupations, such as acetylene welding, there is 
every indication that, although the supply is 
adequate for current demand, deficiencies may be 
expected before long. The supply of nearly 
16,000 qualified textile and garment workers, on 
the other hand, appears to be more than adequate 
for present or future needs. 

Many job seekers, though fully qualified and 
referable for placement in defense occupations, 
were registered in States or regions where there is 
comparatively little defense activity. On the 
other hand, there was a dearth of qualified workers 
in areas where they are and will be most needed. 
For example, Arkansas and Missouri together ac- 
counted for nearly 10 percent of the total number 
of primary registrations, although there is no 
great demand for defense workers in these States. 
In New York and Texas, on the other hand, the 
number of workers available in other than build- 
ing-construction and textile and garment occupa- 
tions was relatively small. Virginia, where the 
Newport News shipways are located, accounted 
for less than 1 percent of the total primary regis- 
trants. In California, main center of aircraft 
production and a major shipbuilding State, where 
the machine-tool industry also is rapidly develop- 
ing, there were only 13,800 primary registrants, of 
whom one-third were construction workers. The 
labor supply was somewhat larger in Ohio, a 
machine-tool center, where there were 10,400 
primary registrants, exclusive of those in the 
building trades. In Connecticut, an important 
shipbuilding and machine-tool State, primary 
registrations totaled only 1,100, with less than 200 
in any of the 14 occupational groups except 
building construction. 

Changes in nature and presentation of the data.— 
With the development of the defense program, 
the list of occupations included in the survey is 
changed from time to time. For September, not 
only did the occupational list change, but the 
terms “qualified worker,” “primary registrant,”’ 
and “availability” also were redefined and the 
basic plan of grouping the occupations was re- 
vised. All these changes make comparisons with 
earlier surveys extremely difficult. 

In the tabulations for May-August 1941, job 
seekers were classified as qualified and available 
for work, even though they were not necessarily 
fully qualified or might only be receiving training 
at the time of the count. In September, regis- 
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trants who were only partially qualified because The definition of availability was somewhat 
they were either receiving or in need of training, altered. From April through August a job 
or who were referable only under present labor- seeker was not counted as available in his pri- 
market conditions, were not classified as primary mary occupation if he was already employed at 
registrants; they were all classed as partially that occupation and would have to be replaced, 
qualified supplementary registrants. “Supple- For the purpose of the September survey, such a 
mentary” is synonymous with the previously used __ registrant was counted as available for referral] 
term ‘‘secondary.”’ in his primary occupation. 


Table 1.—Primary registrations of fully qualified and available job seekers in selected occupations, by State and 
occupational classification, September 13, 1941 


[Corrected to Oct. 6, 1941] 









































Total s | Instal- 
, ‘ vadenemees, picts: ate Hot Cold Metal Metal lation, | Electri- | Textile, | Buildin: 
Social Security Board region lteect metal metal |.” | Assem-/| mainte-| cians (garment,| con All 
4 Percent-|fessional, | : machin-| finish- | r 
and State i age dis-| and fabri- fabri- _ ing | ing | bly nance, and | and struc- | other! 
Number tribu- | kindred cating | cating and related | related tion 
| tion repair 
| | — 
Total, 49 States as 224, 078 100.0 6, 781 9,208 | 12,098 | 12, 158 6,797 | 21,466 | 19,650 9,602 | 15,969 | 82,338 | 23 on 
Region I: 
“Connecticut. : aaae 1, 100 5 7 28 95 | H 68 76 66 | 69 136 209 131 
Maine. Di cintmmgiaintl 1,328 .6 47 64 7 63 25 47 125 | 60 199 452 29 
Massachusetts. _- me 7, 134 3.2 220 234 281 312 171 556 614 201 1, 492 2,179 874 
New Hampshire. -. 436 2 21 15 9 20 | 9 ll 46 17 100 120 63 
Rhode Island. . . 1, 085 5 15 11 | 18 66 14 33 | 100 23 443 221 gl 
aan ‘ 217 a 19 8 | 3 | il 2 | 9 | 17 14 19 76 
on : } | | 
New York... 20, 192 9.0 1,101 358 866 778 | 405 1, 543 | 913 1,715 2, 370 7,978 2 165 
Region III: | | | ' 
Delaware._.... - 250 1 7 10 | s 10 4 | 25 19 11 H 110 42 
New Jersey --- -- 6, 818 3.0 259 234 | 418 413 171 761 459 262 1, 098 1,820 9B 
- Pennsylvania | 11,308 5.0 329 778 | 578 | 910 306 916 859 | 486 | 2429] 2071| 1,64 
egio | 
District of Columbia. ____- 799 .4 67 11 73 | 20 5 | 59 44 33 | 47 34 86 
Maryland ; 1, 106 5 32 43 124 42 26 | 152 M4 35 124 317 127 
North a beincidichlani 4, 502 2.0 38 69 | i) 32 39 98 | 191 79 619 3, 007 1 
Viesinie 1,918 9 23 42 | 38 40 | 20 125 | 118 | 66 435 746 260 
West Virginia... _- 1, 349 6 52 105 62 58 19 | 157 116 | 81 69 431 199 
Region V: 
Kentucky 3, 576 1.6 59 207 | 118 151 | 80 | 194 | 335 147 77 1,723 485 
Michigan 15, 725 7.0 196 920; 2,226) 2,147/| 1,505 2,971 | 682 321 509 1, 848 2, 310 
Ohio 12, 707 5.7 431 801 | 1,601) 1,248 821 | 1, 695 | SN7 364 656 | 2,274) 1,839 
Region VI: | 
Tilinois _- - - - 11, 893 5.3 506 871 924 1, 088 545 | 1,106 | 1,220 | 452 505 2, 769 1,817 
Indiana_ --.- P ae 7, 167 3.2 204 | 456 590 | 592 407 | 860 787 | 261 63 1, 583 1,334 
Wisconsin... -. : 5, 283 2.4 139 324 417 | 405 320 | 547 | 376 192 47 1,710 S06 
Region VII: | 
Alabama._-_--- 2 P = 4, 661 2.1 36 291 100 81 80 | 203 | 367 | 133 761 2, 016 593 
Florida_... . 4, 257 | 1.9 111 48 103 | 108 40 | 193 426 150 0 2, 576 443 
Georgia..._...- | 7,20] 3&2 87 192 187 | 113 | 116} 367 | ARQ 202} 1,65 3. O75 637 
Mississippi : 3, 436 1.5 7 62 | 30 52 82 | 109 | 4 139 vs 2,117 378 
South Carolina....__.. | 1,814 8 22 17 20 | 21 | 12 | 36 | 131 | 38 615 771 131 
Tennessee. _- inal 4, 524 2.0 73 222 198 | 135 | 101 296 | 366 174 518 1, 528 913 
Regen VIII: | 
lowa___- . 2,982 1.3 52 | 100 150 | 173 44 284 386 136 18 1,310 329 
Minnesota... . ee 4,124 1.8 119 170 219} 194 st 368 | 555 188 9 | «1,508 5a 
Nebraska. - : ee 1, 376 6 43 51 77 64 5 136 205 113 4 463 215 
North Dakota... oa 411 - 35 19 7 | 7 0 | 26 67 21 2 2n1 mH 
South Dakota... 547 2 20 28 13 | 19 4 | 32 87 36 | 0 277 31 
Region IX: | | 
Arkansas... __- ; 10, 895 4.9 174 256 159 207 190 | 483 | 850 | 498 49 6, O4¢ 1, 083 
Kansas___. eas ae { 2.5 169 179 249 227 33 | 647 | 743 | 262 | 13 2, 443 537 
secon nadnioed 10, 443 4.7 222 362 628 450 240 1,004 1, 054 455 | 115 4, 841 982 
oe 6, 194 2.8 141 262 136 175 34 626 | 742 | 327 | 70 3, 021 660 
on : | 
Se 2, 496 11 80 32 80 90 20 253 | 225 101 43| 1,249 313 
New Mexico... ....--- 1,414 6 33 42 z 29 : 102 158 63 13 800 146 
‘Temes. ...... 12, 383 5.5 400 271 299 370 131 1, 508 1, 225 486 | 252 6, 200 1, 241 
Region XI | 
Arizona... ._..-- ee 671 3 18 36 14 | 25 5 41 111 | 33 | 4 317 67 
Colorado......---. aaa 1, 927 9 100 114 40 | 74 14 140 283 | 89 21 of 256 
I sii cis nc aetna 1, 501 7 32 55 13 | 31 20 88 209 65 | 1 RHI 107 
Montana..... os 471 oe 17 12 2 4 5 33 | 60 21 1 | 251 65 
. aa seceneeipels 1, 194 5 49 97 30 20 3 69 | ly 76 | - 2 96 
Wreming ite 106 (?) 3 s 2 4 0 15 | 10 0 1 ‘ 
Region : | 
California... -. inna ae 6.1 609 396 699 | 803 362 2, 091 1,713 | 716 | 137 4, 52¢ 1, 718 
Nevada. - sevcebanediiny 160 1 6 ll 2 | 9 0 14 24 13 | 0 55 26 
cn. nemo 1, 382 6 42 20 48 38 88 198 | 59 | 20 581 24 
ES 2, 379 1.1 96 112 73 | 54 75 173 320 119 | ll 895 451 





























: Includes in: ting, testing and adjusting, woodworking, chemical, and miscellaneous occupational classes. 
than 0.05 percent. 
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In addition to these changes, a complete re- 
grouping of the occupations was made for Sep- 
tember, providing more realistic relationships 
between skills. Previously, occupations had been 
grouped by activities which were based on occupa- 
tional and industrial relationships. This treat- 
ment, as well as the group titles used, gave rise to 
the impression that the groups represented the 
total supply of labor available for certain indus- 
tries and for these industries alone. In reality, it 
is impossible to consider the supply of workers 
available to one industry separately from that 
available to others. The present grouping is 
based principally on occupational relationships. 


Placement Activities 

In its drive to mobilize labor for defense, the 
United States Employment Service has filled more 
jobs and placed more people in the first 9 months 
of 1941 than in the entire year 1940. In the 9- 
month period, 4 million jobs were filled, as against 
3.8 million in all of 1940; 2.7 million different indi- 
viduals were placed in the first 9 months of 1941, 
whereas only 2.4 million were placed in 1940. 
The active file of registrants included only 4.4 
million applicants at the end of September—the 
smallest number in the history of the United 
States Employment Service. 

In the group of 15 States which are centers of 
defense activity, approximately 15 percent more 
placements were made during the first 9 months 
of 1941 than in the entire year 1940. Michigan 
and Washington were the only two in this group 
that did not show an increase when these two 
periods were compared; for the other 13, in- 
creases ranged from 8 to 50 percent. In all 
other States combined, jobs filled in January- 
September 1941 were only 1.3 percent below those 
filled in the year 1940. 

Placements.—In September, placements rose 
to 546,000 (table 2), the largest number since 
December 1935 and a record September volume. 
Increased demand for harvest hands and for 
cannery workers, and placements on construction 
projects, as well as the continuing expansion of 
the defense program, accounted for the large num- 
ber of workers placed. The gain of 7.1 percent 
over the preceding month represents the largest 
August-September increase since 1935. 

Only 36 States shared in the increase over 
August; 15 States in various sections of the 
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country, including some of the more important 
defense States, made fewer placements than in 
the preceding month. The most significant re- 
ductions occurred in Maryland, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Washington—4 States with large 
volumes of defense contracts. In Maryland the 
small volume of placements is probably due to 
material and equipment shortages in some lines of 
work and to the inability of the employment serv- 
ice to satisfy the demand for thousands of qualified 
workers needed in the Baltimore area. The 
reduction in Washington probably arises from a 
temporary curtailment of large-scale hiring at 
aircraft plants during the period of integrating 
new workers who are without previous experience. 


Chart 1.—Placements of men and women by public 
employment offices, January 1939-September 1941 
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The reductions in South Carolina and Virginia 
probably reflect a return to a more normal level of 
operations after a large volume of placements in 
August. 

All States except Arizona, Colorado, Hawaii, 
and North Dakota participated in the 55-percent 
increase over September 1940. Placements were 
two to three times the number made in September 
1940 in Arkansas, Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nevada, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Utah, and Wyoming. Almost all 
these gains have resulted from large-scale building 
operations at Army camps, airports, ordnance 
plants, and housing projects, and from shipbuild- 
ing and other defense activities. 

In September, 358,000 jobs were filled by men 
and 188,000 by women (table 3). Placements 
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of men were 70 percent greater than in September _—_ groups from September 1940. As in most previous 
1940, while placements of women were 32 percent months, placements of women exceeded those of 
higher. Only Hawaii showed a decline in both men in Delaware, the District of Columbia, and 


Table 2.—Placement activities of public employment offices for all registrants, by State, September 194] 
[Corrected to Oct. 22, 1941] 































































































Total applica- 5 . 
Complete placements Fara soubees Active file 
| oe 
September 1941 January-Septem ber 1941 | Percentage 
| | change from— 
| Sa et eames eer i ms a | 4 . > 
le > i 
Social Security Board oe ~ yee | Total Regular men- | Per- | 
region and State | tary cunt | Number 
a eee a i 1 place- | Number cman | 88 of | 
, Regular Percent- ments | from | 5¢Pt. 30.) aug | g 
Num- im. | g Sept. 
ber (over 1 age | August 31, | 30, 
August —— month) Num- 7 _—— Per- | | 1941 1941 1940 
1941 ber om =| “ber cent of | | 
1940 January- | total | | 
Septem- | | 
ber 1940 | 
Total ..|545, 676 +7.1 +54.8 (348, 281 (4,052,234 | * +53.9 /2, 583,7 63.8 \s62, 020 ls, 200, 288 —3.4 |4, 355, 860 -7.3 | ‘IL 5 
on I: } 
Connecticut - 9, 215 +11.3 +27.2| 6,360 77, 721 +67.8 56, 287 72.4 R6 21,773 | +9.6 35, 365 12.7 —44.7 
Maine... 5, 262 +18.3 +131.6 4, 206 34, 360 +07.4 26, 844 78.1 15 9,600 | +13.9 20, 187 6.2 —25.5 
Massachusetts 10, 317 +13.2 | +107.8 | 7,877 79,419 | +129.1 64, 938 81.8 10 52,443 | —7.5) 135,231 +106) -—2%7 
New Hampshire 2, 939 | +5.8 +37.7 | 2,101 19, 961 +12.0 15, 371 77.0 41 5,942 | +20.9 10, 493 +1.2| —37.9 
Rhode Island 2,177 +13.7 +106. 4 1, 832 18, 779 | +179. 5 15, 660 83.4 0 8,280 | +24.9 25, 452 95| —35.9 
5 ee 1,673 | +35.9 +55.0 | 802 10, 514 +29.5 6, 160 58.6 457 2,321 | +12.2 5,497 | —13.0| —53.0 
Il: | | 
New York... | 62,736 | +25.6| +77.0| 34,403 411,988 | +76.7)| 234,688 | 57.0/ 4,650 151,827) 46.3 384,623 -141 | —233 
Region III: 
Delaware _-- 1,957 | +26.7 +47.2 | 1,086 | 13, 567 +35. 3 6, 941 51.2 110 3, 044 +7.9 6, 917 5.5 | —25.0 
New Jersey. 17, 888 | +13.4 +55.6 | 11,175 139, 898 +69.6 BR, 354 63.2 20 49,181 +20.0 154, 285 a9 —31,3 
Pennsylvania 24,349 | +23.6 +75. 4 | 18,387 y 175, 014 | +58.4 | 129,084 73.8 | 1,527 94, 706 +.6 | 272,328 5.7 —21.1 
Dist. of Col. __. 5, 685 | +13.9 +35. 8 2, 802 7,297 | +40.6 22, 143 46.8 3 10, 804 +1.0 19, 456 10. 5 —%.7 
Maryland. . 6,684 —I11.5 +55.7 | 4,537 He 595 | +65. 2 37,002 | 66.6 554 23, 935 —6.1 29, 079 7.3| —$1.7 
North Carolina 15, 346 | +7.2 +48.6 | 12,330 | 147,565 | +154.9 123,415 83.6 | 7,377 32,485 | —10.8 90, 416 7.4 -2} 
Vv aie 10, 132 —22.1| +17.3| 7,110 99, 080 +103. 4 76,433 | 77.1 300 21,198 | —11.0 51, O84 15.7 +8.3 
West Virginia 4, 776 +18.8 | +77.5 | 2,905 34,533 | +48.6 22, 023 63.8 404 14, 255 +3.0 56, 435 s.4 ~14.4 
nV: 
Kentucky 4, 359 —14.4 | +57.8 | 3,146 | 35,538 | +53.2 24,226 68.2 117 18, 607 +3.4 79, 61 8.7 —6,4 
Mich 15, 068 +9.8 +15.7 | 9,961 125,381 | +31.6 83,815 | 66.8 875 58,317 | +18.1 125, 036 2) —426 
ag a 29, 876 +16.5 +63.5 | 17,397 | 216,712} +66.0 | 124,888 | 57.6 701 62, 005 -4.4 | 212,766 9 | —414 
on VI: | 
Illinois... ....- 22, 249 +6.9 | +55.6 | 13,243 | 190,865 | +62.9 | 115,742 60.6 | 1,245 82, 673 13.1 189, 241 6.0 +.1 
Indiana - 14, 791 +16.7 +62.1 | 9,628 114, 472 +69. 2 76, 557 66.9 687 34, 361 —2.9 | 226,639 +20) +605 
Wisconsin 12, 070 +5.6 | 456.3) 6,367) 88,273) +48.7 52, 520 59. 5 360 24, 675 4.1 72, 810 86) —218 
Region VII: 
Alabama - 6, 396 +4.7 +52.1 | 5,190 | 49,830 +26.3 34,426 | 69.1 499 26, 004 +. 5 91, 678 10.4 —8.8 
Florida__. .. 5, 896 +91) +342] 4,646 | 52,674 +80. 5 40,611 | 77.1 67 18, 224 +7.3 110, 996 6.3) +70.5 
Se 2 11,911 —10.7| +39.6 | 8,920 | 87,932 +19.3 58,472 | 66.5 1, 028 33, 369 +6.6 92, 518 7.3 —39.6 
Miss pi 10, 007 —7.8 +103.7 | 8, 180 52, 260 +49.0 44, 684 85. 5 847 26, 570 +5.2 77, 934 6 +115 
South Carolina 7, 456 —21.2 +94.2 | 6,466 67,741 | +161.9 | 57,402 84.7 320 19,814 | +10.8 54, 346 i +13.6 
Tennessee . - 10, 690 +53.7 +99.0 | 8,015 77, 164 +72.9 55, 827 72.3 |172,739 | 18,323) —13.9 123, 334 6.6 +25. 1 
Region VIII: | 
Iowa -.._. 10, 024 +16. 4 +34.9 | 6,136} 71,713 +23.8| 38,879] 54.2 550 | 16,771 | —25.3| 61,758 14.1 —3.6 
Minnesota... --. 9, 738 —10.8 +32.1 | 4,971 69, 895 +30.6 36, 902 52.8 44 28,528 | —11.5 76, 990 10.0 | —35.6 
Nebraska. . 4, 762 +8.1 +41.8 | 2,705 31, 290 +25. 7 17, 487 55.9 123 7,957 | —11.2 43, 709 2 +5.7 
North Dakota -- 6, 972 —45.0 —1.1] 1,546 38, 103 +17.6 14, 552 38.2} 349] 8637 | —44.0 22, 81 6.3 —1.6 
South Dakota -. 2, 448 —17.5 +18.7 | 1,313 16, 289 +23.0 8, 205 50.4 | 2,768 5, 280 | 3.3 16, 130 7 25.0 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas... -. 2 7, 924 +3.4 +102.1 6, 256 60, 094 +49.4 28, 910 48.1 (105, 363 3, 602 15.2 99, 942 + 182.5 
Kansas baoee 8,7 +311 +63.1 | 4,014 63, 798 +76.7 31, 501 49.4 443 21,244 | —14.6 64, 661 1.9 +14.4 
Missouri ___- 16, 417 +15.4 +83.6 | 11,271 130, 206 +88. 5 04, 139 72.3 9, 102 63,907 | —3.8 200, 450 ¢ +27.6 
Oklahoma 6, 139 +28. 3 +1.8 3, 000 39, 648 —14.3 18, 873 47.6 | 12,020 18, 354 | 38. 5 100, 178 l +51.2 
Region X: 
Louisiana - - - -- 6, 943 —1.6 | +105.0] 5,081 55, 232 +84.0 41, 706 75.5 ra 2). 801 11.0 127, 247 10.3 +30. 8 
New Mexico. -- - 4,004 | +102.8 +63.2/ 1,615 16, 507 +38. 2 10, 212 61.5 | 3,475 3,449 | -—7.4 25, 794 +.7 —22.3 
,_ =o ...-| 39,870 +8.9 +44.0 | 25,630 | 298, 847 +18.5 | 166,323 55.6 {141,459 | 68,332 | —12.8 | 314,423 16.4 | +47.0 
Region Xi: | 
Arizona .. .. _— 2, 510 +17.7 —4.4 1,444 23, 011 —2.9 12, 753 55.4 6, HOS | 4, 205 +1.4 5, 146 —5.8 —19,7 
Colorado. - .. . : 5, 178 +16.2 —33.5 | 3,176 38, 219 —18.3 20, 285 53.1] 7,179 11, 127 —5.3 46, 909 1.4 8.4 
ee . 4, 837 +13.3 +100.6 1, 676 28, 603 +25.4 12, 500 43.7 5, 437 3, 567 | +18.6 20, 911 10.9 
Montana..........| 2,828 —22.0 +17.8) 1,851 21, 607 +26.6| 15,122 70.0 646 5,441 | +13.7 10, 016 6 —40.3 
SD 3, 985 +34.7 | +181.8/| 2,230 21, 468 +66. 8 10, 700 49.8 | 4.58 8,682 | +15.4 16, 271 18.9 —24.6 
Wyoming --_-.-- 2,475 +.7 +121.8 | 2,085 14, 800 +69.8 11, 117 75.1 70 2,549 | —19.4 3, 926 25.2 — 20. 5 
Region XII: 
California _ - 44, 533 +1.8 +57.9 | 26,551 | 307,087 +63.3 | 178, 225 58.0 19,750 | 112, 262 —3.6 281, 365 7.7 —28.1 
Nevada. - -. 2, 107 —2%.2 | +127.5| 1,197 16, 448 +61.0 10, 281 62.5 | 81 | 2,997 | —10.4 2, 950 4.1 —47.5 
Sea ‘ —10.0 | +107.0| 9,431 80, 584 +77.8 58, 840 73.0 | 36,290/ 15.956| —4.3 19, 185 9.2| —31.5 
Washington 7, 565 —20.7 +33.2 | 4,538 67, 247 —7.0 38, 127 56.7 | 12,620} 22,832) —4.1 26, 503 6.0 | —71L.1 
Territories: 
c 1, 077 +9.4 |) +69.3 802 8, 381 +57.0 6, 190 | 73.8 | 35 1,465 | +9.2 760 | —25.7 26.5 
Hawaii_..___. 815 —16.9 —25.0 690 8,934 | +13.8 | 7,441 | 83.3 3 2,334 | +46.9 3, 161 +4.6 | —57.5 
| 
! Total excludes Idaho, for which data are not comparable. ? Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 
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New Jersey. In these States placements of regular jobs expected to last a month or longer. 

































































v10 . PEGS : , . . 
P women in domestic service are especially im- The proportion for men was virtually the same as 
Se o ; ; 
d portant. in August, but for women the proportion of regu- 
an : — . . : ma it 
More than two-thirds of the jobs filled by men _lar job placements represented a significant drop 
and more than half of those filled by women were from the high figures of the past 2 months. Thus, 
—e | 
Table 3.—Placement activities of public employment offices for men and women, by State, September 1941 
[Corrected to Oct. 22, 1941] 
tage 
om— —- 
ae | Men Women 
‘ zs = | 
| Complete placements Active file Complete placements Active file 
Social Security Board | ———____ - wes Bete | coo Total 
Sept. —_—_—_ | Percentage | applice- Percentage Percentage applice- Percentage 
30, te ions re- | N i - 
1940 | — ee alt ‘caved AS of Bept. s-*y Number py jet ‘caved as of Bept change from 
| ee od | month) | 30, 1941 You0 OO | month) 30, 1941 | Sept: 30, 
= -— — ————_ — — 
Total 1357, 982 | +69.9 | 242,326 | 935,971 |! 2, 788, 244 912.7 | 187,604 +32.3 | 105,955 | 460,314 |11, 182, 993 2—3.4 
—IL5 I Region I: | ; 
omen I Connecticut | 6,832 +15.8 4, 320 12, 983 19, 770 —48. 1 3, 383 +53. 4 2,040 8, 790 15, 505 —39. 8 
Maine | 4, 163 +189.5 | 3,396 6, 614 13, 610 —26.9 1, 099 +31. 8 810 2, 986 6, 577 —22.6 
~4.7 Massachusetts....| 6, 172 +132.4| 4,907] 29,660 79, 607 —26.4 4, 145 +79. 4 2,970 | 22, 783 55, 624 —22.2 
~25 5 New Hampshire__| 2, 282 +36.3| 1,629 3, 793 6, 316 —36.6 657 +42. 8 472 2, 149 4.177 —39.6 
"7 Rhode Island 1, 098 +106. 0 | 931 | 4,683 14, 716 —34.8 1,079 +106. 7 901 3, 507 10, 736 —37.4 
~37.9 Vermont | 1, 257 +91.3 | 610} 1,525 3, 626 —54.3 416 —L4 192 796 1, 871 - 
3 Region LI: 
my New York 32, 844 +121. 2 21,792 | 93, 526 (*) 29, 892 +45.2| 12,611] 58,301 Uy SRR een 
Region ILI: 
~2.3 Delaware | 720 +34.8 | 585 | 1,963 4, 214 —20.6 1, 237 +55. 6 501 1, 081 2,7 —30.9 
New Jersey 7,951 +75.1| 6,573 20, 236 89, 723 —38.4 9, 937 +42. 9 4,602} 19,945 64, 562 —18.2 
25.0 Pennsylvania 14, 164 +00.4 | 11,960 62, 15 183, 048 — 26.4 10, 185 +58. 1 6, 427 32, 644 89, 280 —7.3 
a Region IV: 
“at Dist. of Col 2, 409 $3.8] 1,367] 5,645 9, 913 -38.3| 3,276 +30.0| 1,435] 5159] 9,548 -8.9 
i Maryland 4, 486 +50.9| 3,379 | 15,100 19, 178 —53, 2 2, 198 +66. 5 1, 158 8, 835 9, 901 —-48.4 
26.7 North Carolina. __| 10, 322 | +82.9| 8,509] 21,300 57, 357 —7.4 5, 024 +7.3 3,821 | 1), 185 33, 059 +8.7 
51.7 Virginia 7,073 +32.9| 5,350] 13,744 30, 579 —3.0 3, 059 —7.8 1, 751 7, 454 21, 405 +29. 9 
-2} West Virginia 2, 763 +110.9 | 2,049 | 10, 240 45, 502 —17.0 2,013 +45. 8 4,015 10, 933 -18 
+83 Region V: 
144 Kentucky 2,713 +70. 2 2, 085 13, 146 61, 867 —9.2 1, +40.9 1, 061 5, 461 17, 748 +4.5 
Michigan | 10,033 +16. 6 6,768 | 41,172 90, 527 —48.0 5, 035 +141 3,193 | 17, 145 34, —2L.8 
~64 Ohio 17, 544 +90.6 |} 10,442] 41,050] 137,015 —49.3 | 12,332 +36. 0 6, 21, 045 75, 751 —18.6 
49. Region VI: | 
as Illinois 13, 011 +74.4| 7,665 | 56,030 129, 877 —.6 9, 238 +35. 0 5,578 | 26, 643 +1.9 
Indiana 8, 741 +79.7| 5,278 | 21,949] 158,870 +65. 1 6, 050 +42.0 4,350} 12,412 67, 769 80.8 
41 | Wisconsin 7, 374 +72.2| 4,161] 15,795 50, 882 —27.4 4, 696 +36. 6 2, 8, 880 21, 928 —4.8 
69.5 I Region VII: 
21.8 Alabama 4, 586 +611) 3,840] 17,405 69, 355 —14.3 1,810 +33. 3 1, 350 8, 689 22, 323 +14.0 
Florida. - 4,418 +29.3 | 3, 662 12, 748 80, 641 +71.8 1, 478 51.1 vs 5, 476 30, 354 +67.1 
ae Georgia 9, 150 +512] 6,661] 22,510 64, 154 —39. 6 2, 761 +11.4 2,259 | 10,859 28, 364 —39.6 
705 | | Mississippi | 8128 +107.9| 6,889] 20,182| 61,026 +9.7 1, 879 +87.3 1,231 | 6,388] 16,908 +18.8 
306 South Carolina 5, 978 +123. 2 5,323 | 15, 205 39, 250 +6.9 1, 478 +27.3 1, 143 4, 609 15, 096 +36. 0 
iL Tennessee 7, 064 +160. 7 5,607 | 11, 575 84, 552 +26. 5 3, 626 +36. 3 2, 408 6, 748 38, 782 +22. 2 
13 Region VIII: 
25 . lowa 7, 494 +53. 6 4,77 11, 501 44, 059 —9.0 2, 530 —.8 1, 358 5, 270 17, 699 +13.4 
Minnesota 6, 629 +415 3, 546 20, 227 57, 818 —34. 2 3, 109 +15.7 1, 425 8, 301 19, 172 —39.3 
3.6 Nebraska 3, 923 +58.9| 2,308 5, 674 32, 745 +.4 839 —5.5 7 2, 283 10, +25. 6 
35.6 North Dakota 5, 877 -2.2] 1, 088 6, 810 7, 318 —1.4 1, 095 +5.3 458 1, 827 5, 497 —2.6 
5.7 South Dakota 1, 936 +24.3 | 1,060 4, 172 11, 649 — 28.3 512 +1.4 244 1, 108 4, 481 —14.7 
Region IX | 
2 Arkansas 6, 056 +155.6| 4,910 | 19,461 81, 915 +197. 9 1, 868 +20.4 1, 346 4,141 18, 027 +128. 8 
Kansas 6, 757 +80. 6 3,117 | 16, 430 50, 373 +11.6 1, 997 +22. 8 897 4,814 14, 288 +25. 4 
2 5 Missouri 11, 533 4+- 107.0 &, 108 37, 116 143, 428 +30. 4 4, 884 +45.0 3, 163 16, 791 47,022 +21.1 
44 Oklahoma 3, 719 —5.7| 1,907] 14,117 80, 896 +49.0 2, 420 +15.8 1, 093 4, 237 19, +60. 9 
- Region X: 
+ aa Louisiana 3,600| 4165.9] 2,606) 14,847] 103, 425 4+326| 3,343 +644) 2,415] 6,954] 23,822 +23.5 
| New Mexico 3, 422 +92. 1 | 1, 227 2, 687 21, 539 — 22.7 582 —13.4 88 762 4, 255 —20.1 
0.8 Texas 28, 923 +60.9 | 19,880 50, 362 241, 897 +50. 1 10, 947 +12.6 5, 750 17, 970 72, 526 +37. 2 
; I Region XI: 
Hy Arizona 1, 533 —7.6 | 1,020 2, 980 11, 510 — 22.3 977 +1.2 424 1, 225 3, 636 —10.2 
' Colorado 3, 311 | —45.3 | 2, 153 7, BRO 33, 07 —11.8 1, 867 +7.3 1, 023 3, 247 13, 833 +1.0 
97 Idaho 3, 827 +128.9) 1,163 2, 684 17, 395 @) 1, 010 +36. 7 513 883 3, 516 (*) 
| Montana 2, 329 421.7] 1,542 4, 302 7,277 —46.1 499 +2. 5 329 1, 139 2, 739 —16.7 
Jtah 2, 968 +234. 2 1, 560 | 5, 921 12, 227 —30. 1 1, 017 +93. 3 670 2, 761 4, 044 —.7 
0.3 Wyoming 2, 286 +147.9} 1,985] 2,065 2, 760 —23.9 189 —2.6 100 484 1, 166 —11.3 
16 Region XII ° 
+ California 30, 678 $82.5 | 18,512] 71,749 | 174,526 —34.2| 13,855 421.5 8,039} 40,513} 106,839 —15.4 
Nevada 1, 673 +140.0| 1,004 2, 386 1, 893 —56. 5 434 +89. 5 193 611 1, 057 —16.7 
21 Oregon 10, 205 +1429 | 8, 37 12, 652 14, 354 —34.5 1, 661 +8. 5 1, 061 3, 304 4, 831 —20.8 
5s Washington 5, 378 +34. 1 3, 304 16, 290 | 18, 976 —73.1 2, 187 +31.0 1, 234 6, 542 7, 527 —64.3 
v Territories: | } 
y Alaska 967 +70.8 | 744 1, 283 | 470 —44.9 110 +57. 1 58 182 290 +60. 2 
Hawaii | 682 —28.0 | 638 1, 444 | 1, 543 —74.3 133 —3.6 52 890 1, 618 +13.9 
5 
$ ' Total excludes New York, for which data were not reported. 2 Total excludes Idaho, for which data are not comparable, and New York, 
— for which data were not reported. 
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Table 4.—Agricultural placements, by State, August 
and January—August 1941 


[Corrected to Oct. 2, 1941] 



























































August 1941 January-August 1941 
wi All placements 
Social Security Board Per- | Com- = aan Per- 
region and State cent- | plete | men- age | cent 
age | place-| tary change} of all 
Num.- |change} ments | place- | Num-| from | place- 
ber | from ments| ber | Janu- | ments 
Au- ary- | in all 
gust Au- | indus- 
1940 gust | tries 
1940 
a 176, 187} —2.6) 41, 752)134, 435)822, 606; +14. 2) 19.0 
| 
Region I: 
Connecticut ____. 537| +388. 2 537 0} 3,024) +99. 3) 4.4 
Maine._____ ; 511|+284. 2 511 0} 1, 295/+129. 2 4.4 
Massachusetts. _. 300| +233. 3 299 1} 1,320)+189. 5) 1.9 
New — 40; (') 40 0 349) —5.4) 1.9 
Rhode Island. 32) (1) 32 o 3 0) |) lcs 
Vermont....._____ 34) (') 33 1 389} —3. 2) 4.3 
Region II: 
New York__- 2, 484'+134.3) 1, 876 608; 9, 200) +66.8 2.6 
Region III: 
Delaware_____ 53) (') 52 1 322} +76. 0 2.6 
New Jersey 691/+351. 6) 691 0| 2,944) +84. 8} 2.4 
sunmayee ania 520) +390. 6} 507 13) 2, 293/+110. 6) 1.4 
Region IV 
Dist. of ae 4 4 0 108) +45.9 “a 
Maryland 1, 984) (2) 1, 021 963; 8,031) (2) 15.0 
North Carolina. 3, 154) +656. 4 317| 2, 837) 28, 331|+437.0 15.6 
Virginia 173) —27.0 119) 54) 3, 503) +20. 4) 3.9 
West Virginia. 90| +76.5 80) 10} 412} +881) 91.3 
on bs | 
Kentucky ie +70. 7 137 3} 1,497) —11. 5) 4.6 
Michigan. 1, 055) +11.9} 290 765) 6251] +215, 5.4 
—........ 1, 061/+158. 2! 1, 003 58| 4,640} +188) 24 
Region VI: 
Illinois . 3, 007| +469. 5 2, 323 684, 9, 782)+155.7 5 
Indiana ieee 229) +84.7 229) 0} 1,441) —8& 4 1.3 
Wisconsin.______ 710| —10.2 678 32; 4,268) —1.5) 5.4 
Region VII: | | | 
Alabama _ 431|+584. 1 219 212| 7,989) +7.6) 17.5 
SRB 48; (') 48 0; 1,621) —77. 9! 3.3 
Georgia 438| —70. 5 421 7] 6,594] -3.0| 8&4 
Mississipp é 251| —37.6 15 236) 1, 744) —32. 1) 4.0 
South Carolina me 456) (1) 403 53| 2,334/+144. 4) 3.7 
Tenness eS 5, 820) +351. 9 108; 5, 713 ot.770 +96.4| A7.3 
Region Vill. 
Iowa... _. : ; 811; +5.2 750 61; 8,185) +29.8 12.3 
Minnesota.. ....-| 3,471) +15.2) 3, 196 275) 14,657; +19.6) 23.2 
Nebraska. __ 541/+316.2) 455) 86 3, 550/+180.0/ 12.8 
North Dakota. . 10,694) +.5/ 10,418 276| 17,101} +83) 540 
South Dakota: 2, wa hi 3) 1,118) 925, 4, pm 3} 2s 
on ; | 
Arkansas. ___. 7, $48\+161.0) 1,711) 6, 137) 88,112) +56.6) 73.1 
ee 438) +64.7 405) 33) 4,610) +73.4| 7.9 
Missouri __. 1, 329) +337. 2 737; = 582) 14,935) +66) 11.7 
Oklahoma_. 296; —77.4 91 205; 16,946) —5.4) 31.6 
Region X: | | 
Louisiana _____. 318} (1) 45 273) .om +54. 5) 28 
New Mexico _____| 1, 944/ +639. 2 680; 1, 24) —4.7| 31.4 
Texas... __ _.| 52,347| —52.3 362) 51, 985) on mal —3.3) 44.4 
Region XI: 
Arizona.._____ 1, 657; +69. 8 250 407| 28,816) +34. 6 7.4 
Colorado___. r 6, 559) —13.3 412| 6,147 q +2.6° 48.0 
ee 6, 365)+255. 2} 1,460) 4,896) 27,815/+114.4) 63.0 
Montana. __. , 1, 501; +72.6) 1,195 396; 7,973) +55.0) 35.9 
Utah Bite. 1, 030) +160. 8 704 326, 4,213) +4.4 23.0 
Wyoming...____. 208; —21.5 179 29; 1,388) +86 11.1 
ion XII: | 
California 12, 216) +13.1) 2,417) 9,799) 43, 152) +80.9) 13.6 
Nevada ; 693) +118. 6 640 53) 2,617) +58. 2 17.2 
Oregon _....| 30, 194)+146. 0 864| 29,330) 83,226 +46.6 53.2 
Washington __ fee 9, 224) +40.4, 1,544) 7680 32,768 +30.6 30. 4 
Territories: | 
Sa 6} () 6 0 2} (') | 4 
Hawaii_.._..___ lll) +40.5 lll 0 542 +120.3 6.6 
j | ! 








1 Not computed, because less than 50 placements were made in either 


? Increase of more than 1,000 percent. 

+ Excludes _ supplementary eae made in cooperation with the 
7 ~ tate Employment Service prior to August and included in data for 

rkansas. 
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although women are being hired for an ever. 
increasing number of jobs, there is no proof that 
they are sharing proportionately in opportunities 
for regular jobs in manufacturing and trade created 
by the defense program. 

Active file—Since May 1941, the number of job 
seekers registered for work has declined continy- 
ously as the defense program has absorbed more 
and more of the available labor supply. The 
active file of registrants as of the end of the month 
dropped 343,000 to 4.4 million, 12 percent below 
September 1940. 

Although the number of job applications re- 
ceived by State employment offices in September— 
1.4 million—declined from the previous month, 
was 16 percent higher than in September 1940, 
There is evident an increased use of State employ- 
ment offices by job seekers, and many persons not 
previously seeking jobs are probably entering the 
labor market. 

More than 6.6 million new applications for 
work and approximately 7.5 million renewals have 
been filed with the United States Employment 
Service thus far this year. The number of per- 
sons filing applications for the first time in 1941 
represented an increase of almost 44 percent over 
the first 9 months of last year; renewals, however, 
were 1.4 percent fewer. 

In 15 States—particularly those of tne South- 


east, Southwest, and Pacific Coast areas—and in 
Alaska and Hawaii, more than half of the total 
applications filed this month were new. Most of 


these areas have received defense contract awards, 
and as a result thousands of workers applying for 
jobs at plants engaged in defense production were 
registered with the public employment service 
system for the first time. 

In 36 States fewer job seekers were registered 
for work than a year ago; reductions in 10 States— 
Connecticut, Georgia, Hawaii, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Montana, Nevada, Ohio, Vermont, and 
Washington—ranged from 40 to 71 percent. A 
heavy volume of defense contracts has greatly 
stimulated employment in 7 of these States, and 
from Nevada and Vermont large numbers of 
workers have migrated to nearby defense centers 
in other States. At the other extreme, the active 
file in Arkansas was almost 3 times as great as a 
year ago; large increases also were reported 
Florida, Indiana, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
Except for Indiana and Texas, where there is no 
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Chart 2.—Active file of men and women registrants at 
public employment offices as of end of month, Janu- 
ary 1939-September 1941 
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validity period for the active file, the increase 
may be attributed to registrations of workers 
who were employed on defense construction proj- 
ects now completed. 

At the end of September 1941, the active file 
(excluding New York, for which data were not 
reported) numbered 2.8 million men and 1.2 
million women. According to comparable data 
for both periods, job seekers registered for work 
in each group were fewer by 13 and 3.4 percent, 
respectively, than on September 30, 1940. Male 
registrants were fewer in 37 States and women 
registrants, in 28 States. For the first time since 
February 1941, less than 1 million applications 
for work were filed by men. The 936,000 applica- 
tions represented an increase of 13 percent over 
September 1940; the 460,000 applications filed by 
women, an increase of 22 percent. 

Vocational Training Activities 

Placements of trainees rose to a new high in 
August, while the referral of workers to training 
courses declined. The increase in placements 
reflected greater job opportunities and increasing 
employer utilization of trainees. The decrease in 
referrals from the high reached in the previous 
month probably reflects the slackening that fol- 
lowed the utilization in July of training facilities 
which had become available at the close of the 
regular school term, but perhaps may also be due 
to a growing stringency of workers available for 
referral. In many communities where courses 
have been set up to meet employers’ needs, either 
there are no registrants available or potential 
trainees are unwilling to undertake unpaid pre- 
employment training. The proportion of workers 
under age 21 attracted to training declined again 
for the second month. 
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Placements of trainees have risen steadily since 
the program was started, with the single excep- 
tion of June 1941. The August placements rose 
19 percent over July to a new high of 8,600. An 
additional 10,100 persons were reported by local 
schools and WPA offices to have found jobs with- 
out the assistance of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. Trainees known to have been hired 
in the first 8 months of 1941 numbered 115,300. 

Training in aircraft occupations apparently still 
offers enrollees the best opportunity for employ- 
ment; trainees from such courses led in number of 
placements for the fourth consecutive month. 
Registrants placed from machine-shop courses 
reached a record high, although the proportion to 
total placements dropped below 30 percent for the 
first time. 

In general, the proportion of trainees placed in 
the various occupational groups in August did not 
vary much from the pattern of the rest of the year. 
Forty-eight percent of the placements were made 
in semiskilled occupations, 31 percent in skilled, 
and 16 percent in unskilled. More than one-third 
of the skilled placements were of tinsmiths, copper- 
smiths, and sheet-metal workers, and more than 
half of the semiskilled placements were in aircraft 


Table 5.—Placements of trainees from pre-employment 
refresher courses, by specified characteristic, August 
1941 and January~August 1941 

[Corrected to Oct. 9, 1941] 





























Placements 
Characteristic ‘ 
' anuary- 
August 1941 August 1941 
Total : ' 8, 588 48, 227 
Age (years): ‘é 
Under 21 3, 042 13, 203 
21-24 ‘ | 2, 190 13, 256 
25-44 2, 926 19, 153 
45 and over 430 2, 520 
Unspecified 0 5 
Race: F 
White 8, 523 47,824 
Negro and other 65 398 
Unspecified _ - 0 5 
Type of course taken: : 
Aviation services 3, 762 19, 656 
Drafting and blueprinting-_. 92 
Machine shop 2, 503 17, 668 
Sheet-metal work 631 2, 666 
Welding E 529 2, 692 
All other 1, 071 4, 920 
ee | 
Occupation in which placed: 
Professional and managerial 134 646 
Clerical and sales ; 164 891 
Service ; : Ys 491 
Agriculture, fishery, and forestry i) 87 
Dh dinkin: + ste endiabigvcihicnéwadeneamaiits 2, 703 15, 677 
TEE I ELIAS AME ER ES TIT GS ER 4, 081 23. 298 
0 SS STS LE ee 1,399 6, 167 
Unspecified : aa 0 970 
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occupations. In August, almost 90 percent of the 
trainees placed, a slightly higher proportion than 
for the January-July period, were placed in jobs 
where they would utilize their training. 

California and New York, the leading States in 
number of placements made since January, also 
led in August, with 1,955 and 1,320, respectively. 
Thirty-eight percent of all August placements, the 
same percentage as during the January-July 
period, were made in these two States. Indicating 
the trend toward training of local workers for em- 
ployment in areas experiencing shortages of appli- 
cants, Montana placed, probably chiefly on the 
West Coast, 130 trainees who had been enrolled in 
its aircraft courses. 

Continuing the tendency of the past 2 months, 
the placement of persons under 21 years of age 
rose further in relative importance to 35 percent 
of the total, the highest percentage placed from 
this age group since November 1940. The pro- 
portion for the 25-44 age group declined from July, 
to 34 percent of the total. Placements of workers 
aged 21-24 and of those 45 years and over con- 
stituted 26 and 5 percent, respectively, of the 
August total. In no month since the beginning of 
the defense program have placements from the 
group 45 years and over exceeded 6 percent of the 
total. Placements of nonwhite workers and vet- 
erans constituted about the same proportions, 0.8 
and 2.4 percent, respectively, in August as in the 
January-July period. 

The 32,110 referrals in August were 4,000 fewer 
than the record volume reached in July. Nearly 
a fourth of the total number of registrants were 
accepted for training in aviation-service courses, 
but the August referrals of 7,800 to these courses 
were more than 500 below the June peak. New 
enrollments in machine-shop courses dropped to 
9,500 from the July record of 12,800. The only 
courses showing an increase in referrals were the 
welding and sheet-metal work groups. The 5,000 
registrants set a new high for admissions to weld- 
ing courses, and the 3,100 new enrollees in sheet- 
metal work courses were within 10 of the record 
established in May. 

California and New York, which together have 
accounted for more than half of the referrals to 
aircraft courses since January, also led in August 
with 2,095 and 1,710 new enrollees, respectively. 
In Kansas and Washington, where large numbers 
of aircraft workers are needed, there were only 685 
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and 850 referrals to aviation-service training 
courses. Pennsylvania led in referrals to mg. 
chine-shop courses with 1,625, followed by New 
Jersey and New York. These three States, to. 
gether with Ohio and Michigan, accounted for 69 
percent of the applicants accepted for training jp 
machine-shop courses during the month. 

The problem of finding recruits for pre-employ- 
ment refresher vocational training is increasing, 
In some States, particularly New York and Cali- 
fornia, there is considerable competition among 
employers who are offering to train boys on the 
job and to pay them while they are learning. 


Insurance Activities 

As the pace of defense production increased, 
September unemployment compensation payments 
reached a new all-time low. Benefits of $22.9 


Chart 3.—Number of weeks compensated, by type of 
unemployment, for weeks ended in January 194- 
September 1941 
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million to unemployed workers and the 2.6 million 
continued claim receipts were both 13 percent be- 
low the August figures. At least 572,000 workers 
received benefit checks during September, the 
lowest number for any month of 1940 or 1941, the 
only years for which comparable data are avail- 
able. Benefits paid were 37 percent and recipi- 
ents 44 percent below the September 1940 level. 
It appears, therefore, that, although material and 
equipment shortages are causing lay-offs in a few 
communities, priorities unemployment had not by 
September materially affected the volume of un- 
employment compensation claims and payments. 
Central-office reports indicate a continued drop in 
benefit disbursements to an even lower level in 
October, as fewer notices of new unemployment 
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were filed in September than in any month since 
benefit payments began in all States. 

Weeks compensated.—The number of weeks of 
unemployment compensated declined 328,000 in 


September, to reach a new low of 2.1 million 
weeks (table 6). More than 90 percent of all 
weeks compensated were for total unemployment. 
Hawaii, Illinois, Maine, Missouri, New Hamp- 


Table 6.—Continued claims received, weeks compensated, and benefits paid, by State, September 1941 


[Corrected to Oct. 23, 1941] 





Social Security Board 
region and State 


Total 
Region I: 
Connecticut - - 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Region II 
New York 
Region IIT: 
Delaware 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Region IV 
Dist. of Col 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Region V: 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Region VI 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 
Region VII 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Region VIII 
lowa 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Region IX 
Arkansas 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Oklahoma 
Region X 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Texas 
Region XI 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Utah 
Wyoming 
Region XII 
California 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Washington 
Territories 
Alaska 
Hawaii 


Continued claims ! 


Number 


2, 653 


565 
53, 941 
, 006 


2, 005 


444 
792 
010 


63, 372 
.619 
25, 300 


195 
51 
47, 699 
7, 707 
i, 1 
, 421 


}, 549 
, 110 
7,027 
1, 739 
1,912 
25, 243 


, 802 
, 061 


97, 527 
5, 008 
, 600 


Percent-| 


age 


change 


from 


—13 


| August 
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| 
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| 


















































Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
| Percent- ao ae a 
age age 
change Partial Amount? | change Partial 
from Total and part-| Partial from Total and Partial 
August totalcom-| only? August total com-}; only * 
bined 3 bined 3 
—13.5 |1,914,921 | 195,312 |__.- $22, 941,874 | —13.4 |$21, 548,952 |$1, 380, 268 |. A 
+5.7 17, 091 1, 213 1,113 195, 997 +6.1 187, 946 7, 960 7, 208 
—2.4 7, 295 2, 538 2, 150 71, 859 —4.3 55, 329 16,530 | 14,104 
—19.5 | 105,015 7, 527 6,853 | 1,127,902 | —19.1 | 1,087,062 39,838 | 35, 543 
+7.9 5, 073 1, 260 1, 206 46, 928 +6. 2 41, 463 5, 465 5, 128 
—3.1 21, 630 2, 332 (*) 250, 740 —.8 238, 196 12, 544 (4) 
—2.6 1, 280 171 118 11, 696 —3.6 10, 819 867 532 
—23.5 | 327,119 (2) () 3, 782,254 | —22.4| 3,782,254 () (2) 
| 
+8.6 2, 582 501 432 28,809 | +12.6 25, 358 3, 365 2, 906 
+.6 | 100,599 14, 518 (4) 1, 393, 959 +.4 | 1,204,237 98,700 | (4) 
—4.3 | 119,788 (2) (?) 1, 257, 164 —4.9 | 1,257, 164 (2) (3) 
—13.2 9, 822 504 111 123,878 | —143 118, 368 5, 421 1, 248 
—22.6 | 28,854 4,136 | 3,986 387.878 | —21.1 358, 584 29,141 | 27,837 
—15.1 | 41,967 | 3,704! 3,164 313, 031 —7.6 | 208,904 14,007 | 11,045 
—26.0 |} 20,262) 1,151 316 176,574 | —23.3 169, 395 6, 751 1, 486 
—23.8 13, 155 3, 451 | 3. 355 155,371 | —25.4| 131,648 23,723 | 23,173 
—24.5 18, 826 2,778 | 1,312 160,212 | —20.9 147, 751 12, 105 5, 749 
—12.7 | 180, 157 14,853 | 13,924 | 2,237,550 | —17.1 | 2,120,023 117, 527 | 108, 512 
—14.4 59, 329 6, 624 (4) 615,093 | —12.9 579, 203 33,462 | (4) 
—19.4 | 113,131 | 34,423 | 22,175 | 1,715, 787 | —19.6 | 1,460,682 250,960 | 147,675 
—2.4 30, 746 6, 367 (*) 406,913 | —26.2 368, 191 38, 527 4) 
—26.8 | 15,584 | 2,353 1, 485 212, 216 | —30.0 192, 932 19,284 | 11,622 
—15.7 28,724 | 2,040 | 261 219,774 | —12.9 207, 556 12, 023 1, 119 
4+4.3 | 74,404 7,452) (4 769,446 | +1.8 718, 604 50,842 | (4) 
—6.1| 31,458 1, 844 1, 113 274,352 | —2.0 262, 215 12, 137 8, 004 
—5.1 14, 017 709 193 116, 603 —5.1 112, 758 3, 837 980 
+4.9 19, 677 2, 202 | 655 160, 597 +7.2 149, 095 11, 384 2, 870 
—2.3 | 45,742 1,970 | 188 408,187 | +.7 , 438 13, 749 1, 132 
~15.8| 10,505| 1,862} 505) 106,028 | —16.3 96, 259 9,504 | 2,616 
—11.0 | 20, 921 | 3, 349 2,116 | 255, 212 | —6.2 466 26, 746 16, 997 
+8.6 5, 180 519 175 51,030 | +10.1 | 47, 279 3, 748 1, 162 
-2.3 | 1,096 178 | 105 11,505 | —20.4| 10,364 1, 231 669 
—17.1 1, 433 168 , = 12,463 | —13.2 | 11, 589 | 866 | (4) 
—38.2 | 21,827 | 933 | 347 | 153,022 | —38.9 148,055 | 4,967 | 1,780 
—2.3 | 12,389) 1,388 584) 134,764) = —.7 125, 196 9,568 | 3,619 
(6) | 41,717} 10,817 | 10,223 |  523,787| +5.1 460, 574 63,116 | 58, 271 
+2.8 14,009 | 1, 676 | 100 | 163,447 | +7.6 | 150, 974 12, 473 | 564 
+2.6 76,506 | 4, 153 | 911 | 801,074 | +29] 768,211 32,346 | 6, 251 
—21.5 3, 960 | 296 | 89 37,608 | —18.7 35, 355 2, 229 | 629 
—11.2| 46,027 6, 593 | 252 | 401,526 | —11.5 | 368, 320 83, 126 | 883 
13.8 | 5,299 305 | 8} 61,964 | —13.2| 59,308 2, 661 | 54 
—29.8 8, 256 | 760 | 348 | 90,401 | —31.1 | 84, 173 6,169 | 2,7 
—21.1 | 3, 170 | 228 24 30,752 | —20.5 29, 042 1, 690 | 175 
—21.8| 6,539 (2) @ | 68,614 | —20.8 | 68, 614 (2) | () 
+.6 9, 295 | S06) 216 | 130,355; —2.7| 122,214 8,141} 1,851 
—41.3| 1,061 | 215 133 | 14,150 | —40.3 | 12, 548 1, 602 | 832 
| | | | 
—10.0 | 182,127 | 30,133 | 17,492 | 2,978,961 —9.1 | 2,694,815 099 | 153, 248 
—3.0 2, 272 169 39 | 31,714 —3.9 | 30, 197 1, 517 | 303 
—34.2 5, 069 1, 337 721 77,554 | —29.2 | 66, 951 10, 425 4, 890 
—28. 5 11,231 | 2,492 1, 426 166,731 | —25.9| 148,554 23,177 | 13,700 
—50.1 | 612 | 18 | 0 | 8,207 | —52.3 8, 102 195 | 0 
+150.3 1, 003 | 296 285 | 10,055 | +81.7 8, 622 1, 433 | 1, 325 


| 
Compen-| ,; 
sable Number 
2, 170, 455 |2, 110, 233 | 
19, 413 18, 304 
10, 000 9, 833 
132,453 | 112, 542 
6, 650 6, 333 
23, 962 23, 962 
1, 635 1, 451 
322, 407 | 327, 119 
| 
3, 130 | 3, 083 
116,715 | 115,117 
122,731 | 119, 788 | 
11,406 | 10,326 | 
37,114 | 32,990 | 
46,105 | 45,671 
21,931 | 21,413 
15,939 | 16,606 | 
| | 
10, 802 21, 4 
165, 546 | 165,010 
66, 770 65, 953 
148,188 | 147, 554 
37, 200 37,113 
19,699 | 17,937 
30,403 | 30, 764 
72, 543 81, 856 
34, 208 33, 302 
1£,387 | 14,726 
22,969 | 21,879 
57,265 | 47,712 
| 
11,935 | 12,367 
26,052 | 24,270 
5, 682 | 5, 699 
1, 427 1, 274 
1, 599 1, 601 
22, 760 22, 760 
13, 606 13, 777 
%, 879 52, 534 
17, 307 15, 685 
80, 513 80, 749 
4, 626 4, 256 
71, 663 52, 620 
5, 525 5, 604 
9, 232 9, 016 
3, 265 3, 308 | 
6, 847 6, 539 
10, 569 10, 101 
1,330 | 1, 276 
226, 268 | 212, 260 
2,772 | 2, 441 
7, 376 | 6, 406 | 
13,959 | 13,723 
1,032 | 630 
1, 561 1, 299 | 








! Waiting-period claims are represented by difference between total num- 
ber and number of compensable claims. 
1 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by 
State law in Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
* Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 
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‘ Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unem- 


ployment. 


5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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shire, Oregon, and West Virginia were the only 
States in which a fifth or more of all weeks com- 


Table 7.—Continued claims received for all types of 
unemployment,' by State, for weeks ended in Sep- 
tember 1941 

[In thousands; data corrected to Oct. 22, 1941] 


















































Weekly average Number for week ended— 
Social poet Done Percent- 
region tate , age 3 
Num- Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
+ change | Sept. 6 ‘ ‘ 
ber from 13 20 27 
August ? 
Type of unemploy- 
ment: 
All types. -. 603. 6 —17.2 634. 5 628. 6 597.0 554. 2 
Total only. 543. 4 —18.1 579.6 562.0 535. 2 496. 8 
and part- 
; 60.2 —8.2 54.9 66. 6 61.8 57.4 
All types 
R I: 
Connecticut. _- 5.3 —3.0 5.1 5 5.5 5.0 
Maine........ 2.8 —.6 2.9 2.9 3.0 2.6 
Massachusetts 31.9 —16.6 35.7 32. 2 30.5 | 29.5 
New Hampshire 2.2 +11.0 2.0 2.3 | 2.2 | 2.3 
Rhode Island... 6.3 —3.9 6.1 6.4 6.4 6.5 
Vermont. -.-__- 5 —.2 .5 5 .4) 6 
Region II: | 
New York ?__ 91.9 —27.7 93.9 94.7 96.8 | 82.3 
Region III: 
Delaware. __.....- 8} +2.0 | a .8 8 8 
New Jersey______. 32. 2 —6.5 34.8 33.3 30.9 29.7 
Pennsylvania ?- 43.8 $1.7} 428] 40.4/ 468/ 45.0 
Region IV: | | 
District of Col___. 3.0 —8.9 3.1 3.1 3.0 2.9 
Maryland.____. 9.1 —21.1 9.8 9.2 | 8.9 | &.3 
North Carolina 12.5 —11.0 12.5 12.5 12.6 | 12.4 
Virginia...____. 5.8 —25.4 6.7 6.2) 55 5.0 
West Virginia. __. 4.7 —21.6 4.6 4.6 4.9 4.6 
Region V: 
Kentucky. . 2.9 —23.3 3.0 27 3.3 2.7 
Michigan... 44.1 —38.0 52.3 58.7 36. 2 29.1 
Ohio * 23. 4 —10.1 24.3 23.9 23.0 22.4 
Region VI: 
Illinois. ___. 37.2 —19.7 36.7 39.4 37.3 35.5 
Indiana. __. | 10.6 —27.3 9.5 12.4 10.3 10.0 
Wisconsin. . | 5.7 —27.4 6.8 6.0 5.2 4.9 
Region VII: 
Alabama. . . | 9.0 —18.4 9.4 9.5 &.8 8&3 
Florida___. 20.1 —9.6 22.1 20. 2 20.5 17.8 
G j; 11.0 —3.4 10.9 11.5 11.7 9.9 
M sippi 4.1 —12.8 4.5 4.1 3.8 3.9 
South Carolina 6.0 —5.8 6.6 5.4 6.5 5.5 
ennessee _ . 15.4 —14 16. 6 15.1 14. 6 15.0 
Region VIII: 
a 3.8 —25.6 41 4.1 3.6 3.3 
Minnesota___. 7.1 —5.3 7.3 7.2 6.9 7.0 
Nebraska __. 1.6 —3.9 1.4 1.6 1.6 1.6 
North Dakota... .4 —20.1 4 .4 4) .4 
South Dakota. _. .4 —21.8 .4 .4 4 4 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 5.7) 40.0 6.5 6.4 5.2 | 4.9 
Kansas___. 3.8 —3.0 3.9 4.0 3.8) 3.7 
Missouri. - 14.9 —4.6 14.7 15.5 14.8 | 14.5 
Oklahoma 4.5 +.8|) 47 48) 44] 4.3 
Region X: 
Louisiana 23.1 —7.4 27.5 23.0 21.8 20.0 
New Mexico 1.2 | —17.7 1.2 1.2} 1.1 1.1 
Texas. _. 18. 6 | —19.2 20.5 19.4 | 17.6 16.9 
Region XI: | 
Arizona. - 1.5} —123 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.4 
Colorado. ...__- 2.6 —24.5 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.1 
Idaho. - _. 9] —30.2 1.0 .9 .8 .8 
Montana ! 1.9 | —4.5 2.0 2.0 1.9 1.9 
Utah.._._. 2.6 | —11.8 2.6 2.5 2.6 2.5 
Wyoming 4) —36.2 5 .4 .3 4 
Region XII: | 
California 58.4 -9.0 59.8 58.9 58. 6 56. 5 
Nevada. _ _. t —5.6 .8 on e 8 
Oregon. . 22) 223 2.0 24 2.3 21 
Washington 43); —22.2 4.4 4.5 4.2 4.2 
Territories: | 
Alaska. --_..-. .3| —33.3 a x A a 
Hawaii. ei 150. 6 aan 3 3 8 











! Includes claims for total, partial, and part-total unemployment. 
3 Based on unrounded data. 
+ Does not provide benefits for partial and part-total unemployment. 
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pensated were for partial and part-total unem. 
ployment. 

Under-employment as well as unemployment 
has been less prevalent this year than last. Dur. 
ing the first 9 months of 1941, workers were com. 
pensated for more than 2.2 million weeks of 
partial and part-total unemployment combined, 
compared with 3.7 million weeks in the same 
months of 1940. In the 31 States reporting sep. 
arately for both types of unemployment, workers 
received benefits for 949,100 weeks of partial and 
533,600 weeks of part-total unemployment. Par. 
tial unemployment represents less than full-time 
employment with the employer-employee rela- 


‘ tionship maintained, while part-total unemploy- 


ment is a period of otherwise total unemployment 
during which an individual has odd jobs or sub- 
sidiary work. 

Benefit payments.—Total disbursements for the 
first 9 months of 1941 were slightly more than 
$275 million, 35.6 percent less than payments dur- 
ing the corresponding months of 1940. During 
this same period, in the 15 States which have the 
greatest concentration of defense activity, benefit 
disbursements dropped at a slightly faster rate 
than for all other States—36.4 percent as com- 
pared with 33.1 percent. 

Twelve jurisdictions, including the States of 
Connecticut, Missouri, and New Jersey, did not 
share in the decline in benefit payments from 
August to September (table 6). Of the 31 States 
which had full benefit-payment experience in the 


Chart 4.—Number of waiting-period and compensable 
continued claims received, for weeks ended in Janu- 
ary 1940-September 1941 
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first 9 months of both 1939 and 1940, 26 paid less 
in January-September 1941 than in either of the 
two previous comparable periods; only the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Louisiana paid more. In 
the District of Columbia, modification of the ben- 
efit provisions of the unemployment compensa- 
tion law has been largely responsible for the in- 
creased payments; and Louisiana, recent lay- 
offs from defense construction projects were a 
contributing factor. 


Chart 5.—Average weekly number of claimants draw- 
ing benefits, by month, January 1939-September 
1941' 
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1 Benefits not payable in Illinois and Montana until July 1939. 
Claims received.—Continued claims averaged 


604,000 a week in September, 17 percent less than 
in August, and the lowest average on record 
(table 6). The number of persons filing claims 
dropped from 635,000 at the beginning to 554,000 
in the last week of the month, 119,000 fewer than 
in the last week of August (table 7). Despite 
the reduction in continued claim receipts in the 
Nation as a whole, larger volumes were reported 
in 10 States. The most significant increases, in 
view of the large volume of defense activity in 
these areas, occurred in New England 
States and in Pennsylvania and Delaware. In 
Maine, the principal cause for the increase was 
a slackening of activity in the shoe industry; in 
New Hampshire, the closing of the summer resort 
season. An anthracite miners’ strike was partly 
responsible for the rise in Pennsylvania. Seasonal 
curtailment of canning operations accounted for 
the exceptional increase (183 percent) in Hawaii. 

Average number of claimants.—The average 
weekly number of benefit recipients declined to 
about 493,000 in September, 382,000 fewer than 


some 
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in September of last year and the lowest average 
weekly total for any month for which these data 
are available (table 8). Only 447,000 claimants 


Table 8.—Average weekly number of claimants receiv- 
ing benefits, number receiving first payments, and 
number exhausting benefit rights, by State, Sep- 


tember 1941 
(Corrected to Oct. 22, 1941] 
































: = Claimants re- Claimants ex- 
ay ng oon al ceiving first hausting benefit 
5 eae payments rights 
hits — — 
—_— and an. | Per- Per- 
— | Average | centage | | centage centage 
| weekly | change | Number| change | Number) change 
number| from from from 
| August August August 
| 
Total 493,423 | —13.7 |?188,974 |? —33.3 |? 108,874 |? —18.3 
Region I: 
Connecticut 4, 256 | +3.5 2, 299 | —14.5 830 | +72.9 
Maine__-_. 2,223 | —11.9 1,255 | +63.0 3 405 —41.7 
Massachusetts 28, 436 —8.4 7,780 | —22.3 8, 773 +31.8 
New Hampshire. 1, 472 +1.6 721 +74. 2 3 260 —2.6 
Rhode Island_. 5, 610 —5.9 2,815 | +12.2 1, 874 —3.9 
Vermont : 344; —1.7 1 +17.9 92 —11.5 
Region II: | 
New York 75, 254 —30.4 24, 214 —31.7 | 3 23, 212 —41.5 
Region III: | 
Delaware _. 694 | +1.0 419 +11.7 154 —8.9 
New Jersey 26, 932 +2.8 13,979 | —19.6 5, 868 +13.8 
Pennsylvania... 27,5388 | —7.1 14, 160 —2.6 8, 185 —6.6 
Region IV: | 
Dist. of Col 2,407 | —12.2 73 —26.0 366 | —25.5 
Maryland 7,941 | —18.5 2, 269 — 50.0 1, 900 —29.5 
North Carolina 11,077 | —9.6 4,611 —7.8 | 41,176 —36.0 
Virginia . 4,936 | —30.6 1, 907 +.6 1, 524 — 57.0 
West Virginia.._|  3,845| -—30.6| 1,843] +7.8 3932 | —66.0 
Region V: | 
Kentucky 5,176 | —24.3| 1,686/ —4.8] 31,230] —30.3 
Michigan 40,105 | -—2.3] 21,037 | —67.6 1,803 | --18.8 
Ohio 15, 072 —17.3 6, 362 —12.5 | 32,580 +6.7 
Region VI: | 
Illinois 34,747 | —20.7 14, 513 —25.3 6, 965 —38.7 
Indiana 8,879 | —15.6 (*) (*) aieoes 
Wisconsin | 4,236) —27.6 (4) . eee 
Region VII: | 
Alabama | 7,032) —16.9)| 2,206) —28.2 1, 146 +3.4 
Florida ; .-| 18,9389 +6.4 | 5,487 —39.6 , 904 | +176.0 
Georgia 7, 630 | —6.8 3, 223 +2.8 | 31,412 —11.6 
Mississippi 3,441 | —5.3 1, 354 —5.8 5 646 —14.2 
South Carolina §,145| +81 2, 198 —19.9 3 587 —2.3 
Tennessee 11, 082 —2.8 4, 058 —7.8 | 31,632 —16.6 
Region VIII: 
lowa 2,826 | —20.4 1, 151 —29.2 1, 041 +12.3 
Minnesota 5, 543 —14.1 2, 158 +1.3 1, 185 —10.6 
Nebraska ; ie +.2 458 —6.9 275 +17.5 
North Dakota_.--| 297 | -—29.1 110 —13.4 3272 | +248.7 
South Dakota...| 358 | —22.5| 137] —1L0| *147| —27.6 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 5, 225 —40.0 1, 933 —66.6 1, 787 +15.1 
Kansas 3, 212 +1.2 1,336 —18.5 674 +13.8 
Missouri 12, 276 +4.2 7, 140 —5.1 2, 620 —21.2 
Oklahoma 3,517| —4.9| 161 | —104 846 | —19.4 
Region X: | 
Louisiana 18,944 | +4.9 6, 316 —30.7 6, 547 +82. 7 
New Mexico 979 —21.4 322 | —30.0 171 —30.5 
Texas___. 12, 148 —12.1 5, 535 —23.9 3, 962 —16.4 
Region XI: 
Arizona 1, 288 | —13.7 | 763 +5.5 465 —12.8 
Colorado. - .- 2, 068 —30.1 682 —9.5 585 +5.0 
Idaho ‘ 800 | —18.7 151 — 57.1 173 —33.5 
Montana 1, 536 —8. 2 405 —%.2 3352 —42.5 
Utah 2, 355 a 693 | —43.0 70 (') 
Wyoming - ---- 295 ~40 5 110 —44.7 104 —92.5 
Region XII: 
California 48, 112 —10.1 14,477 | —34.1 6,918 | —22.7 
Nevada. _-.--.-- 563 | —6.3 178} —7.8 111 +9.9 
Oregon 1, 602 —23.8 721 | —35.8 490 —47.9 
Washington - - 3, 292 | —26.7 1, 136 —52.7 596 —33.3 
Territories: 
Alaska ue | 38.5 62 —48.3 37 —45.6 
Hawaii +142 3 122 | +117.8 51 | +88.9 

















1 Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated 
during weeks ended within month. 

? Excludes Indiana and Wisconsin. f 

+ Represents claimants exhausting benefit rights under uniform-duration 
provision of State law. 

‘ Data not comparable. 

‘ Only 4 claimants exhausted benefit rights during August. 











Table 9.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, and 
benefits paid, by State, by specified period through September 1941 
{In thousands; data corrected to Oct. 30, 1941] 







































































Funds available for a 
benefits as of Sept. Collections ? Benefits paid * 
30, 1941 z 
Cumulative through ' | = ee, 
Social Security | Month and a, September 1941 3 July-September 1941 | July-September 194) 
Board region and {year benefits a — ‘ a 
, centage October Cumulative) October 
State frst payable) | nount 1 | change 1940-Sep- Percent- | “through | 1940-Sep- Percent. 
o from | Collections tember un ¢ | September | tember age 
June 30,) and inter- |Collections | 1941 | Amount | °/Sue 1941 ¢ 1941 | Amount epange 
1941 est ¢ April- inn 
June 1941 | June 194] 
_——— — perez x nih aa AR | eat > Pe erw—mr— 
ites clini aahincionhiibe $2, 300,527 | +9.3 | $4,025,281 | $3,883,249 | $941,279 | $260, 811 7 +8.8 | $1,618,853 | $367, 205 78, 933 —1L1 
Region I: 7 =o Re sae : 
Connecticut... _- Jan. 1938. 58,974 | +9.8 84, 222 81, 343 22, 567 5, 425 —8.6 | 24, 456 2, 591 521 +138 
Maine__...___. e Se 6,435 | +20.3 18, 910 18, 544 4, 563 1, 301 +14.0 12, 220 | 1, 889 254; ~42¢8 
Massachusetts = Sa 99,259 | +9.3 193, 501 186, 815 42, 844 12, 125 +7.8 91, 929 19,661} 4,252) -—19 
New Hampshire x “Che 7,603 | +8.5 15, 230 14, 697 2, 838 714 +24.6 7, 389 1, 240 | 160} —547 
Rhode Islan do... 18, 707 | +18.6 44, 608 43,618 | 12,040 3,649 | +13.4 25, 749 3, 648 822; -~a33% 
verment.. . -do... 4,128 | +11.3 7,170 6, 921 1, 640 435 | +14.0 2, 715 | 548 39 | —4.1 
Region II: 
mrt ae 7, = 260,290 | +9.5 588, 848 571,575 | 137, 752 38, 456 | +5.4 321,700 | 73,354 17, 448 ~33 
in > 
Delaware... _. Jan. 1939 8,722 | +8.9 11, 150 10, 672 2, 620 742 +7.9 1, 968 | 550 80 —%5 
New Jersey __.- y ae 167,270 | +8.8 213, 145 204, 074 56, 873 16,427 | +11.2 | 41, 606 13, 374 3, 932 +22.7 
——— Jan. 1938 185, 654 | +14.1 382, 358 372, 170 90, 853 25,875 | +12.4 190, 005 26, 336 4, 057 —47.3 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col__. -do__.. 23,091 | “+6.8 30, 820 29, 337 6, 088 1,749} +123} 6,938 | 2,342 415 25.5 
Maryland... Ss 29,660 | +11.7 57, 297 55, 755 15, 099 4, 352 | +8.4 26, 442 4, 937 1, 421 11.8 
North Carolina. - ee 30,732 | +1.7 51, 566 49, 834 11, 277 1, 279 | 19,731 | 3, 357 66 +13.6 
Virginia___. 7 ts 24,793 | +7.4 45, 682 44, 142 10, 039 2, 322 —1.8 | 18, 436 | 3, 363 759 ~13.6 
Wee, Vagina. do... 25, 235 | +10.5 48, 937 47, 694 10,945 | 2, 985 +22. 5 22, 700 3, 188 734 32.7 
ion V: } 
Kentucky.... Jan. 1939_ 37,145 | +7.9 51, 646 49, 344 11, 699 3, 122 +5.3 | 11,749 | 3,155 627 —13.5 
Michigan - - July 1938... 109, 857 | +13.3 227, 456 221,616 | 62, 331 18,120} +10.8|) 115, 668 14,430} 5,899) +1703 
— Jan. 1939_. 207,829 | +9.9 274, 312 262, 087 67, 097 19, 558 +14.4 57,948 | 13, 452 | 2, 010 —33.2 
Region 4 | 
Mlinois__. July 1939. 229, 545 +7.4 326, 018 312, 067 74, 824 21, 092 +10.0 | 82,632 | 29,951 | 6, 600 —15.8 
Indiana. Apr. 1938 _. 60,170 | +11.1 103, 325 99, 680 24, 765 6,924) +11.9) 39,9065} 5,420 | 1, 293 +42 5 
Wisconsin -..| July 1936_. 64,755 | +4.7 88, 450 83, 310 12, 611 3,216; +9.3 21,731 | 2, 821 719 +73.4 
Region VII: 
Alabama... Jan. 1938. _- 23,200 | +8.3 42, 876 41, 609 10, 644 2, 375 —19.2 19, 616 3, 423 | 736 —11.7 
Florida. _- Jan. 1939_- 14, 345 —.8 29, 912 28, 880 7, 739 1, 942 —12.7 14, 058 5, 585 2, 153 +95.7 
a. . £B...... 29,093 | +8.4 41, 421 39, 698 9, 793 2, 881 +7.6 9,889 | 3,027 | 801 +15.0 
Mississippi. - - Apr. 1938__- 5, 257 | +10.2 12, 261 11, 887 3, 093 844) +104 6,361 | 1, 706 389 —12.4 
South Carolina___| July 1938__. 15,040 | +9.2 22, 154 21, 229 5, 689 1, 613 | +4.1 6, 423 | 1,719 438 +244 
Resin Vin hates Jan. 1938__. 18, 707 | +10.2 40, 669 39, 485 9, 970 2, 818 | +7.9 20, 435 4, 694 | 1, 201 +7.6 
on : | 
RT July 1938__. 20,921 | +10.4 37, 091 35, 769 8, 070 2,234) +11.5] 14, 047 | 2, 853 379 —37.3 
Minnesota. Jan. 1938_. 26,492 | +8.4 60, 462 58, 549 10, 955 2, 740 +17.7 | 31, 453 7, 673 | 534 — 53.8 
Nebraska..._..__| Jan. 1939 9,943 | +3.9 15, 865 15, 123 2, 089 464 +18.0 | 4, 241 1, 438 | 151 —48.6 
North Dakota. Ee 2,206 | +9.4 4, 410 4, 231 748 228 | +17.7 1, 627 560 | 50 — 66.5 
 —. ; crn eid ee 3,524 | +4.2 4, 979 4, 735 876 171 +14.3 1,051 350 51 —41.7 
Region IX: 
Arkansas. , WS 7,503 | +6.8 15, 312 14, 765 3, 603 965 +7.5 6, 721 | 2, 386 | 29 —33.5 
Kansas_- ae SR 16,785 | +7.5 25, 192 24, 074 5, 168 1, 463 +11.6 | 5, 682 | 1, 766 392 +.3 
Missouri_ ee 72, 626 7.6 4, 108 89, 967 22, 062 6, 010 +9.8 16, 610 | 5, 449 1, 317 +20.2 
ane Dec. 1938 19,966 | +7.3 31, 027 29, 639 6, 378 1, 717 | +6.9 | 10,060 | 2, 761 485 —32.3 
ion X: 
Louisiana. Jan. 1938__ 19, 910 +2.8 43, 178 41, 706 8, 295 2, 549 | —2.2 22, O88 6, 942 2, 140 +25 
New Mexico. Dee. 1938_. 2,988 | +10.6 6, 610 6, 369 1, 47: 400 +12. 3 | 3, 107 933 131 —43.6 
hig ‘ Jan. 1938_. 62,604 | +4.8 101, 443 97, 259 17, 095 3, 774 | +2.0 | 34, 612 6, 542 1, 314 —17.4 
Region 4 | 
Arizona. Seed 7 == 4,375 | +13.2 10, 100 9, 838 2, 306 685 +14.5 5, 387 925 202 +9.2 
Colorado-_. Jan. 1939 11,896 | +8.5 23, 013 22,003 | 4,815 1, 250 —.4) 9, 589 2, 631 385 —41.2 
Idaho. Sept. 1938. 3,024 | +18.4 9, 308 9, 043 2, 139 561 | +16.9 | 5,911 | 1, 643 109 —70.4 
Montana July 1939- 5,408 | +9.6 12, 795 12, 331 2, 901 | 7 +7.2 | 6, 202 | 2, 809 279 —64.4 
Utah.............] Jan. 1938. - 5,234 | +9.4 12, 594 12, 267 2, 938 | 753; +9.6| 6,843 | = 1, 417 333 +67.7 
Region Stn” ....-}| Jan. 1939_. 2,503 | +11.3 6, 057 5, 856 | 1, 255 | 306 | —2.1 2, 952 | 745 66 —67.7 
on rd | | | } 
California........| Jan. 1938... 183,842| +9.2|  361,027/ 348,059 85,490) 24,302) +9.5| 160,381) 57,086) 9,888) —21 
Nevada___ ...| Jan. 1939. 1,283 | +17.1 4, 290 4, 166 | 1, 032 284 +19.3 2, 651 | 968 104 —0.4 
Oregon... _. Jan. 1938 _. 14,677 | +21.2 31, 434 30,615 | 8,291 2,835 | +52.5 16,166 | 2,721 356 — 39.1 
Washington. ...| Jan. 1939_- 27,749 | +12.1 49, 619 47, 797 12, 301 3, 472 | +9.8 20,195 | 6,347 645 -52.2 
t : | 
Alaska........._. = 1,466 | +17.0 2, 612 2, 531 767 249 +93. 8 1, 133 | 322 44 56.3 
PEs aan do 8,046 | +47 8, 811 8, 384 1, 939 335 | —41.8 685 177 23 58 1 
1 Re nts sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and and July 1, 1941, in Oregon. All States collect contributions on a quarter! 


benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account 
maintained inthe U.S. Treasury. State unemployment trust fund accounts 


reflect transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 


2 Represents contributions from employers, plus such penalties and interest 
as are available for benefits, and contributions from employees. Adjusted 
for refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. 
contribution rates are as follows: for ere, 2.7 percent of taxable wages in 

s 3 percent; for employees, 1.5 percent 
of taxable wages in Rhode Island, and 1 percent of taxable wages in Alabama, 
entucky, and New Jersey. Experience ratin 
modified contribution rates, became effective Jan. 1, 1938, in 
1, 1940, in Indiana, Nebraska, and South Dakota; Jan. 1, 1941, in California, 
Kansas, eer’ Minnesota, New Hampshire, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, 

; Apr. 1, 1941, in Alabama, Connecticut, and Hawaii; 


all States excep 
California, 


and West Virgin 
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t Michigan, where rate 


Current 


am | in 
/isconsin; Jan 


basis, either wholly or in part, except West Virginia and Wisconsin, whi 
collect on a monthly basis. 


+ Includes contributions on wages earned by railroad workers through 


See footnote 8. 


June 30, 1939, and $40,562,000 refunded in 1938 by Federal Government to 
13 States, Alaska, and Hawaii, collected on pay rolls for 1936 under title IX 
of the Social Security Act. 
‘ Interest represents earnings of State accounts in unemployment trust 
fund and is credited and reported by the U.S. Treasury at end of each quartet. 
5 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
* Includes benefits paid to railroad workers through June 30, 1939 
? Based on data for 50 States. 
* Not computed, since North Carolina shifted from monthly to quarterly 
collection basis on July 1, 1941, and data are not comparable between periods 
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were receiving unemployment benefit payments 
in the last week of September, as compared 
with 799,000 in the same period last year and 
329,000 in the last week of February 1941, which 
was the peak for any month-end this year. 


Financial Transactions, Third Quarter, 1941 

(ollections.—With pay rolls rising to the high- 
est levels on record, collections deposited in State 
clearing accounts thus far this year have totaled 
nearly $728 million, more than $87 million above 
deposits for the first 9 months of 1940. Collec- 
tions for the third quarter amounted to $260.8 
million, $18.6 million or 9 percent higher than the 
amount collected in the preceding quarter, and 
$52.8 million or 26 percent above receipts for the 
corresponding quarter of 1940. In 1940 there 
was no change in the amounts collected between 
the second and third quarters. The advances in 
collections resulting from increased pay rolls 
have obscured the effect of experience rating on 
the amount of contributions collected. Ex- 
perience-rating plans were provided for in 16 
States in all or part of the first half of 1941. 

Increases in contributions over April-June 1941 
were reported by 42 of the 50 States submitting 
comparable data for both periods. The sharpest 
rises—94 and 53 percent—occurred in Alaska and 
Oregon, respectively. In Alaska the increase is 
mainly attributable to the usual sharp seasonal 
expansion in canning, fishing, mining, construc- 
tion, and trade. The gain in Oregon is partly ac- 
counted for by the higher level of operations in the 
lumber and timber basic products industries and 
its effect upon other activities within the State. 
Other significant increases—25 and 23 percent— 
occurred in New Hampshire and West Virginia. 
The gain in New Hampshire was due to the 
receipt of collections from employers permitted 
to report on a semiannual basis as well as to the 
higher level of employment prevailing throughout 
the quarter. 

Declines from the preceding quarter were re- 
ported by eight States. Collections in Alabama, 
Connecticut, and Hawaii were from 9 to 42 percent 
lower, largely because tax rates were modified as 
experience rating became effective with April- 
June 1941 pay Reductions in Colorado, 
Florida, Louisiana, Virginia, and Wyoming ranged 
from less than 1 to 13 percent. In these States, 
the completion of defense construction projects 


rolls. 
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caused lay-offs which were largely responsible for 
the declines in collections. 

Of the States reporting comparable data, only 
eight—Alabama, Hawaii, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Table 10.—Ratio of benefits' to collections,’ by State 
and by specified period through September 1941 





[Corrected to Oct. 28, 1941] 









































Ratio 4 (percent) of— 
; Total 
Social Security Month and | Benefits post jaye ned benefits 
Board region and | year benefits! to collec- oom : a to cumu- 
State first payable; tions lative 
__| October since 
January- = collec- 
; 1940-Sep-| benefits 
Septem- | ‘tember |first pay-| “ons 
ber 1941 pay and 
1941 able | interest 4 
Total 37.8 39.0 5 56.7 40.2 
Region I: 
Connecticut. Jan. 1938 10.8 11.5 36.9 29.0 
Maine do__.. 33.9 41.4 82.4 64.6 
Massachusetts. -__|.....do__-- 41.9 45.9 63.1 47.5 
New Hampshire. Jn dnied 35.3 43.7 70.3 48.5 
Rhode Island do 29. 5 30.3 71.9 57.7 
Vermont ee 32. 6 33.4 49.1 37.9 
Region II: 
New York.._.. do 52.3 53.2 67.8 54.6 
Region III: 
Delaware Jan. 1939. 20.4 21.0 28.8 17.6 
New Jersey. , Se 24.2 23.5 30.0 19.5 
Pennsylvania....| Jan. 1938_ 27.8 29.0 62.8 49.7 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col. __- 37.1 38. 5 29.5 22. 5 
Maryland... _.. — SS 32.7 32.7 56.5 46.1 
North Carolina a OPE 30.7 29.8 48.7 38.3 
Virginia so ... 32.6 33.5 51.4 40. 4 
West Virginia oe 30.0 29.1 60.4 46.4 
Region V: 
Kentucky_. | Jan. 1939 23.6 27.0 38.1 22.7 
Michigan. - _. July 1938. 23.1 23.2 72.6 50.8 
Ohio... .. ‘ Jan. 1939 18.5 20.0 34.8 21.1 
Region VI: 
Illinois ..-| July 1939 38.4 40.0 51.2 25.3 
Indiana. .........| Apr. 1938... 20.8 21.9 54.7 38.7 
Wisconsin _. July 1936. 24.6 22.4 537.9 24.6 
Region VII: 
Alabama Jan. 1938. 29.9 32.2 59.7 45.8 
Florida._----- Jan. 1939. __| 67.6 72.2 73.3 47.0 
Georgia. -- do 29.0 30.9 40.4 23.9 
Mississippi | Apr. 1938___| 53.0 55.1 70. 5 51.9 
South Carolina_..| July 1938___| 26.8 30.2 42.6 29.0 
Tennessee __ | Jan. 1938 44.8 7.1 64.3 50.2 
Region VIII: 
lowa .....| July 1938. 36.3 35.4 54.1 37.9 
Minnesota.......| Jan. 1938_ 73.9 70.0 67.3 52.0 
Nebraska_--.---- Jan. 1939. 72.5 68.8 52.0 26.7 
North Dakota_. do 89.8 74.9 68.8 36.9 
South Dakota do.. 47.4 39.9 37.5 21.1 
Region IX: 
Arkansas do 70.1 66. 2 70. 4 43.9 
Kansas | do 34.3 34.2 40.4 22. 6 
Missouri | --do 22.6 24.7 29. 4 17.6 
Oklahoma Dec. 1938___| 41.6 43.3 58.4 32.4 
Region X: 
Louisiana. . Jan. 1938 73.2 83.7 64.7 51.2 
New Mexico Dec. 1938 58.9 63.4 78.6 7.0 
Texas Jan. 1938 40.9 38.3 44.5 34.1 
Region XI: 
Arizona do... 35.7 40.1 68. 6 53.3 
Colorado Jan. 1939 53.3 54.6 71.7 41.7 
Idaho Sept. 1938. 84.0 76.8 97.1 63. 5 
Montana : July 1939 105. 5 96.8 99.1 48.5 
Utah Jan. 1938 46.3 48.2 70.3 54.3 
Wyoming Jan. 1939 61.7 59. 4 84.4 48.7 
Region XII: 
California. -..-- Jan. 1938. 63.9 66.8 60.1 46.9 
Nevada... Jan. 1939 92.2 93.8 99.4 61.8 
Oregon Jan. 1938_. 32.7 32.8 65.0 51.4 
Washington Jan. 1939 48.4 51.6 69. 1 40.7 
Territories: 
Alaska , SS 48.6 42.0 68.3 43.4 
Hawaii Be 8.6 9.1 13.2 7.8 





1 Adjusted for voided benefit checks; includes benefits paid to railroad 
workers through June 30, 1939. 

2 See table 9, footnotes 2 and 3. 

3 Not adjusted for transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 

4 Comparisons are valid only among States which initiated benefits at the 


same time. 
6 Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collections since Jan. 1, 1938. 
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New Hampshire, South Dakota, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia—collected smaller amounts than in the 
corresponding quarter of last year. The reduc- 
tions in all these States reflected the operation of 
experience rating. 

More collections were deposited in State clear- 
ing accounts in January—September 1941 than in 
the first 9 months of any other year. Increases 
over July-September 1940 varied widely for the 
43 States reporting larger collections; in Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, and South Dakota, the declines 
were entirely due to rate reductions granted to 
employers under experience-rating laws. In the 
two latter States the average rate of contribution 
under experience rating, which has been effective 
since January 1, 1940, was lower in 1941 than in 
1940. 

Available funds.—Collections deposited and 
interest earned—$274.6 million—during the third 
quarter of 1941 on accounts in the unemployment 
trust fund exceeded disbursements—$78.9 million 
—by $195.7 million. As a result, there was a 
9.3-percent net increase over the previous quarter 
in funds available for benefit payments; these 
funds totaled more than $2.3 billion at the end 
of September. Increases in the amount of funds 
available were reported in every State except 
Florida, where benefits exceeded collections and 
interest by more than $122,000. There was no 
transfer of funds to the railroad unemployment 
insurance account during July-September 1941. 


Ratio of benefits to collections.—As unemploy- 
ment compensation claims and payments reached 
new all-time lows, benefits this year represented 
only 38 cents of every dollar collected, compared 
to 67 cents for January-September 1940. The 
reduction reflects the rising level of employment 
and wages. Ratios of benefits to collections in 
the first 9 months of this year were lower than a 
year ago in 46 jurisdictions; the most pronounced 
reductions occurred in Alaska, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Wyoming. Ex- 
cept for Maine, these States also reported the 
largest reductions at the end of June 1941. The 
ratio of payments to collections decreased, from 
the first 9 months of 1940 to the corresponding 
period of 1941, from $1.34 to 49 cents in Alaska, 
from $1.25 to 62 cents in Wyoming, and from 90 
cents or more to 35 cents or less in Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 
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In the five States reporting higher ratios for the 
first 9 months of 1941, the increases were small, 
The increase in South Dakota—from 38 to 47 
cents for each $1 received—and the increase in 
Nebraska—from 70 to 73 cents—reflect experience. 


Table 11.—Status of State accounts in the unemploy. 
ment trust fund, by State, fiscal year 1941-42 through 
September 


[In thousands] 








July-September 1941 


| Balance Ba 

Social Security Board | asof | —— 
region and State | June 30, Interest | With. | Sept. 30 
; 141 


1941 [Deposit credited |drawals '| 





Total $2, 091, 318 | $261,696) $13,777) $77, 291 |$2, 289 m9 
Region I: 
Connecticut | 53, 582 5, 415 | 354 500 58, 851 
Maine 5,301 | 1,305 37 270 6.373 
Massachusetts 90,045 | 12,120 592 | 4, 100 8. AS? 
New Hampshire ___| 6, 843 716 45 120 7. 484 
Rhode Island 15,605 | 3,651 110 750 | 18 616 
Vermont 3, 696 438 24 | 40 | 4118 
Region II: ; 
New York 236, 579 | 38, 457 1, 570 17, 050 259, 556 
Region III: : 
Delaware 7, 932 740 52 8 8, 644 
New Jersey | 153,480 | 16, 399 992} 4,000] 166.871 
Pennsylvania | 162,031 | 25, 900 1, 083 4,000 | 185.014 
Region IV: : 
Dist. of Col } 21, 584 1, 755 139 4105 23, 073 
Maryland | 26, 386 4, 351 179 1, 450 29, 466 
North Carolina......| 30, 175 1, 275 190 1 000 30. 640 
Virginia 22, 950 2, 345 147 s40 24, 602 
West Virginia 21,045 | 2,477 140 | 620 23, 42 
Region V | ' 
Kentucky 34,272 | 3,117 222 610 | 37, 01 
— | 96,559 | 18, 128 664 6, 700 108, 651 
Ohio | 188, 743 19, 567 1, 243 1, 965 7, 588 
Region VI: | | | — 
Illinois 212, 603 21, 124 1,381 | 6,500 228, 608 
Indiana 53,994 | 6,916 | 364 1, 200 60, 074 
Wisconsin 61,353 | 3,377 390 70K 4,40 
Region VII | 
Alabama 21, 347 2, 365 139 675 | 23, 176 
Florida 14, 319 1, 935 &Y 2. 200 14, 14 
Georgia | 25,348 | 3,950 173 | 600 | 2, 871 
Mississippi 4,741 836 31 440 5, 168 
South Carolina 13,750 | 1,614 9 475 14, 979 
Tennessee 16, 737 2,810 111 1, 165 18, 493 
RegionVIII: 
lowa 18,851 | 2, 2n0 123 400 2, M3 
Minnesota | 244,179 | 2,723 158 705 | 26, 355 
Nebraska 9, 529 475 61 | 135 9, 930 
North Dakota 2, 005 225 13 54 2, 180 
South Dakota 3, 367 169 22 | 42 3, 516 
Region IX: | | 
Arkansas 6, 928 | 972 45 | 520 7, 4% 
Kansas | 15, 563 1, 465 102 420 16, 710 
Missouri | 67, 274 6, 025 440 1,175 72, 54 
Oklahoma | 18, 560 1, 705 121 470 19, 916 
Region X: 
Louisiana 19, 339 2, 550 124 2, 225 19, 788 
New Mexico 2, 679 400 18 130 2, 967 
Texas_. 59, 658 3, 769 382 1, 400 62, 409 
Region XI: 
Arizona 3, 831 HRS 26 | 220 4, 322 
Colorado 10, 906 1, 254 71 360 11, 871 
Idaho 2, 492 562 18 | 80 2,902 
Montana 4, 839 | 738 31 | 270 5, 338 
Utah 4,768 | 756 32 320 5, 236 
W yoming | 2, 188 300 15 30 2, 473 
Region XII: | 
California 165,948 | 24,319 1, 111 8, 850 182, 528 
Nevada. .. 1, 035 275 7 100 1, 217 
Oregon 11, 993 2, 846 | R3 260 14, 662 
Washington | 24, 611 3, 505 166 585 27, 697 
Territories: | 
ka_. : 1, 225 264 8 60 1, 437 
Hawaii 7, 650 | 362 49 25 8, 036 





_ | There were no transfers to the railroad unemployment insurance account 
in the period July-September 1941. 


Source: U. 8S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac 
counts and Deposits. 
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rating plans in operation since January 1, 1940. 
The rise in North Dakota—from 83 to 90 cents— 
is due to the shift from a monthly to a quarterly 
contribution in January 1941. In the 
District of Columbia the rise is due to a reduction 
in the pay-roll tax from 3 to 2.7 percent, effective 
July 1, 1940. The slight increase in Louisiana 
results from the repeal of the employee contri- 
bution provision in the middle of 1940. 


basis 


Montana was the only State in which benefits 
exceeded collections; $1.06 was disbursed for 
every $1 collected. Disbursements nearly equaled 
collections in Nevada. Connecticut and Hawaii— 
with 11 and 9 cents paid, respectively, for each 
$1 received—ranked lowest. These two States 
also had the lowest ratios in previous periods. 
Twenty-six other States paid out less than 40 
cents for every $1 collected. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance * 


Regional offices of the Railroad Retirement 
Board received 28,882 unemployment insurance 
claims in the 4 weeks ended September 26 (table 
1). The average of 7,220 per week, slightly 
lower than the August average of 7,499, reflects 
the fact that railroad employment has continued 
to rise, but at a slackened rate. According to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the net increase 
in employment for class I railroads from the 
middle of August to the middle of September 
was about 3,700, although a mild seasonal decline 
in the maintenance-of-way department occurred 
in the northern part of the country. Claims 
receipts in September declined or remained 
unchanged in every regional office except New 
York, where the rise was very slight 

Applications for certificate of benefit rights 
received in the 4 September weeks totaled 3,945. 
The weekly average in September was 986, 25 


20 


*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statis- 
ties, Social Security Board. 


percent below the low average for August. This 
drop indicates a continuance of the decline from 
the high level attained in July, the first month of 
the current benefit year, when all claimants also 
submitted applications with their initial claims. 
By the end of the September period, 27,350 
applications based on 1940 wages had been 
received, of which 26,738 were adjudicated. A 
total of 26,421 applications were held qualified 
and 317 held ineligible. 

Claims adjudicated in September exceeded 
receipts. The 32,189 claims processed included 
15 claims adjudicated under the provisions of the 
original act and 2,733 processed a second time. 
Most of the latter had originally been classified as 
not payable, because the claimant failed to submit 
the required application for employment. 

Of the total processed, 25,659 claims were 
certified for benefit payment, thus raising the 
proportion of compensated claims from 74 percent 
in August to 80 in September. Such an increase 
is to be expected, because by September most of 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applications for certificate of benefit rights and claims received, and 
benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1941-42 and 1940-41 






































| 
| 1941-42 | 1940-41 
‘a id ian ibe Yi, ONES sah Rte, 
Period | Benefit payments ; Benefit payments 
Applica- | ‘Ned a Applica- ‘ej 
| “tions | Claims | a Claims 
| Number Amount Number Amount 
a Ss UGE ERNE EEN Oference eS GRAPES Gee —— 
July-September | 197,350 91, 199 273,170 | 2 $1, 489, 972 _ 70,925 | 302, 596 1 182, 758 | 3 $2, 680, 531 
September 3,945 | 28,882/ 25,659| 561,828 11,237 | 90,886| 66,336) 991, 712 
Ist week 755 | 6, 534 6, 176 137, 847 3, 085 | 23, 523 13, 775 207, 021 
2d week 1,114 7, 979 7, 033 154, 888 | 2, 986 24, 049 | 19, 653 296, 443 
3d week 990 6, 868 6, 157 133, 371 2,777 | 23, 606 18, 173 273, 673 
4th week 1, 086 | 7, 501 6, 293 | 135, 722 2, 389 | 19, 708 14, 735 214, 575 
Weekly averages | | 
July 3, 838 | 6, 464 4, 683 | 83, 843 | 8, 788 | 22, 950 | 11, 092 159, 643 
August 1, 315 7, 499 6,175 129, 947 | 4, 138 24, 240 | 15, 241 222, 651 
September 986 | 7, 220 | 6, 415 140, 457 | 2, 809 22, 721 16, 584 247, 928 
' Includes some applications received in June for benefit year beginning in July. 
1 Net figures, corrected for underpayments and recovery of overpayments through end of September. 
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the claimants have completed the qualification 
requirements by submitting the application for 
employment and serving the waiting period. In 
September, the proportion of claims for subse- 
quent registration periods was also higher; such 
claims are certified for benefit payment even if 
they include not more than 5 days of registered 
unemployment in a 14-day period. In addition 
to claims certified for benefit, waiting-period 
credit only was allowed on 222 claims. 

The benefit certifications for the current benefit 
year included 3,465 on initial claims and 21,671 
on claims for subsequent registration periods. 
The decline in the proportion of initial claims 
from 24 percent in August to 14 percent in Sep- 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number 
and amount of benefit payments certified, by State of 
residence of beneficiary, June 28-September 26, 1941! 

















State Number | Amount 
EE NLA ERIE REPS TOO 73, 170 | $1, 491, 972 
TTS ES eS 1,611 29, 837 
tiniinacsesace< 530 11, 456 
het niin xnisaman acne nth intaainadubusiniwes 1, 688 30, 816 
EO UIE ETS 2,915 72, 654 
Colorado._._....._.. 950 17, 927 
Connecticut a 77 1, 597 
0 59 1,019 
District of Colaumbia.. 386 7, 582 
eae EE SERS SOE SOT 5, 345 98, 357 
LE Ee a SRS ae 2, 713 52, 030 
a 263 5, 332 
NE a a aaa a 4,614 91, 775 
ET Se aS Ss es ee 1, 543 29, 217 
NS RS PN Ss Sr 1, 125 20, 694 
ES a eee Sk Ce 1,044 20, 535 
Kentucky 2, 307 40, 716 
SEE Ee Seed SL eR ES 4, 226 89, 118 
iin sins coma weoseedennanainmanheiaiinennliaaia 394 7, 487 
Maryland. 441 8, 617 
IA SRP RS PRE 930 | . 16, 611 
Michigan - - -_----- 987 19, 886 
Minnesota 1,414 | 29, 846 
Mississippi 1, 561 26, 359 
issouri _. 2, 458 48, 006 
Montana. . 256 | 4, 657 
a i gta eh inna dees 619 | 12, 466 
EEE ER ea ae eae 50 | 1, 225 
New Hampshire. . 42 819 
New Jersey - - - RT ES. 8 ARETE fe 8. 1, 698 39, 380 
Ee eRe 424 7,421 
SC a ee 7, 281 | 163, 232 
CC EEO ALIS LEP LLE OTE 1, 206 25, 695 
SEE ee 150 3, 224 
NTA AS aa 1, 695 33, 736 
Oklahoma... ...-. 1,091 19, 592 
iti cnnbasnvahvessatenegadennanpbenen 231 5, 334 
Pennsylvania __-. 2, 221 41, 581 
nian oc. nninesiminueiesiimnipebinnih 50 1, 053 
South Carolina_. 982 18, 863 
South Dakota... 152 3, 095 
TL citits uhicnacondedhdnecesensabhnidenegey 1, 959 36, 204 
OE SE ee ps ae 9, 514 221, 395 
Utah___. 450 9, 141 
EEE eS re ee nS mee CR 43 677 
Virginia... 1, 155 22, 108 
atibnis <blsisniatiitnn mnsadiieiminiimaie 467 9, 885 
ind <hadbcuancacatansenenennnind 787 14,777 
iin an nncdthihhilingdinananaindibdnirncitin 659 12, 069 
Rn san cisd di amnnecacdadibnbianonnd 208 4,702 
Outside continental United States__............-.-. 109 2, 167 











! Based on a sample tabulation. 
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tember is consistent with the continued decrease 
in the number of applications from the begin. 
ning of the current year in July. While thp 
proportion of initial claims in August dropped 
steadily from the first week to the last, in Sep. 
tember the 14-percent level was maintained 
steadily throughout the period. 

Benefits certified in the 4 September weeks 
totaled $562,000; all but $15,000 of this amount 
was for the current benefit year. The amount 
certified on initial claims was $50,065, an average 
of $14.47 for a registration period with a maximum 
of 7 compensable days (table 3). The average 
benefit payment for claims for subsequent regis. 
tration periods, with a maximum of 10 compen- 
sable days, was $22.91. There were only slight 
changes from August to September in the average 
benefit per certification and in the underlying 
averages for the daily benefit rate and the number 
of days of unemployment in the registration 
period. The composition of the unemployed 
group submitting effective claims was probably 
substantially the same in the 2 months. 

The 3,616 benefit accounts opened in the 4 
September weeks brought the cumulative number 
of accounts for the current benefit year estab- 
lished by the end of the September period to 
18,747. This figure is less than half the number 
of active benefit accounts at the end of Sep- 
tember 1940. At that time there were 37,532 
accounts based on wages for 1939 and a large 
number of accounts still current based on wages 
for 1938. 

The number of benefit certifications and the 
amount of benefits in the third quarter of 1941 
are shown by State of residence of beneficiary in 
table 2. 

Employment Service 

In the 4 September weeks the employment 
offices were notified of 4,359 openings; approxi- 
mately 4,200 were with railroad employers. In 
the same period, 2,381 previously reported open- 
ings were canceled. More than 5,300 qualified 
workers were referred to available jobs, and 2,380 
were placed; nearly 70 percent of those placed 
were track laborers. Included in this total are 
529 placements made through cooperative action 
with the State employment services. The weekly 
average of placements was 595, only slightly 
below the peak reached in the preceding month. 


Social Security 





Ta 








Table 3.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Nu mber of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average number 
"ease of compensable days in benefit year 1941-42, by specified period, July-September 1941' 





Certifications with | Certifications with 8-13 | Certifications with 5-7 days 


the 
| All certifications 14 days of 
ped unemployment days of unemployment of unemployment 





Average | percent Average 


and period 
| Average | Average | number ——— Average ry Average number of all Average —— 


ine 
ad Number | benefit daily of com- certifi- daily cortifi- daily 

| ‘eine beneht | Peieee | cations benefit | cations | benefit cations | benedt | pensable 
eeks ere hans di 

ee . | —_ 
unt Certifications for first regis- 
tration : 
unt july 1@-Aug. 1 
Aug. 2-Aug. 29-.---- 

rage ‘Aug. 30-Sept. 26... 
Certifications for subsequent 
tum registration periods: * a 
July 19-Aug. 1 1, 421 
rage | ‘Aug. 2-Aug. 29 18 156 


is. i Aug. 30-Sept. 26-- . ; | 22. 64 | 
en 1 Data based on 33.3-percent sample, except number of certifications and ? Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for 
ight average benefit per certification. registration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE ¢ ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force, September 1941 


A net increase of 16,900 in the number of 
monthly benefits in force brought the total to 
430,000 at the end of September (table 1). The 
proportion of benefits in conditional-payment 
status continued to increase for all types except 
child’s and parent’s benefits. This increase may 
be largely attributed to better employment oppor- 
tunities for the beneficiary or the wage earner with 
respect to whose wages wife’s benefits have been 
awarded. 

The average monthly benefit for each type in 
current-payment status at the end of September 
was approximately the same as at the end of 
August (table 2). The average benefit in deferred- 
payment status continued to decrease slightly 
while the average in conditional-payment status 
showed no appreciable change. 


Payments Certified 


The rapid increase in certifications under title 
II of the Social Security Act is illustrated in chart 


1. As expected, nearly all the growth has re. 
sulted from an increase in monthly benefit certif- 
cations. A rapid growth in lump-sum death-pay- 
ment certifications would be expected only if the 
number of new lump-sum awards increased 
rapidly, whereas the certification of monthly 
benefits is repetitive and would generally be ex- 
pected to increase so long as new awards exceed 
terminations. In recent months, however, the 
increase in certification of monthly benefits has 
been less rapid than formerly, largely because of 
the steady increase in terminations and the slight 
decrease in new awards. Moreover, the increases 
in monthly benefit certifications “Wa e been subject 
to some irregularity due to improvements in ad- 
ministrative procedure and accompanying reduc- 
tions in the volume of retroactive payments. 
Primary benefits have been of decreasing rela- 
tive importance in the total monthly benefit cer- 
tifications. In September 1941 they amounted to 
58 percent of the total as compared to 63 percent 
12 months earlier. During this same period, sur- 


Table 1.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force' in each payment status? and actions effected during 
the month, by type of benefit, September 1941 


[Corrected to Oct. 9, 1941] 











rit. a - - Widow's > ’ 
Total | Primary. Wife’s Child’s Widow's cussent Parent's 
Status of benefit and action | = SE Ee _— = - 
— Amount | k-y | Amount — | Amount! | Num- | Amount tbr Amount ‘ber Amount .e Amount 
In force as of Aug. 31, 1941_____- 412, 754 |$7,531,677 201, 853 |$4,578,416 54,669 $661,381 102,800 $1,251,514 11,556 $234,382 40,259 $785,033 1,617 | $20,951 
In current-payment status... |369, 526 |6, 686,675 |174,044 | 3,948,875 48,693 | 590,307 | 97,790 1,192,877 11,393 | 230,717 36,003 | 703,129 1,603 20, 770 
In deferred-payment status..| 3,311 7,447 | 2,478 56, 147 441 5, 292 207 | 2, 153 107 2, 459 | 69 1,286 y 110 
In conditional-payment sta- | | 
Oh ae aE 39,917 | 777,555 | 25,331 573, 394 | 5, 535 65,782 | 4,803 56, 484 56 1,206 | 4,187 | 80,618 5 71 
Actos during September 
Benedte ae 19,570 | 345,679 | 7,910 180, 970 | 2, 7 32, 247 5,647 | 68,207 873 | 17,438 | 2,364 45, 681 s4 1,046 
Entitlements terminated x 2,771 49, 560 961 22, 776 | 65,550 S41 10, 903 46 903 404 9, 330 8 * 
Net adjustments +... ___. &{ 1,202) =1 181 | o| —17 46 | 819 0; —-19 4 328 0 0 
In force as of Sept. 30, 1941_____/429, 607 |7, 829,088 | 208, 801 |4, 736, 791 56, 910 | 688,061 107,652 1,309,727 12, 383 250, 898 42,168 | 821,712 1,693 21, 899 
In current-payment status___|384,095 |6, 941,171 |179, 433 |4,074, 285 |50,600 | 613,342 102,647 1,252,170 12, 223 247, 246 37, 509 32,355 | 1,683 21, 773 
In deferred-payment status_.| 3, 358 67, 504 2, 507 55, 923 405 | 4,819 253 | 2, 816 101 2, 372 | 86 1, 505 6 69 
7 - —-yaneentanied IRE sta- 
pp egibiniietdncnendonennad 42,154 | 820,413 | 26,861 | 606,583 | 5,905 69,900 | 4,752 5A, 741 | 59 1,280 | 4,573 | 87,852 4 av 




















1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent 
ch in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations 
See — 9 3), cumulative from January 1940, when monthly benefits were 


or eerat i in current-payment status is sub: to no deduction from current 
nani benefit or only to deduction of fixed amount which is less than 
current month’s benefit; benefit i. deferred-payment status is subject to 
deductio: me of fixed amount which equals or exceeds current month’s benefit; 
benefit in conditional-payment status is sub to ee | of entire benefit 
for current and each subsequent month for indefinite period 
4 Terminations may be for follo reasons: primary benefit—beneficiary’ 8 
death; wife’s benefit—benefi ’s , death of husband, divorce, or en- 
titlement of beneficiary to equal or larger primary benefit; child’s benefit— 
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beneficiary’s death, marriage, adoption, or attainment of age 18; widow's 
benefit—beneficiary’ s death, remarriage, or entitlement to equal or larger 
primary benefit; widow’s current benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, 
entitlement to widow’s benefit or to equal or larger primary benefit, or ter- 
mination of entitlement of last entitled child; parent's benefit—beneficiary’s 
death, marriage, or entitlement to other equal or larger monthly benefit. 

‘ Adjustments in amount of monthly benefit may result from entitlement 
of an additional beneficiary or termination of entitlement of an existing ben 
ficiary when maximum provisions of sec. 203 (a) of the 1939 amendments are 
effective or from termination of entitlement of an existing beneficiary when 
minimum provision of sec. 203 (b) consequently becomes effective; adjust- 
ae 2 number or amount may also result from actions not otherwise 
classifie 
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Table 2.—Average amount of monthly benefits in force, 
by type of benefit and payment status, September 


1941° 
30, [Corrected to Oct. 9, 1941] 





— 


Payment status 

















Type of benefit 

- Condi- 

otal Current | Deferred tional 
ee aailiensiani = - ——|— Ses hemes oeeeee 
Total $18.22 | $18.07} $20.10] $19.46 
Primary - -. 22. 69 22.71 22. 31 22. 58 
Wife’s...--- 12. 09 12. 12 11. 90 11. 84 
Child’s...--- 12. 17 12. 20 11. 13 11. 52 
Widow’s.._-- 20. 26 20. 23 23. 49 21. 69 
Widow’s current 19, 49 | 19. 52 17. 50 19, 21 
Parent’s. . 12.94] 12.94 11. 50 14, 25 











1 See footnotes to table 1. 


yivors’ bencfits have increased from 26 to 31 per- 
cent of the total, while supplementary benefits 
(i. e., monthly benefits to wives and children of 
primary beneficiaries) have comprised about 11 
percent of the certifications throughout the entire 
period. 

Certifications of lump-sum death payments 
under the 1939 amendments increased during 
most of 1940. In more recent months there has 
been no marked change in the level of these certi- 


fications, although from one month to the next 
there have been occasional slight variations. 

At the end of 1939 the only certifications under 
title II were lump-sum payments under the 1935 
act with respect to deceased workers. The cer- 
tification of these payments continued after Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, with respect to workers who died 
before that date but decreased rapidly in volume 
until, in recent months, it has been negligible. 

Monthly benefits amounting to $7.4 million 
were certified for 390,000 individuals in September 
1941 (table 3). This amount is nearly 100 times 
as large as the amount certified in January 1940 
and twice the certifications during September 
1940. The number of beneficiaries during Sep- 
tember 1941 represents an increase of about 14,000 
over August, and is close to the increase of 14,600 
beneficiaries in current-payment status. 

Lump-sum death payments amounting to almost 
$1 million were certified in September 1941 with 
respect to the wages of about 7,000 deceased wage 
earners. This amount constituted less than 
12 percent of the total amount certified for pay- 
ment during the month for all types of benefits. 


Chart 1.—Amount of monthly benefits and lump-sum payments certified, January 1940-September 1941! 
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! Prior to January 1940 the only certifications made were for lump-sum payn.ents under the 1935 act. The primary, supplementary, and survivors’ benefits, 
begun in 1940, are monthly payments. See table 3 for the type of benefit included in each category, 
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Table 3.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum death pay- 
ments certified, by type of payment, September 1941, 
and cumulative, July-September 1941 

















Septem ber 
Labeed 
Percentage dis- | ®™oun 
Type of payment | Num- tribution — 
ber of | Amount Se os y = 
benefi- | certified etl 
ciaries 1 pq Amount 

Monthly benefits *____| 390, 353 |°$7,399,103 100.0 100.0 |* $21,527, 191 

sn niencens 183, 704 | 4, 280, 505 47.1 57.9 12, 479, 020 

Su mentary 63, 955 792, 286 16.4 10.7 2, 297, 478 

Seen 51, 537 647, 786 13.2 8.7 1, 878, 

Child’s.......- 12, 418 144, 500 3.2 2.0 418, 576 

Survivor’s......... 142, 694 | 2,326, 312 36.5 31.4 6, 750, 693 

Widow’s_____. 12, 053 266, 3.1 3.6 76A, 757 
Widow’s cur 

eae 37, 918 816, 117 9.7 11.0 2, 382, 512 

Child’s_.....- 91, 065 | 1, 218, 704 23.3 16.5 3, 530, 251 

Parent’s______- 1, 658 24, 525 4 3 73, 173 
Lump-sum death pay- 

SS 47,218 | SS A - 3, 321, 304 
Under 1939 amend 

ll 7, 034 = ee 3, 288, 077 

Under 1935 act *___ Is4 i SS eee 33, 227 




















1 Differs from number in current-payment status, which takes account of 
in status effective after certification. 

1 Distribution by type of benefit partly estimated. 

3 Includes retroactive pa nts. 

‘ Represents number of deceased workers on whose wages payments were 

§ Payable with respect to workers who died after Dec. 31, 1939, in cases in 
which no survivor could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which 
worker died. 
* Payable with respect to workers who died prior to Jan. 1, 1940. 


Trends in Benefits Awarded, 1940-41 


The total number of monthly benefits awarded 
increased steadily during the first 3 quarters of 
1940, declined slightly in the fourth quarter, rose 
again in the first quarter of 1941, and then dropped 
slightly during the next 2 quarters. The trend 
for all monthly benefits follows closely the trend 
in the number of primary and wife’s benefits 
awarded, which together make up more than half 
the total (table 4). 

The increase in the number of primary benefits 
awarded in the second and third quarters of 1940 
reflects improved administrative procedures and 
the award of benefits to a large number of workers 
aged 65 prior to 1937 who could not become en- 
titled to benefits before the second quarter of 1940. 
The decline during the last part of 1940 and in 
recent months has probably resulted from a post- 
ponement of claims for retirement benefits because 
of expanding employment opportunities. 

Awards of wife’s benefits increased rapidly 
during the first 3 quarters of 1940. The ratio of 
claims awarded for wife’s benefits to those awarded 
for primary benefits increased markedly in the 
second quarter of 1940 and in later quarters was 
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approximately twice the ratio for the first quarter 
of 1940. This change in ratios was due to the 
fact that persons over 68 in 1940 could not be 
insured until the second quarter of 1940, and such 
persons are more likely to have wives over age 
65 than are workers aged 65-68. 

The total number of survivors’ benefits awarded 
was small in the first quarter of 1940 but roge 
rapidly during the next 4 quarters. Such benefits 
could be awarded only if the wage earner died 
after 1939; furthermore, in many cases there was 
an appreciable lag between the date of death and 
the date of filing a claim. These factors together 
with the time required for processing claims ae- 
counted for the relatively small number of sur. 
vivors’ benefits awarded in the first quarter of 1940, 


Claims for child’s benefits and widow’s current 
benefits have shown comparable trends (chart 2), 
Awards of aged widow’s benefits and lump-sum 
payments showed a more pronounced increase 
than awards of other types of survivors’ benefits, 
The marked increase for these two types in the 
second and third quarters of 1940 resulted from 
the fact that workers over 68, whose high mortality 
gives rise to a large number of such benefits, could 
not be insured until April 1940. Awards of 
widow’s benefits in cases where the widow attained 
age 65 after the death of her husband have con- 
tributed to the continued relatively rapid increase 
for this type of benefit. The number of parent’s 
benefits awarded has been too small to show any 
trend. 


Table 4.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum 
payments awarded, by type of benefit and by quarter 
of award, January 1940-September 1941 


[Corrected to Oct. 15, 1941] 





Monthly benefits 

















SS Sea Lump 
. | | | sum 
Year and quarter ; | | Wid- | death 
| Pri- rifate (Chitare, Wid-| ow’s | Par-| pay- 
Total mary Wife's |Child’s, ow’s | cur. jent’s ments! 
| rent | 
a | | | til 
+ att ae 
1940 
January-March _- 40, 780} 28,211) 4,366) 5,978) 168) 2,057 0| 7,046 
April-June ..-.| 67, 824] 33,955] 8,468) 17,408} 885) 6,885| 223) 19, 074 
July-September__._| 76, 113! 38,245) 11,981) 17,220) 1, 560) 6,782) 325) 23, 7% 
October-December _| 70, 267| 31,924] 9, 749) 18,776) 1,987) 7,536) 304) 25, 182 
1941 | 
' 
January-March ____| 74, 567) 32, 9, 901| 20, 597] 2, 703) 8, 227 7| 30, 
April-June_________| 66,074] 28,8 8, 962| 18,021] 2,617| 7,278] 317) 28,210 
July-September____| 65, 593) 27,238} 8, 898] 18, 75 2, 786} 7, 632| 29, 610 
! | | 








! Represents number of payees to whom lump-sum death payments were 
awarded on basis of wages of workers who died after Dec. 31, 1939. 
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Chart 2.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum 
payments awarded, by quarter, 1940-41 
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Employers, Employees, and Taxable Wages, 
Second Quarter, 1941 

Employers reporting taxable wages in the 
second quarter of 1941 are estimated at 2.2 million, 
6.9 percent above the corresponding period in 
1940 (table 5). This gain reflects an increase in 
the number of new establishments in covered 
industry resulting from the assignment of defense 
contracts to many firms and a shifting of nonde- 
fense production from some of the larger to the 
smaller firms. 

An estimated 33.4 million employees worked in 
covered employment during some part or all of 
the second quarter of 1941. This figure is 4.4 
percent higher than that for the first quarter of 
1941 and is between 18 and 33 percent above the 
corresponding quarters of the preceding 3 years. 

The number of employees working in the last 
pay-roll period of the second quarter of 1941 is 
estimated at 30.9 million. This figure is 4 per- 
cent above the first quarter of 1941 and 14 per- 
cent, 22 percent, and 34 percent higher than during 
the corresponding quarters of 1940, 1939, and 
1938, respectively. 
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Table 5.—Number of employers and employees and 
amount of taxable wages included under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, by specified period, 
1937-41 } 


[Corrected to Oct. 31, 1941] 




















Number of em- 
ployees earning —— of tax- 
Number taxable wages je wages 
ofem- |_ 
pores on’ 
, reporting | On last 
Year and quarter taxable |day or in| Total 
wages? | last pay | during | Total |Average 
(in thou-| roll of period j(in mil-|per em- 
sands) uarter # | (in thou-| lions) | ployee 
(in thou-| sands) 
sands 
1937 total . a Se: 32, 800 |$29, 300 $893 
1938 total__. ee , ay ee ‘ 31, 200 | 26, 200 840 
January-March -__. 1, 740 23, 000 25,100 | 6,447 257 
April-June. ._-- 1, 783 23, 000 25,200 | 6,523 259 
July-September 1, 813 23, 800 25,900 | 6, 505 251 
October-December 1, 833 23, 600 26,500 | 6,725 254 
1939 total. __- gaeoaa (4) heck 33, 100 | 29, 200 882 
January-March. ___-- 1, 826 24, 500 25,400 | 7,040 277 
April-June___.....- : 1, 891 25, 300 26,700 | 7,221 270 
July-September 1, 936 26, 100 27,400 | 7,497 274 
October-December 1,977 25, 700 28, 400 7, 442 262 
ll => = (4) eam 35, 000 | 32,900 ¥40 
January-March ___. 1, 975 26, 300 27,400 | 8,070 295 
April-June 2, 056 27, 200 28,300 | 8,125 287 
July-September : 2, 099 28, 500 29,700 | 8,129 274 
October-Decem ber 2, 131 29, 400 31,500 | 8,576 272 
1941: 
January-March : 2,119 29, 600 32,000 | 9, 579 299 
April-June wai 2, 197 30, 900 33, 400 | 10, 352 310 











1 Data partly estimated and subject to revision. 

2 Number of employers corresponds to number of employer returns. A 
return may relate to more than | establishment if a operates several 
separate establishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

3 Beginning with the first quarter of 1941, figures in this column represent 
employees on pay roll for last pay period of quarter; prior to 1941 they rep- 
resent employees on last working day or last pay roll of quarter. 

4 Data not available. 


The total amount of taxable wages paid in the 
second quarter of this year was between $2 and 
$4 billion higher than in corresponding quarters 
of the preceding 3 years. Moreover, the taxable 
pay roll in the second quarter of 1941 showed an 
8-percent rise from the one for the first quarter 
of the year. 

The average taxable wage per employee 
amounted to $310, an increase of 3.7 percent 
over the previous quarter. This advance can be 
attributed to increased wage rates, more wide- 
spread overtime work, and a larger number of 
full-time employees. 


State Distribution of Benefits Awarded, Janu- 
ary-June 1941 


The distribution of benefits awarded in the 
first 6 months of 1941, by type of benefit and 
State of residence, shows a heavy concentration 
in the densely populated industrial States (table 6). 
California, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
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Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania—the are also among those paying the largest amounts 


States with the largest number of beneficiaries— _in employer and employee taxes. 
accounted for 57 percent of benefits awarded and Data relative to awards represent only the 


60 percent of the benefit amounts. These States number of new beneficiaries whose claims Were 


Table 6.—Number and amount of monthly benefits ' or lump-sum death payments? awarded, by type of benefit 
and by State,* January-June 1941 


[Corrected to Aug. 12, 1941] 


































































































Monthly benefits 
iis ‘3 | en , Lump-sum 
is - os death pay 
nag ny) Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow's | a | Parent’s . ss 
| | 
a 7) 7 2 Se ie 
a al y bad ad 7 al r * , . ° 
— Amount oy Amount 7 | Amount! Ser | Amount) er | Amount! yer | A mount} ber Amount —T Amount 
- ae ee ——__—_- —_—_—- - — 
Total..........-..| 140, 641) $2, 516, 649/61, 681)$1, 400, 795|18, 863) $226, 998/38, 618) $471, 020) 5, 320) $107, 650/15, 505, $301,819) 654) $8, 367 58, 843 $6, 716, 759 
nm I: SES shee ote RE Ra SE ‘ 
Connecticut___.-.-- 2, 521 47, 928) 1,022) 24,667; 367) 4,636 644) 8,543) 187 3,913) 282) 5,903 19 266) 1,278) 150,327 
diicnenccs 1, 157 19,655) 589 12,135) 169 1,934) 243) 2, 702) 52| 1, 041 99 1, 792 5 51| 438 41, 73% 
Massachusetts _. _ -. 6,827; 130, 107) 3, 306 77, 436) 1,112) 14,033) 1,426) 18,675) 341 7,093) 613) 12,474 29 396/ 2,835) 328, 615 
New Hampshire... 796 14,140} 437 9,356} 138} 1,495 129) 1,568) 34) 657 56 1, 042 2 22) 285) «27,683 
Rhode Island -_. ... 1, 143 20,915, 564 12,786) 213) 2,565) 217 2, 692) 56) 1, 138 85) 1, 621 8 113) 27 57, 361 
eee a 507 8,904) 257 5, 665 ie 824) 110) 1, 263) uy 341) 49) 76 2 25 121 14, 49 
n : | | | 
New York.........| 19,323; 370,072) 9,439) 220, 562 3,045) na 4,019 53, 985 ats 16, 842 1, 930) 40, 438 75 1,037) 8,421) 1,014,291 
: 
938] 180) 4,634) 53 679} 64 827/16) 300) 23) 468) 2 21; 158; 16,6 
119, 082) 2, 757 67,852) 971) 12,604) 1,342) 18,427) 319) 6,498) 623) 13,313 28 388| 2,744) 335, 618 
271, 115) 6,283) 146, 137| 2,047) 24,968) 4,209) 53, 158 633| 12, 643) 1,687) 33, 376 66 833, 5,940) 664, 980 
| | | 
| | 
11,241; 279 6, 461 60 783 164 2, 082 25) 507 69 1, 408 0 0| 397 45, 150 
35, 680; 889 19,083; 234) 2, 785 7,369) 107) 2,140; 220 4, 168 11 135; 1,085} 117,331 
33,072} 773 14, 67 190) 1,849) 1,047) 10, 120 50! 841, 339) 5,363 18 223; 956) 90,005 
32,642) 781 15,817} 221 2. 403 | 8,370 68} 1,305) 278) = 4, 596 12 151} 914) 95, 4% 
39,138) 801 17,825} 254 2,972) 968) 11, 462 50) 972; 314) 5,77! 12 132} 68] 73, 376 
| | | 
36,706| 862} 17,662) 240 2, 672| os} 10,214) 71) 1,311 279, 4,700; 14 147} 708) 77,048 
107, 457| 2, 289 53,328) 758 9, 346) 1,902) 24,960) 212) 4,482) 734) 15, 059 22 282) 2,627) 326, 497 
164, 231) 3, 856: 91, 679) 1,300) 16, 106 2, 268) 29, _ 391 8, 078 a 18, 621 41) 558) 3,723) 438, 816 
| | j | | 
188, 287| 4,455) 105, 643) 1,399) 17,472) 2,515) 33,641) 353) 7,404) 1,132) 23, 529 44 598) 4 s0i 581, 270 
71, 362) 1, 823 41,073; 582 6, 739 5) 12,645) 144 2, 861 304 7, 909 10 135; 1,551) 177,082 
59, 619) 1, 420 826| 504 6,201; 762; 9,792) 125) 2,692) 338; 6,986 9 122) 1,202) 128,13 
| 
31,880| 775 5,666} 192) 2001) 858, 8, 292! as 705! 323! 5,003} 19 213) 714) 68,813 
31,591) 815 17,615, 238; 2,846) 620) 6,434 47) 914) 221) 3, 648 11 134) 729) 75,041 
346) 661 12,900} 149) 1,516) 883) 8,643 48) 943, 261 4, 199 14 145, 910) 84,674 
11,065; 290 5, 205 54 497; 333 3, 140 14 267; «115 1, 862 ) 04; 329 28, 518 
18, 086] 366 7,160) 90 941| 683) 6,395) 21 393) 210) 3, 100 9 97| 604) 55, 787 
30,246; 765 15, 172 197 2, 034 ~ 7, 795) 44 824 a8; 4, 255 15 166 860 81,422 
| | | 
33,814, 966 20.581; 338 3,798; 432) 5, 075) 56| 1, 012 176 3, 310 3 38| 617 64, 697 
41, 009) 1, 023 24,202} 312 3,945) 532 6, 783) 73 1,552} 212 4, 452 5 75| 823 92, 962 
12, 570} 352 7, 406 103) 1, 128 185 2, 195! 24) 488 67 1, 329 2 24 258 28, 569 
3, 521 90 1, 932 24) 274 56) 7 6 110) 26 507 1 11 74 8, 662 
3,901; 109 2, 248 23 259 64 7 7 124 30 533 1 11 91 10, 127 
13,183) 383 6,761; 100 960} 333) 3,146 18) 340} 127 1, 928} 4 48) 305) 30,529 
19,870} 536 11,431) 164) 1,7 301 3,539} 47 885} 118} 2, 181| 6 68| 304 44,712 
60, 327) 1, 577 35,253) 468) 5,435, 805) 10,001) 139) 2,740) 336) 6, 636 20 262) 1,516) 174,004 
18, 542) 428 9,223} 101! 1, ual} 415) 4,716, 25) 499 161) 2,963) 0 0} 412} 49, 182 
| | 
23,531) 588} 11,461) 115, 1,161 523) «5,940; ~—s53) 988} 212} 3,857} 11) 124, 787) 72,588 
3,277) 68 1,347, 16) 176) | 106) 1,055) 4 82) 38) 580 3| 37,60) 7,2 
58, 581) 1, 371 26,949) 340) 3,570) 1, 438) 15, a 85) 1, 658 7) 10,322 17 184| 1,717| 183, 534 
6,567} 135) 3,058, 37 470} 157| 1,833) _—«10) 206} 55, 1,000; =O 0} 121) 13,289 
18,772; 508 11, 554 122 1,411; 273) 3, 258) 29 567; 105 1, 937 3 45 384 45, 496 
6,465) 160 3, 487 34 397, 120 1, 415 8 135} 53} 964 5 67; 115 13, 645 
9,769; 232 5, 246 61 731 164 2, 052 24 492) 63 1, 233 1 5 182 22, 869 
8,769! 177 4,077 57] 689) 183, 2, 295 14 271 73 i, 437| 0 0} «160 17, 502 
2, 847) 82) 1, m7 15) 165 42) 435) 3 53 20) 335) 0 0 68 6, 679 
s | | | | | 
California.......... 7,871) 150,788) 3, 880 90, 700) 908 12, 541, 1,871) 24, 509 7 5,621| 804) 16,812 46 605 3,544, 448,64 
Nevada. ..........- 110 1,872; 38 885 5| 60; 48) 593 1 16 15 281 3 37 52 6, 440 
i bntnseccecs | 1,221) 22,517|_ 617) :14,022) 176) += 2,097) 257, 3,140) +954} s1,038) 111], 139) Sb 81) 455 52,910 
oon ‘oeene®: 2 - #6, 402 1, 296 29, 747 359) 4,250' 511) 6,399 79 1, 566, 221) 4,370 9 130} 878) 104, 564 
ais , - 529,15 i @ 23; 10) im} 1 25 3| 61 0 0 623) «88 
PEE occccccccces 609 8,374) 295 4,807; 37 348} 224) = 2, 297 0 0} 2 912 1 10; 120 9, 140 
Se si 1,197} 12 = 4) 44526, 684,256) ll) 80 | 7,788 
! Represents all monthly benefits awarded during the 6-month period and adjustments for any deductions required under the amended act. 
amount of monthly benefit, without adjustment for deductions required under 3 Distribution based on residence of claimant at time claim was filed. 
secs. 203 or 907 of the Social Security Act Amendments of 1939. ‘ Represents number of payees, which may exceed number of d 
* Represents total amount of lump-sum death payments awarded without workers with respect to whose wage records payments were awarded. 
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awarded during the period covered, and the gross 
amount of monthly benefits and lump sums 
awarded without adjustments for deductions 
required under the amended act. Since the data 
do not show continuing benefits or changes in 
status during the period, the totals are much 
smaller than the actual amounts of monthly 
benefits certified for payment during the 6-month 
period. The amount of lump-sum death pay- 
ments awarded is not subject to this limitation, 
since these payments are not continuing. 

It is expected that data relating to awards will 
be published semiannually. Another series of 
semiannual data on the number and amount of 
benefits in force and in current-payment status, 
by type of benefit and State of residence, is also 


contemplated. 


Revised Procedure in the Identification of Wage 
Items 


Procedure for the identification of wage items 
has undergone basic revisions. Of primary im- 
portance is the lengthening of the time allowed 
field offices to investigate the unidentified wage 
items submitted by the collectors of internal 
revenue. Copies of the lists are sent simultane- 
ously to the Accounting Operations Division of 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
by the local collectors. Under the new procedure, 
the field offices have 90 days from the date of 
receipt in the field office in which to investigate 
each listing of unidentified wage items before 
follow-up lists covering the incomplete items, for 
which no report has been received, will be sent to 
them by the Accounting Operations Division. 
Previously, the field-office processing period was 
defined as 3% months following the end of the 
filing period for a given quarter. Collectors of 
internal revenue, however, seldom forwarded 
lists to field offices prior to 1 month after the close 
of the filing period, and in many instances not 
until 2 to 4 weeks before the end of the processing 
period. It is expected that the great majority of 
listings will be completely processed before the 
end of the 90-day period and thus reduce to a 
negligible number the follow-up requests to the 
field for reports on such unidentified items by the 
Accounting Operations Division. 

Another major revision which reflects a new 
Bureau policy applies to the processing of un- 
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identified wage items involving small amounts.' 
It has been decided that only limited effort will 
be expended to get information from the employee 
in connection with items of less than $25. There 
will be no curtailment of effort, however, in the 
attempt to get the necessary information from 
employers. Thus, if the employer is unable to 
obtain the employee’s account number or address, 
no further action will be taken with respect to 
items of less than $25. 


Employee Accounts Established and Employer 
Identification Numbers Assigned 


During 1940 the weekly average of employee 
accounts established in each quarter fluctuated 
between 87,000 and 115,000 (table 7). In the 
first quarter of 1941, the low average reflected a 
seasonal decline. Since then, however, rapidly 
expanding employment opportunities have brought 
the average to a high of 160,000 in the third 
quarter, a figure nearly 50 percent above that of 
a year ago. Despite the gradual growth in the 
quarterly average of accounts established, begin- 
ning with June 1941, when a peak of 200,000 
accounts was established per week, the average 
number has been gradually diminishing each 
month. During September the average dropped 
to 131,000 (table 8), a decrease of 18 percent 
from the previous month. 

Employer identification numbers assigned dur- 
ing September averaged 5,700 a week, the lowest 
~~ 1 See the Bulletin, October 1941, pp. 70-71. 

Table 7.—Average weekly number of employee accounts 
established, by quarter and by month, January 
1940-September 1941 

[Corrected to Sept. 26, 1941] 





Average weekly 














| 
| 
number in— 
Quarter and month oe eS 
1940 1941 
First quarter : 86, 956 103, 149 
January 100, 631 108, 533 
February... 85, 404 101, 680 
March. -. 77, 258 97, 889 
Second quarter 86, 596 140, 690 
April. 80, 838 107, 165 
May.. 75, 379 119, 787 
June... 106, 376 200, 342 
Third quarter 110, 129 159, 870 
July 107, 204 189, 849 
August 117, 152 159, 162 
September 104, 278 130, 776 
Fourth quarter |) 
October | 111,907 |--. . 
November. . 110, 075 
December 123, 960 | 
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Table 8.— Weekly average of employee uccounts established and employer identification numbers assigned, by State, 
September 1941 ' 















































le - 
Employee accounts eee he Employee accounts | Employer identi Scsties 
Social Security Board Social Security Board jo = ng 
region and State region and State — 
Average | Percentage | Average | Percentage Average | Percentage | Average | Percent, 
number | distribution | number | distribution number | distribution | number | distribution 
\ os i 
SE 130, 776 100.0 5,727 100.0 || Region VII—Continued | 
- South Carolina 2, 897 2.2 | 54 | 9 
Region I: Tennessee... 3,017 2.3 | 58 16 
Connecticut_. 1, 756 1.3 88 1.5 || Region VIII: 
Maine____.-- 877 of 4s .8 a 1, 966 1.5 | 138 24 
Massachusetts - - --- 3, 764 2.9 38 me, Minnesota... _. 2, 110 1.6 84 | 1.5 
New Hampshire. - __- 486 4 21 4 Nebraska. _.____. : 1,091 a 45 r 
Rhode Island. -._-.--. 729 6 36 6 North Dakota 405 3 | 15 | 3 
> es 311 -2 17 3 South Dakota 467 4 | 21 | 4 
Region II: || Region IX: | 
En odsancconss 12, 783 9.8 741 12.9 Arkansas....___. 2, 252 1.7 119 21 
Region III: Kansas__...... 1, 580 1.2 | 75 L3 
a 284 2 15 3 Missouri _._.- 4, 241 3.2 175 | 3.1 
New Jersey. .......... 3, 499 2.7 203 3.5 Oklahoma 2, 243 1.7 107 | 19 
penmayoveain ae 8, 287 6.3 282 4.9 || Region X: 
; Louisiana... _. 2, 130 1 1l4 20 
District of Columbia O44 7 25 .4 New Mexico 468 4 | 62 Ll 
Maryland....._.______- 1,412 1.1 83 1.4 Texas___. 6, 244 4 277 | 48 
Ni ae 4,415 3.4 x9 1.6 || Region XI 
SE painesicucses 2, 955 2.3 59 1.0 Arizona 384 3] 2 | 4 
West Virginia “SRE 1, 635 1.2 42 mt Colorado 1,078 8 | 6A Ll 
| Idaho 615 5 47 8 
Rentucky 2, 352 1.8 34 6) Montana 481 4 50 9 
ee 4, 597 3.5 312 5.4 tah 580 4 | 25 4 
Ohio __. 6, 146 4.7 428 7.5 Wyoming 224 2 16 3 
Region VI: | Region XII: 
Illinois _. 8, 324 6.4 526 9.2 California. _. 7,064 5.4 273 48 
Indiana... 4, 006 3.1 178 3.1 } — ada. 122 1 13 2 
Wisconsin 3, 020 2.3 167 2.9 || on 1, 452 1.1 102 1.8 
Region VII: | Was ashington 2, 236 1.7 | 101 L8 
Alabama 3, 480 2.7 56 1.0 || Territories: 
Florida. _. 1, 882 1.4 63 1.1 Alaska 124 | | 4 1 
Georgia 4,611 3.5 44 8 | Hawaii 274 | 2 19 
Mississippi__.___.____- 2, 476 1.9 42 at 
ations, are not necessarily related from an economic viewpoint. Weekly 


! The data on ere ee accounts established and employer identification 
re milar 


administrative oper- 


umbers assigned, whi presenting somewhat si 


average since February and nearly 40 percent 
below the previous month. The decrease was 
greatest in Massachusetts, Texas, and California. 
New York, Ohio, and Illinois accounted for 30 
percent of all the numbers assigned during 
September. 


The Proof-of-Death Program 


The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
requires prompt notification of the death of a 
beneficiary as well as of a worker whose survivors 
may be eligible for benefits. To obtain uniform 
information, the Bureau has developed coopera- 
tive agreements with State departments of health.” 
At the time the burial permit is issued, local regis- 
trars prepare a short-form death certificate for 
holders of social security account numbers. These 
forms, which include only identifying information 
about the decedent, are mailed directly to the 
Social Security Board. Once a month, State 
registrars review all death certificates and prepare 
certain supplementary proofs of death. 





3 For a discussion of the early development of the program, see the Bulletin 
for May 1940, pp. 64-65. 
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averages are computed for the 4-week period Aug. 30-Sept. 26, 1941. 


Proofs are checked against the national index 
of account-number holders maintained by the 
Board to verify the name, account number, and 
date of birth, or to ascertain the account number 
if none is given. Some forms also serve as stop- 
payment notices for the Treasury Department. 
For about one-third of the cases in benefit status, 
this form constitutes the first notice of death to 
reach the Bureau. Receipt of a proof-of-death 
form while a claim is being adjudicated may sup- 
ply information requiring adjustment or cancela- 
tion of the benefit. Some death forms, together 
with wage records, are forwarded to the field 
offices as leads for developing possible claims. 

An experimental study has been made to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the proof-of-death form 
in initiating claims. Among the questions con- 
sidered were: How many claims were filed as & 
result of the contact established through the proof- 
of-death form? In how many cases was this form 
the first notice of death? In how many was it the 
only notice of death? 

About one of every two forms constituted the 
first notice of death received by the field offices. 
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In nearly one-third of the cases studied, this form 
resulted in the filing of a claims application. In 
over one-fourth of the cases, it was the only notice 
of death received. There was some variation 
from one administrative region to another in the 
number of proofs which initiated filing of claims. 
A possible explanation of these differences is that 
in industrial and urban areas proportionately more 
wage earners are insured than in rural areas. The 
proof-of-death form probably accounted for the 


filing of approximately 15 percent of all survivors’ 
claims, or about 29,000 claims a year. 

Two major problems yet to be solved are the 
delay in receipt of proofs and under-reporting of 
deaths of social security account number holders. 
To meet these problems, the Bureau is planning an 
educational program for all registrars and all par- 
ticipating funeral directors, to be conducted by 
the field-office managers with the cooperation of 
the State registrars. 


Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act * 


Total net benefit payments certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury in September amounted 
to $10.5 million (table 1), 0.5 percent more than 
in August. An increase in employee annuities 
accounted for the greater part of this gain. Total 
net benefit payments during the first quarter of 
the present fiscal year were 4.9 percent larger 
than for the corresponding quarter a year ago. 

New certifications of employee annuities in 
September numbered 1,681, an increase of 125 
from August. As in the past few months, new 
certifications were at a lower level than a year 
earlier. For the 3 months July-September, they 
were 14.4 percent below the corresponding months 


* Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Board. 


of 1940. Terminations of employee annuities 
because of deaths amounted to 662 in September. 
After adjustments for suspensions and reinstate- 
ments, the excess of new certifications over 
terminations resulted in an increase of 983 in 
the number in force at the end of the month. 
Although the increase was larger than in either 
of the preceding 2 months, it was less than the 
average monthly increase of 1,038 which occurred 
during the fiscal year 1940-41. The average 
monthly payment was $65.76 for all employee 
annuities in force at the end of September, in- 
cluding those subject to recertification. 
Applications for employee annuities received 
in Washington numbered 1,699 in September, 
compared with 1,746 in August. For the 3 
months July-September the total was 5,267, or 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Number and amount of annuities and pensions in force and net benefit puyments 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment, September 1941! 





Employee an- 
nuities 


Period and administrative action - — sain 


Total 


| | 
Number; Amount |Number| Amount | Number 


In force as of Aug. 30, 1941 154, 088 $9, 806,551) 120, 083 $7, 892, 240) 


During September 1941 


Initial certifications 1, 804 114, 782 1, 681 110, 410 
Terminations by death (deduct 1, 007 61, 375 662 43, ~ 
In force as of Sept. 30, 1041! 154, 847, 9, 862,086) 121,066 7, 961, 285 
Retroactive payments 428, 744 413, 991 
Lump-sum death benefits 958) 4 251, 507 
Cancelations and repayments (dé | 
duct)... 78, 498 59, 929)... 
| 
Total payments (net) 10, 463, 839 8, 315, 347) _ 


| Pensions to nian . . ni 
: - 8 viv Bs | 
| carrier pensioners | urvivor amend 





Lump-sum death 


Death-benefit 
nefits 


annuities ? 





| | 
| j 


Amount Number) Amount | Heamhesl Amount Number! Amount 








j 
i i | 
30, 482 $1, 797,399, 2, 819] $01, 409) 704 $25, 602|.........|. 
| | 
0 0 39 1, 446 84 J Sa Se 
271 15, 386 5 116 69 2, 413 Ps Ca 
| | 
30, 213) 1,782,110, 2,849) 92,642 719! 26, 047/ ieee 
975 | 4,063 t eeon Mee 
Bee see 958) 4 $251, 507 
17, 843) 404 152| asl 168 
| 
ere | 06, 000i.........1 - ee 251, 339 


+ 765, 243)... oe 





' For definitions of classes of payments, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 7. 
Data based on month ended on 20th calendar day in which annuity or pen- 
sion was first certified or terminated upon notice of death, or in which other 
administrative action was taken by the Board rather than on month in which 
annuity or pension began to accrue, beneficiary died, or administrative action 
was effective. In-force payments as of end of month reflect administrative 
action through the 20th. Correction for claims certified or terminated in 
error or for incorrect amount is made in data for month in which error was 
discovered and not in which error was made. Cents omitted. 

1 In afew cases payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
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death of 1 individual; such payments are counted as single items. Termina- 
tions include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for which 
death-benefit annuities are payable; practically all terminations are of latter 
type. 

PXtter adjustments for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations 
for reasons other than death (suspension, recurn to service, recovery from 
disability, commutation to lump-sum payments). 

« Includes $775 additional payments on claims initially certified in previous 


months. 
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11 percent less than in the corresponding period 
of 1940. 

The number of pensions in force declined by 
269 from the end of the preceding month. The 
average monthly payment was $58.98. 

The number of survivor annuities in force at 
the end of the month, after minor adjustments, 


stood at 2,849, and the average monthly payment 
was $32.52. Death-benefit annuities in fopee 
numbered 719, and the average monthly payment 
was $36.23. 

The Board certified 958 lump-sum death bene. 
fits in September, 147 less than in August. The 
average payment in September was $261.73, com. 


Table 2.—Railroad retirement: Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable as of June 
30, 1941, and number and amount of lump-sum death benefits initially certified to the Secretary of the Treasury 


in fiscal year 1940-41, by State! 



































In force as of June 30, 1941 
ES a ae ie ee oes Lump-sum death 
an ws 4 ¥- 5 deat! benefits certified in 
annuities an : ; Survivor and death- 1940-41 
State pensions Employee annuities Pensions benefit annuities 
i 
Monthly | Monthly | Monthly | Monthly 
Number | amount |Number| amount | Number, amount |Number?) amount Number’ Amount 
payable | payable payable payable 
| 
ESR eee 153, 094 | $9,733,869 | 118, 533 | $7, 787,408 | 31,080 | $1, 830,875 3,481 | $115, 585 13,172 | $2, 879,92 
Alabama............__. 1, 882 108, 396 1, 645 | 99, 053 169 | 7, 196 | 68 2, 146 220 87, 115 
Arizona. ._.___- 402 27, 652 310 | 23, 059 83 4, 254 9 | 338 51 9, 6% 
Arkansas... 1, 397 85, 607 1, 137 | 73, 912 204 | 9, 968 56 1, 727 lf 20, 197 
California. _......___- | 9,877 521, 268 5,433 | 381, 670 2,298 | 134,377 | 146 | 5, 220 579 134, 
NRT | 1,87 123, 903 | 1, 403 | 97, 072 444 | 25, 606 32 1, 223 136 77 
Connecticut__....____- 1, 070 68, 920 767 51, 168 275 | 16, 868 28 &S4 110 28, 004 
Se 690 48, 369 | 458 32, 891 226 | 15, 231 | 6 246 35 7,52 
District of Columbia. _- 452 30, 971 | 338 24, 092 103 | 6, 383 | 11 495 57 11, 572 
i 1, 800 128, 529 | 1, 299 95, 685 | 469 | 31, 752 | 32 1, 000 100 30, 758 
psteseases . 2, 021 127, 540 1, 699 112, 233 243 | 12, 917 79 2, 388 380 66, 892 
tt oi a 429 28, 764 332 | 22, 532 | 92 6, 068 | 5 163 43 11, 150 
RE tats dics nninnn dina schmitnndanaen 11, 440 715, 804 9, 128 500,715 | 2,023) 115,140 | 29 9, 947 1, 107 258, 614 
nos oes akekanoan 6, 323 396, 045 5,034 | 324,196/ 1,137| 67,126 | 152 4,722 302 00, 843 
5 4, 413 274, 452 3,582 | 228, 284 717 42, 397 | 114 3, 771 267 59, 667 
hee Me 3, 463 212, 088 2, 689 | 173, 571 695 | 35, 871 | 79 2, 646 22: 52, 916 
Kentucky ‘ 3, 022 171, 837 2, 492 146, 620 449 | 22, 909 81 2, 308 09 62, 615 
a NR IC 1, 275 74,771 | 1,017 | 62, 080 | 222 11, 646 | 36 1, 045 199 36, 483 
+ EE a as 1, 100 61, 610 834 50, 590 | 233 9, 940 | 33 1, 079 81 16, 059 
Maryland________- 2, 848 183, 719 2, 029 135, 874 | 781 | 46, 662 | 38 1, 182 2f8 62, 43 
Massachusetts _ - 3, 423 213,989 | 2,655 172, 285 | 667 | 38, 088 101 3, 615 313 71, 4% 
EE Ee eee ee 4,011 255, 559 3, 088 202, 77 833 49, 740 | 90 3, 048 70, 351 
iw inanuiahepadmononeden 4, 568 278, 152 3, 461 216, 866 1, 000 | 57, 862 107 3, 423 293 68, 533 
na aE LE 1, 246 70, 025 | 76 57,924 247 | 11, 37 23 721 130 20, 205 
> RN : 5, 239 328,344 | = 4, 194 | 272, 640 921 | 51, 535 124 4, 168 81 88, 342 
i erebcccchencedscussseces 899 56,221 | 772 | 48, 766 102 | 6, 708 25 747 Ys 20, 980 
ees 1, 801 114, 798 | 1, 263 83, 204 508 30, 607 30 986 122 27, 06 
te attins<éanccdbdbtinbnbases 176 11, 150 | 144 | 9, 665 | 25 | 1, 235 7 250 34 8, 581 
0 TEE 749 46, 209 | 634 | 40, 999 | 97 | 4, 670 | 18 538 37 7, 7% 
TT 5, 363 362, 045 4,014 276, 101 | 1, 244 | 82, 137 | 105 3, 807 504 123, 160 
New Mexico ____- 492 | 27, 700 | 359 | 22,748 | 119 | 4, 396 | 14 H 41 6,377 
| | | 
SE RIE ELIE 11,992 | 768,533 | 9,215 610,832 2, 511 | 149, 006 266 8, 605 1, 148 254, 418 
TTT SE 1,361 | 85, 290 | 1, 176 | 76, 530 130 7, 122 | 55 1, 637 209 38, 318 
North Dakota__...___. TS, 498 | 29, O87 | 396 23,776 | 90 4, 929 12 382 78 15, 892 
_ Senne ' reainniaiede 10,409 | 677,512} 8,026 537,371 | 2,183 | 133, 386 200 6, 755 792 181, 836 
Oklahoma_.____ | 1, 116 68, 516 939 60,77 | 148 | 6, 822 29 916 101 20, 602 
Oregon________. ' 1,339 | 85, 040 | 996 67, 143 | 318 17, 106 25 791 102 24, 737 
Pennsylvania. __. 21, 284 1,437,090 | 15,811 | 1,080,764 | 5, 135 335, 645 338 11, 681 1, 228 276, 869 
Rhode Island __- 439 | 26, 328 | 209 | 18, 537 120 7, 055 20 735 6, 288 
South Carolina : 751 | 44,511 | 674 | 41, 254 | 44 2,317 | 33 939 14 20, 790 
South Dakota__. : 475 | 27, 385 | 410 | 24, 282 | 54 2, 807 il 206 2 3, 580 
| | | 
Tennessee _- | 2, 833 | 166, 789 | 2, 432 | 149, 744 309 | 14, 132 92 2, 912 l 64, 797 
es... 4, 344 281,385 | 3,412 231, 871 827 | 45, 813 105 3, 700 505 118, 544 
CaN 633 41,707 | 489 33, 454 131 7, 650 13 602 8] 21, 158 
Vermont. ..... 536 | 33, 781 445 | 29, 413 76 3, 864 15 503 28 5, 700 
Virginia ....___. 3, 480 | 210, 131 2,748 171, 195 641 35, 999 91 2, 936 1H 94, 975 
Washington __- 2, 497 | 156, 301 | 2, 055 132, 300 | 381 21, 940 61 2, 059 180 43, 058 
West Virginia_- 2, 402 | 141, 662 1, 878 | 115, 304 | 480 25, 129 44 1, 229 211 43, 001 
Wisconsin... _- 3, 770 226, 219 3, 093 191, 020 561 | 31, 381 116 3, 818 281 59, 619 
Wyoming. ____. 307 | 21, 028 226 | 15, 884 7 4, 994 5 149 4 9, 129 
Outside continental United States 4. __. 878 51,110 | 627 37, 670 239 13, 090 12 349 130 18, 291 
| | 
! State of residence at time first check was mailed. 10 percent of the benefits are divided among 2 or more individuals 
3 Does not represent number of individuals receiving annuities. In 1 case * Includes 17 employee annuities with a monthly amount payable of $084 


death-benefit annuity payment was divided between 2 beneficiaries, and in 
101 cases 1 individ received both a survivor and a death-benefit annuity. 

* Number of individuals with respect to whose death benefits were certified, 
rather than number of individuals certified to receive benefits. Less than 
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for Alaska, 28 employee annuities at $1,561 for Hawaii, and 1 survivor annuity 
at $17 for Hawaii; also, 3 lump-sum death benefits amounting to $477 for 
Alaska, and 7 amounting to $1,202 for Hawaii. 
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pared with the August average of $250.17. This 
average tends to rise with the increase in the 
amount of compensation credited to employees 
for the period beginning January 1, 1937. 

In the 3 months July-September 1941, the 
Board certified 3,378 lump-sum death benefits, 
compared with 3,229 in the corresponding 3 
months of last year. 


State Distribution of Beneficiaries 


Table 2 shows the 153,094 annuities and pen- 
sions which were in force on June 30, 1941, classi- 
fied by the State of residence of the annuitant at 
the time the first benefit check was mailed, and 
the State of residence of the 13,172 individuals to 
whom lump-sum death-benefit payments were 
certified in the course of the fiscal year. 

Comparison of this table with a similar table 
for June 30, 1940 (see the Bulletin for November 
1940), shows little change in the ratio of annuitants 
and pensioners in each State to the total. Since 
few pensioners have been added to the Board’s 
rolls, any differences in these ratios are the result 
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of variations from State to State in the proportion 
of pensioners who died. Changes from year to 
year in the percentage distribution of annuitants 
by States can arise from differences in the pro- 
portion of deaths occurring and from differences 
in the State distribution of newly certified annuities. 
Since about 85 percent of the annuities in force 
on June 30, 1941, were also in force on June 30, 
1940, differences in the proportion of deaths and 
new annuities would have to be marked to produce 
any significant variations in State ratios from one 
fiscal year to another. The most marked changes 
were a decrease in Pennsylvania from 13.5 percent 
of the employee annuitants as of June 30, 1940, 
to 13.3 percent a year later, and an increase for 
California from 4.4 to 4.6 percent. 

The distribution of lump-sum death benefits for 
a given year includes only the certifications made 
in that year. The distribution of these pay- 
ments during the fiscal year 1941, therefore, shows 
somewhat more change from the distribution 
for 1940 than is the case with annuitants and 


pensioners. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Social Security and Other Income Payments to Individuals 





Total income payments to individuals have goods industries can be absorbed by defense | 
increased continuously since June 1940, when the _industries. 
defense program was inaugurated. In September Of the components of the national income pay. 
1941, aggregate income payments were 20 percent ments, compensation of employees showed the 
above payments in the same month of the previous _largest percentage increase, 26 percent aboye 
year (table 1). There was a relatively high rate September 1940. Entrepreneurial income and 
of increase in national income payments in the dividends and interest also increased—20 and 4 
winter of 1940-41 and again in the late spring of _ percent, respectively. The rise in these latter 
1941. The rate of increase in September was items reflects the increased demand for farm 
less than in August. Additional business gains products and the effect of the Government pro- 
are being increasingly curtailed by shortages in gram for raising farm commodity prices. It 
basic raw materials, which are forcing the shut- __ reflects also greater returns to business enterprises 
down or curtailment of operations in nondefense from the expansion in the volume of goods and 
industries. In the immediate future a more _ services purchased. 
gradual rate of increase is to be anticipated until While total income payments were 20 percent 
workers now being laid off by consumer durable- above the September 1940 figure, the cost-of- 


Chart 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-September 1941 
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living index of the Department of Labor showed 
an increase of approximately 8 percent. In other 
words, the rise in national income payments has 
been partly offset by price increases, although there 
has been a substantial increase in real purchasing 

wer. Prices are continuing to advance sharply 
in the face of actual and anticipated shortages of 
consumer goods. 

As is usual in a period of expanding industrial 
activity and rising prices, persons with more 
or less fixed incomes are suffering real reductions 
in purchasing power. Among those thus affected 
by the current price increases will be found many 
of the recipients of direct relief, work relief,’ and 
social insurance payments, since the amounts of 
payments to these beneficiaries are usually set 
by statute or administrative ruling and are often 
related to past earnings in a period of lower 
wage levels. 

Increased industrial activity and the high level 
of employment were primarily responsible for 
reductions in total relief and social insurance pay- 
ments. In September, social insurance and related 
payments were 2.9 percent less than in September 
1940, largely because of the 37-percent decrease in 





!WPA Genera! Order No. 4 now permits an upward adjustment in wage 
rates of approximately 7 percent on or after November 1, 1941. 


benefit payments under the unemployment in- 
surance systems. There was a sharp decline of 
30 percent from the previous September in work 
relief payments, largely the result of substantial 
cuts in the pay rolls of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. Direct relief payments, however, 
showed a slight increase of 3.4 percent. 

In comparison with the previous month, total 
income payments, compensation of employees, and 
entrepreneurial income showed slight increases in 
September—1.5, 0.6, and 6.3 percent, respectively. 
Social insurance payments declined 1.5 percent. 


Social Insurance and Related Payments 


For the insurance programs which in September 
1941 accounted for 37 percent of the total social 
insurance and related payments shown in table 1, 
detailed monthly data are summarized in table 2. 
Payments under workmen’s compensation pro- 
grams and under State and local retirement and 
veterans’ pension programs are omitted because 
adequate monthly data are not yet available. 

Total payments under the Social Security Act, 
the Railroad Retirement Act, the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act, the State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws, and the retirement 
systems administered by the Civil Service Com- 


Table 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, by specified period, 1936-41 ' 


[In millions; data corrected to September 1941] 














Entre iall 
7 JE preneuria . , ; le 
eT oe a | voted | ‘ ting at | income, net | Dividends| Work Direct -— ~~~ Veterans’ 
employees 3 Tents, and and interest; relief ‘ relief payments § bonus 
royalties | 
Calendar year | 
1936 | $68,115 | $39, 72 $13, 533 $9, 700 $2, 155 $672 $856 $1, 427 
1937 72, 213 | 44, 344 14, 586 9, 762 1, 639 837 917 128 
1938 66, 584 | 40, 832 13, 139 8, 026 2, 094 1, 008 1, 428 57 
1939 | 71, 016 44, 067 13, 831 8, 648 1, 870 1,070 1, 496 34 
1940 75, 706 47, 847 14, 384 9, 085 1, 577 1, 096 1, 689 28 
1940 
September 6, 402 4, 078 1, 219 | 765 115 87 136 2 
October 6, 486 | 4, 134 1, 229 | 771 127 90 133 2 
November 6, 533 4,178 1, 245 768 121 | 90 129 2 
December 6, 681 | 4, 305 1, 258 7 128 | 93 132 2 
1941 | | 
January 6, 822 | 4, 422 1, 263 7 131 | 96 143 2 
February } 6, 915 | 4, 544 1, 243 768 125 96 138 1 
March am 6, 959 4, 564 1, 260 771 126 | 97 140 1 
April____ meankaanal 7,002 4, 607 1, 269 775 121 | 96 | 133 1 
May PaO 7, 219 4, 78 1, 298 777 115 92 | 137 1 
June 7, 347 4,915 1, 316 785 104 92 134 1 
July____- 7,423 4, 987 1, 328 795 87 | 90 135 1 
August aT 7, 578 5, 099 1, 374 | 800 80 90 134 1 
September : 7, 693 5, 130 1, 460 800 80 | 90 132 1 

















!Compensation of employees, entrepreneurial income, net rents, and 
royalties, and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

? For annual and monthly figures 1929-40, see the Bulletin, August 1941, 
table 1, pp. 74-76. 

+ Wage and salary payments minus deductions for employee contributions 
to social insurance and related programs. Includes industrial pensions. 

‘ Earnings of persons employed by the CCC, NYA, and WPA. Excludes 
earnings of persons employed on other Federal agency projects financed from 
emergency funds. 
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§ Payments to recipients under the 3 Federal assistance programs and 

eneral relief, and the value of surplus-food stamps issued by the Surplus 
Marketing Administratior under the food stamp plan. 

¢ Represents payments under programs of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retirement, veterans’ pensions 
workmen’s compensation, State unemployment compensation, anc railroad 
unemployment insurance. 
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mission aggregated $48.9 million in September; 
that is, they were lower than at any time since 
January 1940, when benefits became payable 
under the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram. The low level of these payments is due 
almost wholly to the effect of improved employ- 
ment conditions, particularly on the unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. 

Payments under State unemployment insurance 
laws have declined from $39.3 million in January 
of this year to $22.9 million in September, and 
beneficiaries under these programs have also 
decreased, from 826,000 to 493,000 (tables 2 and 3). 
That this downward trend reflects more than a 
seasonal movement is indicated by the fact that 
in September 1941 the total amount of payments 
and the total number of beneficiaries under the 
State unemployment compensation laws were 
below those in September 1940 by 37 and 44 per- 
cent, respectively. 

Similarly, payments and beneficiaries under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act were lower 


than the September 1940 totals by 40 and 65 per. 
cent, respectively. Increases under this latter 
program in both payments and beneficiaries jy 
December and January and in August and Sep- 
tember represent seasonal fluctuations rather than 
a reversal of the trend. The first increase reflects 
seasonal unemployment of the maintenance-f. 
way workers, the post-holiday lay-offs of station 
and train engine crews, and also the liberalization 
of benefits under the amended act. The second 
increase reflects the effects of a new benefit year 
on the eligibility of unemployed workers who had 
exhausted their benefit rights based on the preyi- 
ous benefit year. Railroad unemployment actu- 
ally declined during these latter 2 months. 

The downward trend under the unemployment 
insurance systems contrasted with a general up- 
ward trend of monthly payments and beneficiaries 
under the retirement systems represented in the 
series. The number of beneficiaries and the total 
monthly retirement payments to workers insured 
by the old-age and survivors insurance program 


Chart 2.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, January 1938-September 1941 
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| per were higher in September than in any other month tember 1941 than in any past month. Monthly 
atter since the beginning of the program. The increase payments to 151,000 retired beneficiaries under 
es in in both beneficiaries and payments has been con- _ the Railroad Retirement Act stood at $10.1 mil- 
Sep. tinuous, in spite of the fact that many older per- _ lion, a 4.0-percent increase over the corresponding 
than sons have returned to work and had their benefits month of 1940. Similarly, monthly payments to 
lects suspended, while others who might be eligible 67,500 retired civil-service employees totaled $5.5 
e-of have not applied for benefits. In September, total million, or 3.8 percent more than in September 
ition monthly retirement payments under the pro- 1940. 
ition were 89 percent above September 1940 Monthly payments to survivors of workers in- 
cond and the number of beneficiaries was 114 percent sured by the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
year higher. gram also reached a new high in September. 
had There has been a general though less marked Total monthly payments of $2.3 million were cer- 
evi upward trend under the older retirement pro- tified for 143,000 survivors; these expenditures 
ctu grams. Total monthly payments and total bene- represented an increase of 144 percent over similar 
ficiaries under these programs were higher in Sep- _— expenditures in September 1940. 
lent Table 2.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by specified period, 1936-41 ! 
- {In thousands] 
Ties 
the Retirement and survivor payments Be U a 
tal = nce = 
‘ the 
Monthly retirement — _— ‘iwi 
red payments ? Survivor payments * — 
am ‘ae ees tee - Com- State | Rail- 
7 mn . 7 mis- unem- TO! 
Year and month Total Manthey pty Lump-sum payments | sion to ploy- Unem- 
: | ote em- on ment | ploy- 
! | Total Social | — | | oer Be pent a ploy- | T°t#l | com- ment 
Secu- | Retire-| Com- | Rail- | a Rail- | Civil | ,%5 peer | See 
my ment | mis- Social | road noe | road | Service leav- —. wy 
RS Act Act | sion | “SP | Retire- ~ Retire-| Com- | ™8 aws? | Act 
0 Ace? | ment Acts | ment | mis- | Srv; 
| Ac | Act Act‘ | sions | *® 
Catggige your Fond: ibe ae 
1936 $59, 372 |$56, 377 | : $683 |$51, 630 a a $4, 062 | $2, 864 $131 | eee 
1937 105, 429 | 99, 818 | _.| 40,001 | 53, 604 | 444] $1,278 |____-- | 4,401 | 3,479] 2,182] 2,132]... 
1938 569, 367 |169, 640 | _.| 96,749 | 56, 118 -.| 1,400 | 10,478 | $201 | 4, 3, 326 |306, 401 |396,401 |--_____. 
1939 - 626, 270 |187, 837 | 1107, 282 | 58, 331 | -| 1,451 | 13, 895 1, 926 4, 952 2,846 |435, 587 , 820 $5, 767 
1940... ... 765, 809 |226, 533 |$21, 242 |114,167 | 62,019 | $7,617 | 1,448 | 11,734 2, 496 5, 810 3, 277 . 999 |520, 110 15, 889 
1941 (9 months) 503, 650 |212, 789 | 39, 268 | 89,410 | 48,435 | 17, 283 1,163 | 10,066 2, 500 4, 664 3, 183 |287, 678 |275, 309 12, 369 
104 | | 
' Septem ber , 58, 366 inane’ 2, 681 9, 696 5, 254 952 121 1, 100 253 | 415 273 | 37,621 | 36, 595 1,026 
| October 54, 605 | 21, 187 2,977 | 9,753 5, 246 1, 132 | 132 1, 118 236 593 327 | 33,181 | 32,231 950 
November 51.633 | 20.968 | 3.066 | 9,738] 5,262| 1,19| 124 939 178 | 465 332 | 30,333 | 29, 561 772 
December... 04,875 | — 3,304 | 9,605 | 5,288 | 1,280) 124] 982 ad 417 | 286 | 33,293 | 30,887 | 2,406 
| | | 
1041 | } 
January 64, 840 21,929 | 3,603 9, 739 5, 312 1, 393 | 120 1, 063 | 221 47 266 | 42,645 | 39,270 3, 375 
February 59,859 | 22, 532 3, 757 9,899 | 5,307 1, 602 124 i, 225 | 187 | 431 | 259 | 37,068 | 34,611 2, 457 
March. 60, 371 | 23,194 | 4,030 | 9,702 | 5,360) 1,762) 125] 1,241) 226 | 658 | 324 | 35,853 | 33,608 | 2, 245 
April 52,344 | 23,505 | 4,185 | 9,960 | 5,392| 1,828 130] 1,111 | 411 | 578 | 301 | 28,448 | 26,998 | 1, 450 
May 56, 486 | 23, 680 | 4,386 | 10,003 | 5,401 1, 928 | 133 1,080 | 367 382 384 | 32,422 | 31,574 848 
June 55, 330 | 23, 950 4, 530 9,973 | 5,387 2, 020 135 1, 026 242 637 373 | 31,007 | 30, 530 477 
July... 54,451 | 24.466 | 4,759 | 9,964 | 5,418| 2160| 131] 1.179| 317| 538 337 | 29,648 | 29, 293 355 
August 52,054 | 24, 537 4,945 | 9,999 5,406 2, 264 133 1, 155 | 78 357 484 | 27,033 | 26, 483 550 
Septem ber 48,915 | 24,906 | 5,073 | 10,081 | 5,452) 2,326) 132 986 | 251) 605 455 | 23, 554 | 22, 942 612 











1 Payments to individual beneficiaries under programs; data exclude cost 
of administration. For detailed data, see tables in program sections of the 
Bulletin. 

? Represent old-age retirement benefits under all acts and disability re- 
tirement benefits under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement 

s. 


+ Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment; represent primary benefits, wife’s benefits, and 
benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. Distribution by type of bene 
fit partly estimated for 1940 

‘Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment, minus cancelations, during month ended on 20th 
calendar day. Payments to survivors include annuities to widows under 
joint and survivor elections and 12-month death-benefit annuities to widows 
and next of kin. Pe 

§ Principally payments under civil-service retirement and disability fund 
but includes also payments under Canal Zone retirement and disability fund 
and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund administered by the 
Civil Service Commission. Includes accrued annuities to date of death 
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paid to survivors. Data for calendar years 1936-39 estimated on basis of 
data for fiscal years. For discussion of benefits and beneficiaries under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, see the Bulletin, April 1941, pp. 20-42 

6 See footnotes 5 and 8. 

? Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment; represent widow’s benefits, widow’s current bene- 
fits, parent’s benefits and orphan’s benefits. Distribution by type of bene- 
fit partly estimated for 1940. 

* Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment; represent 
paynients at age 65 for 1937-August 1939, payments with respect to deaths 
of covered workers prior to Jan. 1, 1940, for entire period, and beginning Jan- 
uary 1940 payments with respect to deaths of covered workers aftr Dec. 31, 
1939. Payments at age 65 totaling $651,000 in 1937, $4.7 million in 1938, and 
$4.6 million in 1939, are not survivor payments. 

* Amount of checks issued, reported by State agencies to the Bureau of 
Employment Security. 

10 Amounts certified by regional offices cf the Railroad Retirement Board 
to disbursing officers of the Treasury in the same city. 








Monthly payments to survivors of workers in- 
sured under the Railroad Retirement Act in- 
creased by 9.1 percent, and the number of bene- 
ficiaries showed an increase of 12.5 percent in the 
12-month period ending in September 1941. The 
great majority of the survivors receiving monthly 
benefits were widows of workers who elected 
reduced benefits during their lifetime. 

For the first time, total retirement and survivor 
payments exceeded total payments under the un- 
employment insurance programs. About 613,000 
individuals drew monthly benefits and approxi- 
mately 9,000 received lump-sum payments under 
the former programs. A total of $24.9 million 
was paid out to these beneficiaries. Under the 
latter programs, $23.6 million was paid out to 
507,000 beneficiaries. The 390,000 monthly bene- 
ficiaries under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program include 184,000 retired workers, the wives 


of 51,000 of these workers and 12,000 of their 
children under 18, as well as 143,000 survivors of 
deceased workers or annuitants; they probably 
represent some 246,000 families. Since no sup- 
plementary benefits are provided under the Rail. 
road Retirement Act or the three acts administered 
by the Civil Service Commission, the 151,000 
retired railroad workers, the 3,000 widows of rail. 
road workers, and the 68,000 retired Government 
workers represent 222,000 different families draw- 
ing monthly benefits. 


Pay Rolls in Covered Employment 

While social insurance and related payments 
have been declining as a whole, there are indica- 
tions that an increasing number of workers are 
accumulating wage credits which may in the future 
serve as the basis for insurance protection against 
the hazards of unemployment and old age. Other 
workers are accumulating larger amounts of wage 


Table 3.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by month, 
September 1940-September 1941 


{In thousands] 
































; ; Unemployment in- 
Retirement and survivor beneficiaries surance benefici- 
aries 
_— —— Se pa- —— 
= em- 
Monthly or benefici Survivor beneficiaries ployees 
receiving 
ee — refunds State 
as eames Monthly benefici- i | under unem- 5 nm 
aries Lump-sum beneficiaries * the Civil ploy- sloyment 
Railroad Civil ? Service ment F Ins 
Social Retire- | Service - = Commis- | compen ——- 
Security | “ment | Commis- . Railroad a Railroad | Civil sion * sation Act tl 
Act! 3 = Social , Social | “pas; cate laws '° 
Act sion Security Retire- ‘oe | Retire- | Service 
aarny ment Security ment |(Commis- 
Act‘ Act? 
Act 5 Act sion * 
| | 
115.6 143.9 64.4 49.3 | 3.2 8.6 | 1.3 0.4 | 1.6 875. 4 37.8 
130.9 144.9 4.6 59.1 | 3.2 8.6 | 1.1 6 | 1.7 698.1 2.9 
140.7 145.6 65.0 | 66.7 3.2 7.2 4 oe 1.5 676. 1 20.3 
150.6 146.0| 65.2 75.1 | 3.3 7.3 1. 6 16 666. 73.7 
164. 8 146.4 65. 5 83.3 | 3.3 | 7.8 | 1.0 4 1.7 825. 7 77.6 
175.0 147.3 65.5 92.9 | 3.3 | 9.1 8 5 1.7 ROG. 4 63.2 
190.7 147.6 66.1 101.2 | 3.3 9.1 1.0 7 1.9 761.7 55.6 
200. 8 148. 1 66.3 108.7 | 3.4 | 8.2 1.7 6 2.0 589. 6 38.5 
211.1 148.9 66. 8 115.8 | 3.4 7.9 1.5 4 2.5 659. 0 20.7 
218.8 149.6 66.9 122. 4 | 3.4 7.4 1.0 6 2.6 682.9 11.4 
229.0 150.2 67.1 129.9 3.5 | 8.6 1.3 6 2. { 611.1 10.0 
239.2 150. 6 67.5 137.1 3. 5 | 8.5 1.1 5 3.3 571.9 12.0 
247.7 151.3 | 7.5 142.7 | 3.6 | 7.2 1.0 7 3.0 493. 4 13.2 














1 Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom monthly 
benefits were certified to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. Dis- 
tribution by type of benefit partly estimated for 1940. 

2 Employee annuitants and pensioners on roll at end of month; include 
disability annuitants. 

+ Annuitants under Civil Service, Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad Retire- 

ment Acts; represents age and disability retirements, voluntary and involun- 
tary retirements after 30 years’ service, and involuntary separations after 
not less than 15 years’ service. Figures not adjusted for suspension of annu- 
ities —— who have returned to work in the War and Navy De ents 
— National Defense Act of June 28, 1940, numbering 443 in September 
1941. 
4 Widows, parents, and orphans for whom monthly benefits were certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. istribution by type of 
benefit partly estimated for 1940. 

§ Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections 
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and next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months. Widows 
receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 
or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. 

* Number of deceased wage earners with respect to whose wage records 
payments were made to survivors. 

’ Represents deceased wage earners whose survivors received payments 
under either 1935 or 1939 act. 


§ See footnote 3 for programs covered. Represents survivors of employees 


who died before retirement age and of annuitants with unexpended balances. 
* See footnote 3 for programs covered. 
1° Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated in 


calendar weeks ended within month. 

1! Number of individuals receiving benefits during second and third weeks 
of month for days of unemployment in registration periods of 15 consecutive 
days through November 1940 and of 14 days thereafter 
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Table 4.—Estimated pay rolls in employment covered 
by selected social insurance and retirement systems 
in proportion to all wages and salaries, by quarter, 
January 1940-—June 1941 












































a . ot - Pay rolls covered by un- 
| Pepumese' promane? | employment insurance 
programs ? 
TT ee  Peanenenic: ; Rail 
wages : ail- 
and : State 
ote and Old-age Rail- anu road 
sala |} and send ploy- | Unem 
ries! | Total | survi- ti Total t ploy- 
vors in- | Tetire- a ment 
ment compen- 
surance * ;| insur- 
sation ance 
mee | ; Amount (in millions) 
| = ee eee i | 
1940 total.|$48, 231 $38, 567| $36,200) $2, 268) $34,713] $32, 445] $2, 268 
Jan.-Mar..| 11,397] 9,100) 8, 561 548, 8,037) 7, 489 548 
Apr.-June 11, 757 9, 258 8, 707 551 8, 204 7, 743) 551 
July-Sept..| 11,995, 9,477| 8, 895] 582] 8,620| 8,038 582 
Oct.-Dec..| 13,082) 10,723 10, 136 587 9, 762 9, 175 587 
1941 | | 
Jan.-Mar.-| 13,351) 10,837) 10, 253 584 (*) 584 
Apr.-June .| 14,518) 11,844) = 11, 212 632 } © 632 
| 
Percent of all wages and salaries 
1940 total 100.0 80.0 75.3 4.7 72.0 67.3 4.7 
Jan.-Mar..| 100.0| 79.9 75.1 4.8) 70.5} 65.7 4.8 
Apr.-June.| 100.0 78.7 74.0 4.7] 70. 5) 65. 8| 4.7 
July-Sept..; 100.0 79. 0 74.2 4.8) 71. 9) 67.0 4.9 
Oct.-Dee 100. 0 82.0 77.5 4. 5 74. 6) 70. 1) 4.5 
| | | 
| | | 
1941 | 
| | | 
Jan.-Mar..| 100.0 81.2 76.8 as as 4.4 
Apr.-June 100. 0 81.6 77.2 4. 4]...... 4.4 





! Represents estimated wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in 
continental United States and, in addition, Army and Navy pay rolls in all 
other areas. Includes employee contributions to social insurance and retire- 
ment programs. Data furnished by the U. 8. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

? Includes data for Alaska and Hawaii, estimated at $94-$96 million for 1940. 

+ Represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages In excess of 
$3,000 earned in emmployment covered by program. 

‘Estimated at $8.5-$9.0 billion 

‘Estimated at $9.5-$10.0 billion. 


Financial and 


Receipts and Expenditures 

Social security tax receipts for July-September 
1941 amounted to 10.2 percent of total Federal 
receipts of »~,145 million, as compared with 8.4 
percent in the previous quarter and 10.6 percent 
in the corresponding periods of both 1940 and 
1939 (table 1). 

Social security expenditures during July—Sep- 
tember 1941 were 18 percent higher than in the 
previous quarter, but have not risen at as rapid a 
rate as total Federal expenditures. Consequently, 
their ratio to total Federal expenditures declined 
from 6.9 percent in the preceding quarter to 6.5 
percent. 

The combined assets of the old-age and sur- 
Vivors insurance trust fund and the unemploy- 
ment trust fund amounted to $5.1 billion at the 
end of September, as compared with $4.7 billion 
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credits than previously and will therefore be 
eligible for larger benefit amounts. 

For 1940, total pay rolls in employment covered 
by the old-age and survivors insurance and the 
railroad retirement programs are estimated at 
$38.6 billion, or 80 percent of all wages and salaries 
(table 4). Pay rolls of $34.7 billion, constituting 
72 percent of all wages and salaries, were estimated 
to have been paid for employment covered by the 
two unemployment insurance programs. In the 
first 6 months of 1941, wages and salaries for cov- 
ered employment have increased at a slightly 
faster rate than wages and salaries for noncovered 
employment. Asa result, a slightly larger propor- 
tion of total pay rolls was subject to taxation under 
these programs in the second quarter of 1941 than 
in the second quarter of 1940 (table 4). While 
total pay rolls were 23 percent greater in April- 
June 1941 than in the corresponding quarter of 
1940, pay rolls relating to the two retirement 
programs were 28 percent larger, and pay rolls 
relating to the two unemployment insurance 
programs were somewhere between 22 and 28 
percent larger. Total wages and salaries in the 
second quarter of 1941 were 8.7 percent higher 
than in the first quarter, whereas pay rolls for 
employment covered by the retirement programs 
and by the unemployment insurance programs 
are estimated to have increased by approximately 
9 percent. 


Economic Data 


at the end of June and $3.7 billion a year ago. 
The increase over the 12-month period reflects 
the high tax receipts during the past year as well 
as the decline in State withdrawals from the 
unemployment trust fund. 

The combined investments of the two funds 
amounted to 9.8 percent of the total public debt 
at the end of the quarter, as compared with 9.5 
percent at the end of the previous quarter and 
8.3 percent as of September 30, 1940. Invest- 
ments of these two funds follow the upward trend 
in the fund assets. Holdings of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund increased $680 
million over the investments held at the end of 
September 1940, while those of the unemploy- 
ment trust fund rose $689 million. 

The computed rate of interest on the interest- 
bearing public debt was 2.482 percent as of Sep- 
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under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
State unemployment contributions, and Federal 
unemployment taxes (table 2). 

Federal insurance contributions, representing 
95 percent of total Federal social security tax 
receipts in the third quarter of 1941, increased 
26 percent over the corresponding period in 1940, 
while Federal unemployment tax collections of 
$10.6 million represented an increase of 15. per. 
cent. The smaller increase in Federal unemploy- 
ment tax collections is explained in part by legis. 


tember 30. The rate was 2.480 percent as of 
August 31 and 2.580 percent as of September 30, 
1940. The change since August 31 has not been 
sufficient to alter the rate of interest on unem- 
ployment trust fund certificates and old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund notes acquired 
during October. The rate on new investments of 
the funds thus continued to be the lowest since 
the trust funds were put in operation. 

During September the declines typical of the 
third month of a quarter occurred in receipts 


Table 1.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-4] 


{In millions] 
















































































General and special accounts Public debt 
Receipts of Federal | 
Government Expenditures ‘ of Federal Government 
| iii - Under the | Trust | 
Under the Soci | . 
Security Act Retirement | comnte, rene Old- 
Rail- | Board Excess | ete.,’ | a — Unem.| Rail- 
Period lreceipts| excess Bes nem! road 
road : fund survi- | ploy- 
retire- 7 Aaa. me lynyey bal- | Total! vors | ment | "etire-| All 
Social | ‘ment Net ap- (+) or | a insur-| trust | ™eBt | other 
To- | secu- | “anq | All | To- |Admin-| propria- Trans-| All ° itares ‘lex pend-| 92 oxen fund * 
tal' | rity |unem-| Other | tal! | istra- |tionsand| 4 4. | fers to other = 9 ae te ount 
taxes? =m tive ex-| transfers | i) rail. | oan 
meat pene jo okd-eelirative| coed | | 
taxes * grants |vivors in-| “SP°?") ment | 
to surance ac- | 
States) trust count 
| fund 
1. | os aes Dee eae | Lg 
$252; (*) | $5,042)$8, 442 $183) $265 $1/_. gz, 00a! —$3, 149) +$374| —$128 $36,425) $267) $312 _|$35, 846 
604; $150) 5,488) 7,626 291 | 387 3} ae 6,799) —1,384, +306) —338) 37, 165 662 872 $66) 35, 565 
631 109} 4,928) 9, 210 342) 503) #3) 107| 8, 255} —3,542} +890| +622! 40,440) 1,177) 1, 267 67| 37,929 
712| 126] 5,087) 9,537 379) 10 §39| 68 121} 8,490) —3,612) +137) —947) 42,968] 1,738) 1,710 79| 39, 441 
788 144, 7,337/13, 372 447 661 $7 124/12, 133; —5, 103 —148} +742) 48,961) 2,381) 2,273 74) 44,233 
hw 
153 29; 1,265) 2,413 98 134 2 47| 2,132) —967 ~112) —661) 40,858) 1,306) 1,363 77| 38,112 
174} 34| 1,437) 2,438 115 156 2 56) 2, 109 -7 +213) +524) 44,073; 1,876) 1,700 5) 40,322 
218 39; 1,888) 5, 202 135 201 2 46) 4,818) —3, 057 io —368) 51,346) 2,556) 2,479 91) 46, 220 
| j 
| | 
3} 26} += 682) 760 17 1 1 10} 731) 49} 158) —39| 44,073, 1,876] 1,790/ 85) 40,322 
37; @® 328; 9901 57 ne ©) _ Esecctas 812 — 536 —34 —495| 44,137) 1,871} 1,821 85! 40, 360 
133 5| 347) 940 37) 123 1 20; 759) —455| +216) —103) 44,273) 1,866) 1,934 5| 40, 388 
4 31 706) 1, 173 19) 1 a See | 1,153} 432) —209; +111) 45,025) 2,016) 1,945 85| 40, 979 
46 1 325) 1, 142 53 32) °°) 10; 1,047 —771 +15 +97) 45,877; 2,006) 1,974 85, 41,812 
188 5 481) 1, 208 30 132 1} 20| 1,025 — 534 —3 —324| 46,000; 2,002) 2,087 85| 41, 916 
4 31} 1,532) 1, 400 36 (® 1 10} 1,353) +167| —236) +1,014) 47,173) 2,161| 2,07 85) 42, 850 
42 1} 559) 1,352 49 37) 1| 8} 1,257) —750| +402} —290) 47,231) 2,151) 2 85| 42, 878 
157 8 376) 1, 288 35 147 a 1, 105) —747) —264) —521) 47,721; 2,146) ; 84| 43, 237 
4 28| 1, 245) 1, 530 17 1 1|.......| 1,511] 252} —250| +729) 48,961| 2, 381 74) 44, 233 
47) 1 408) 1,640 60 43 1 46| 1,490} —1,185) +599 —34| 49,513) 2,371 108) 44, 701 
167| 6| — 381) 1,687 43 157 Bix | 1,486) —1, 133) —2| +274) 50,921) 2,361 102) 45, 979 
4) 33; 1,099) 1,875 33 1| | 1, 840) —739 — 293 —607| 51,346) 2, 556 91; 46, 220 























1 Beginning July 1940, appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund minus reimbursements to the Treasury for administrative ex- 
penses are + ~ from net receipts and expenditures of general and special 
accounts of the Treasury. These net appropriations are included here in 
both total receipts and expenditures for comparison with previous periods 

2 Represents collections under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

3 Represents total co! ions under the Carriers Taxing Act and 10 ry 
of collections under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 2 


Security Act ns the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 


Includes ex- 


Penses incurred b 2, the Social Security Board in administration of the Wag- 


ner-Pe 


ser Act, 


nning July 1940. 


6 Includes abe itures for administration of railroad unemployment in- 
surance, amounting to $500,000 in 1938-39, $5.0 million in 1939 
in 1940-41, and $695,000 in 1941-42; also includes $1,936,000 expended since 
April 1941 for acquisition of service and compensation data of railroad workers 


in accordance with Public Res. 102, approved Oct. 9, 1940. 


40, $3.4 


million 


7 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 


footnote 5). 
‘ oe public-debt retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 
to the T 5’ Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 


Treasury. 

5 Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of Edu- 
cation and for disease and sanitation investigations of the Public Health 
Service (see table 4, footnote 1); also excludes grants to States for employment 
service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. Such grants are in- 
cluded in “‘all other.’”” Also excludes administrative expenses incurred by 
the Treasury prior to July 1940 in administration of title II of the Social 


ployment insurance account and for each State employment security agency. 
* Less than $500,000. 
” Excludes amounts reimbursed to the Treasury for administrative ex- 
penses, which were part of transfer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. 


Treasury. 
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lative changes (see the Bulletin, August 1941, 
pp. 82-83). 

State unemployment contributions for the 
quarter showed a significant increase over those 
in the previous quarter and reflected the expansion 
jn employment and pay rolls associated with 
defense activities. Even in plants where addi- 
tional employees are not being hired, more 
continuous employment as well as the payment 
of overtime rates to workers on defense projects 
tends to increase substantially the collections 
under both the Federal and State pay-roll taxes. 

Receipts under the Carriers Taxing Act in 
July-September amounted to $37.6 million, 6.1 
percent more than in the previous quarter and 
16.9 percent more than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1940. These gains reflect increased 
employment and pay rolls by carriers during the 
past year. 

The general business indexes continued to be 
high in September, although some lines are be- 
ginning to feel the influence of capacity limitations 
and priority allocations in raw materials, par- 
ticularly metals. Industrial production changed 
little more than seasonally; the adjusted index 
rose only 1 point to 162, although the unadjusted 
index rose 4 points to 166. Production of ma- 
chinery and finished defense materials advanced. 
Production of automobiles, coal, and some non- 
durable goods showed less than seasonal gains, 
however. 
to rise during September, and it is anticipated 
that defense employment, at least, will rise sub- 
stantially during the months to come, since a 
monthly defense expenditure of $2 billion is con- 
templated by June 1942. 

General price advances continued, with retail 
prices reflecting the sharp wholesale price advances 
which started last spring. The index of the cost 
of living, as computed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, rose substantially to 108.1 in September 
as compared with 106.2 in August and 100.4 a 
yearago. Food costs, which rose 2.6 percent from 
mid-August to mid-September, are 12.6 percent 
higher than in last March, the month in which 
the rapid rise in food prices began. This con- 
tinued increase, as well as the gains in retail prices 
of the new fall clothing lines, is of particular 
significance to low-income budgets. 

Total expenditures for grants to States under 
the Social Security Act amounted, on a checks- 
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Employment and pay rolls continued . 


cashed basis, to $127 million during the July- 
September quarter, an increase of $20 million 
over the corresponding period in 1940 (tabie 4). 
Grants to States for old-age assistance remained 
the largest category of disbursements under the 
Social Security Act and increased substantially 
(17 percent) from the corresponding period in 1940. 
Grants for aid to dependent children and for 


Table 2.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams, by specified period, 1936-41 


{In thousands] 





Old-age and sur- 


: r | J 4 j 
vivors insurance | Unemployment insurance 








Period Railroad 
| Federal | Taxes on | Stateun-| Federal | unem- 
| insur- | carriers | employ-| unem- ploy- 

|} ance and their| ment ploy ment in- 

| contri- | employ- | contri- ment surance 

|butions!| ees? | butions*} taxes‘ | contri- 

butions § 











Cumulative through | 
September 1941_. _-_|$2, 742,065, $555, 263/$3, 842,680) $464,544) $136, 055 


Fiscal year: 
1936-37 _ . . 194, 346 345 (8) J . aaa 
1937-38 514, 406) 150, 132 (*) Ss aaa 
1938-39 _ _ _ . 580, 308) 109, 257 803, 007 SS 
1939-40___.__- 604, 604 120, 967| 853,955) 107, 523 49, 167 


1940-41 _—— 690, 555| 136,942) 888,442 97, 677 68, 162 


3 months ended: 
September 1939__. 141,761; 28,884) 209, 588 6 Oe 














September 1940_- 164, 652) 32, 169 207, 982 9, 220 16, 257 
September 1941 207, = 37, 620 260, 811 10, 621 18, 726 
1940 
September - 2,759] 24, 587 7, 861| 584, 15, 065 
October Ere 34, 500) 366 115, 721 2, 747 22 
November } 125, 124 4, 804 85, 117 7, 998 868 
December | 3, 141 29, 166 12, 464 558 16, 331 
1941 
January 33, 923 604 129, 532 12, 082 44 
February - - - 134, 433 5, 414 88, 561 53, 475 569 
March ...__. | 2,588) 28, 951 6, 867 918} 16, 739 
pag oi Gieinin i | 39, 228) 1, 371 127, 940 2, 447 70 
re | 149, 679) 7,979 105, 763 7, 453 957 
June.... ‘ 3, 286) 26, 120 8, 495 780) 16, 306 
July_...- | 44, 815] 872} 146, 570 2, 234 50 
August_.- | 159, 525) 5,638) 107, 460 7, 477 573 
September. - 3, 366) 31, M11) 6, 781 910) 18, 103 





1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426), payable by employers 
and employees. 

2 Tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Carriers Taxing Act, payable by carriers and emp!cyees. 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected (rom em- 
ployers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing ac- 
counts. For differences in State rates, see p. 58, table 9, footnote 2. ata 
include contributions based on wages from railroad industry prior to July 1, 
1939. Subsequent transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment 
insurance account in unemployment trust fund, amounting to $105.9 million 
as of Sept. 30, 1941, are not deducted. Figures reported by State agencies, 
corrected to Sept. 30, 1941. 

4 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607), payable by employers 
only. Amounts represent Federal tax collections after deduction jor amounts 
paid into State unemployment funds on covered wages earned in previous 
calendar year. 

5 Tax effective July 1, 1939, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, payable by employers only. Com- 
puted from data in Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. Represents 10 
percent which is deposited with the Treasury and appropriated to railroad 
unemployment insurance administration fund for expenses of the Railroad 
Retirement Board in administering act, and 90 percent which is deposited 
in railroad unemployment insurance account in unemployment trust fund 
and is not included in receipts of general and special accounts of the bbe ee 
Amounts, therefore, differ from figures on p. 80, table 1, which represent only 
the 10 percent deposited with the Treasury. 

* Not available. 

7 Includes $40.6 million subsequently refunded to States which did not 
collect taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to Federal 
Government. 
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unemployment compensation administration 
showed proportionately larger increases of 20 
and 32 percent, respectively. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


In the July-September quarter, contributions 
appropriated to the trust fund totaled $208 million, 
as contrasted with $162 million in the same months 
of 1940. Total assets of the fund at the end of 
the period amounted to $2,575 million, 36 percent 
above the total on September 30, 1940 (table 7). 


Net investments of the fund during September 
amounted to $195 million. Special 3-percent 
Treasury notes amounting to $12 million were 
redeemed, and this sum was made available to the 
account of the disbursing officer. New inyegt. 
ments of $207 million were made in 2%-percent 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
notes maturing June 30, 1946. Reimbursement 
to the Treasury for expenses during the quarter, 
which were $5,000 less than in the previous quar- 
ter, were paid from the disbursing oflicer’s account 


Table 3.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes,' by internal revenue collection district, 
for the first quarter of fiscal years 1940-41 and 1941-42 


{In thousands] 





| First quarter, fiscal year 1940-41 


First quarter, fiscal year 1941-42 





Internal revenue collection district in— 


Insurance con- 




















| i 
! 
Insurance con- Unemploy- | Unemploy- 
| Total | tributions ? ment taxes? | Total tributions ? ment ino ’ 
Total. | $173, 610. 3 $162, 025. 9 $11, 584. 4 | $218, 033. 2 $207, 456.8 $10, 576.4 
Alabama...... 1, 308. 2 | 1, 212.2 96. 1 1, 760. 2 . ow 1 "689 Smee 10.8 
a aiidiheuman | =e 256. 6 9.3 321.6 | 311 1 10.4 
now 3.8 434. 0 | 9.7 583. 6 | 564. 6 19.0 
——_ (2 districts) 10, 447. 1 10, 032. 5 414.6 13, 283. 2 12, 855. 1 4 | 
ae 950. 2 907.7 42.5 1, 136.1 | 1, 093. 9 22 
Connecticut pe 4, 046. 3 3, 985. 0 | 61.3 | 4, 909. 0 4, 756.8 unt 
Delaware......._._. 1, 170.3 1, 061.9 | 108. 4 | 1, 933. 4 1, 824. 3 109. 1 
Florida. . 1, 215. 6 1, 178.7 | 36.9 | 1, 530. 3 | 1, 482. 2 48.1 
Georgia. --...... 1, 740.9 1, 613. 2 127.6 | 2, 249. 6 | 2, 151. 5 8 | 
ae 316.2 301. 4 | 14.8 483. 9 474.1 a8 
ian | 294. 3 292.3 | 2.0 366.4 | 360. 0 4 
Ino @ Gatricte) 16, 138. 3 14, 905. 9 1, 232.4 19, 382. 0 | 18, 255. 3 1, 128.6 
Indiana. ___. 3, 118.9 3, 011.4 | 107. 5 | 4, 293. 4 4, 161.8 131.6 
a eaiiaitvtunanre 1, 544. 6 1, 497.4 47.2 | 1,817.8 1, 761.4 56. 4 
cea 775.8 716.7 59. 1 | 935.6 | " RR5.7 49.9 
Kentucky_..........__.. 1, 308. 5 , 233.8 74.7 | 1, 631.6 1, 585.8 45.8 
aes th lint tccanenen 1, 289.0 1, 241.5 47.5 | 1, 658. 1 1, 501.2 66.9 
Maine “3 657.0 631. 5 25. 5 | 804.7 868. 6 % 1 
Maryland (including District of | Columbia) 3, 183.9 3, 007.6 176.3 4, 044.4 3, 871.7 172.7 
Massachusetts... , | 7, 499.9 7,172.8 327.1 9, 727.2 | 9, 365. 1 362 1 
EE i a eS | 10, 993. 6 10, 253. 4 740. 2 15, 009.7 14, 330 760. 2 
oe ------~- A ee 2, 543. 1 2, 402. 5 140. 5 2, 888. 0 2,781.4 106.6 
anew ; | 409. 0 | 401.7 7.3 562. 6 547.9 47 
Missour! (2 districts) 4, 458. 6 | 4, 182.4 276. 2 | 5, 241. 2 4, 994.9 246.3 
Montana_.-..._-. | 322.0 313.0 &.9 338.8 327.3 11.6 
, ciccnesones | 824.3 761.4 62.9 902. 9 864. 8 38.1 
Nevada... 132.9 117.9 | 15.0 149. 9 | 133. ¢ 16.3 
New Hampshire... ___. 465. 5 442.7 | 22.7 591.8 570. 3 21.5 
New Jersey me districts) settee - omssecedae! 6, 458. 9 6, 073. 5 | 385. 5 | 8, 584.3 8, 005.9 578.4 
jj ; 170.7 164. 2 6.5 | 206. 1 202. 0 4.0 
New York (6 renin 38, 974.8 34, 626. 4 4,348.4 | 45, 023. 1 42, 155.8 2, 867.3 
ga EAS i 2,031.7 1, 938. 9 92.8 2, 725. 9 2,611.7 114.2 
North Dakota_...__.. 145.1 142. 2 | 29 159. 9 156. 5 3.3 
oa iti icirtetdecniscimemdsnoeiqnctio’ ey 11, 028. 3 | 706.7 | 15, 770. 1 | 15, 137. 5 632.6 
Oktabome 9 oot ae , 508. 0 1, 417.4 90. 6 1, 623. 2 | 1, 546. 1 77.1 
Orego’ 1, 137.9 1, 100. 2 37.7 | 1, 498.7 | 1, 451.9 46.8 
oe me C6 districts) 16, 604. 7 15, 649.9 954. 8 21, 943.9 20, 741.8 1, 202.1 
Rhode Island. 1, 124. 6 1, 086. 8 37.8 1, 725. 8 1, 688. 3 37.5 
South Carolina... __- 816.7 789. 5 | 7.1 1, O88. 3 | 1, 052. 0 36.3 
South Dakota_....__-. | 166. 4 164. 5 2.0 183. 4 | 182. 6 8 
2 1, 519.7 1, 478. 4 41.3 1, 985. 2 | 1, 926.3 58. 8 
Texas ( (2 (districts) patepedna 3. = 5 3, 718. 8 100.7 | 4, 681.3 4, 505. 4 175.9 
a ee al | 7.1 351.2 15.9 | 435. 6 425. 2 10.4 
Vermont. “3 a) it RECA . | 294.3 292. 6 | 1.7 | 358. 6 341.2 17.4 
Virgini 1, 787.8 1, 687.0 | 100. 8 2, 403. 4 2, 301.9 101.5 
Washington (including . Alaska) __- ae 2, 143. 1 2, 035. 9 107. 2 | 2, 754.8 2, 654.6 100. 3 
West Virginia_...._.- : 1, 372.9 1,312.8 60. 2 | 1, 652. 4 1, 580. 4 72.0 
en ecinecinnn ibe 3, 425.6 3, 262. 6 163. 1 | 4, 355. 6 4, 180. 1 175.4 
a a aa aa SRB I 141.7 135. 6 | 6.1 156. 7 | 148.9 7.8 





1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants 
Division of of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly from the 
tax receipts in tables 1 and 2 which are based on the Daily Statement of the 
U. 8S. Treasury. Amounts listed in this table represent collections made in 
internal revenue collection districts in the respective States and covered into 
the Treasury. The amount received by a particular district does not neces- 


sarily represent taxes paid with respect to employment within the State in 
which that district is located. 

? See table 2, footnote 1. 

3 See table 2, footnote 4. 

Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissix 
counts and Deposits. 
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during September, although they are noted in the 
fund account, both in the Daily Treasury State- 
ment and in table 7, as monthly transactions, so 
that the daily expenditure statement will balance. 

Benefit payments under the old-age and sur- 
yivors insurance program amounted, on a checks- 
cashed basis, to $8.1 million in September, an 
increase of 1.9 percent over August and 108 per- 
cent over September 1940. These payments have 
increased steadily since November 1940. 


Table 4.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1940-42! 


[In thousands] 





Fiscal year 1940-41 | Fiscal year 1941-42 


Expendi- 


Iten Expendi- | 
tures | tures 
Appro- Appro- 
priations? — priations? —— 
| ber? | | ber? 
Total. . $440, 804 | $115,219 | $463,829 | $135, 414 
Administrative expenses 27, 604 8,038 | 26, 129 8, 051 
Federal Security Agency, 
Social Security Board * 27, 220 6, 551 25, 655 6, 262 
Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau 364 93 | 364 04 
Department of Commerce, | 
Bureau of the Census 110 36 | 110 25 
Department of the Treasury * (¢) 1, 357 | (6) 1. 670 
Grants to States 413,200 | 107,181 | 437,700 | 127,363 
Federal Security Agency 402,000 | 104,436 | 426,500 | 124,797 
Social Security Board 391,000 | 101,796 | 415, 500 22, 006 
Old-age assistance 245,000 | 67,857 | 270,000 | 79, 562 
Aid to dependent children 75, 000 15,974 | 74.000 19, 225 
Aid to the blind 10, 000 1, 952 9,000 | 2 145 


Unemployment compensa- 


tion administration . . 61,000 | 716,013 | 62,500 7 21, 074 
Public Health Service 
Public health work 11, 000 2,640 | 11,000 2,791 
Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau 11, 200 2,745 | 11, 200 2, 565 
Maternal and child health 
services 5, 820 1,414 | 5, 820 1, 261 
Services for crippled children 3, 870 951 | 3, 870 907 
Child welfare services 1, 510 380 1, 510 397 





1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Secu- 
rity Act because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 

urposes. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which 
$13,000 was appropriated for 1940-41 and $112,000 for 1941-42 for administra- 
tion in the Office of Education, and $2 million for 1940-41 and $2,650,000 for 
1941-42 for grants to States. For disease and sanitation investigations of the 
Public Health Service, appropriations were $1,625,000 for 1940-41 and $1,665,- 
000 for 1941-42 in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 

1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Includes pene 
tures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

‘Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II 
of the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Includes amounts 
for administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

§ Represents amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of title 
II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

* Not available 

' Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for employ- 
ment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment com- 
pensation program. Excludes grants to States for employment service 
administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act, for which $3 million was 
appropriated in 1940-41 and $3,100,000 in 1941-42, 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. 8. Treasury (expenditures). 
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Table 5.—Federal grants to States for public assistance ' 
and administration of unemployment compensation 
laws and State employment services: * Advances 
certified* by the Social Security Board to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, by specified period of fiscal year 
1941-42, as of September 30, 1941 


[In thousands] 



































> Employment 
Public assistance security 
July-September 1941! edie wanes 
State a a ay 
| Aid to Under | Under 
parr a | depend- yy Social | Wagner- 
ance ent blind Security | Peyser 
children Act Act 
Total... .....|$90, 384. 2 |$20, 565.4 | $2, 393.9 |$24,134.7| $1, 185.7 
Ds ancien. 265.1 | 129.1 9.6 346. 9 32. 5 
Alaska _.. sgcmailied: 70.2 (4) ) 18.6 3.1 
Arizona . _. ena 605.7 150. 6 28.5 99.3 (5) 
Arkansas... a‘ 410.8 183. 9 23.9 288. 6 22. 5 
California ............] 12,126.7] 1,122.2 686.5 | 1,342.5 39.0 
Colorado aii anmeenel 2, 543.1 427.0 46.1 125. 2 6.4 
Connecticut eeccet ae (4) 11.4 673.8 22.9 
Delaware Be 59. 5 42.2 (4) 106, 1 6.4 
District of Columbia 181. 2 4.3 14.9 163. 4 (°) 
Florida_...............] 1,058.0 184.8 85.8 375. 1 21.7 
Georgia ; 659. 1 170.9 29.7 255. 1 18.8 
Hawaii 36. 0 63. 5 1.6 67.1 7.5 
Idaho 452.7 198. 4 13.2 146. 5 6.3 
Mlinois._._. 7, 252. 4 (4) (4) 2, 585. 9 92.4 
Indiana 2, 614.3 932.0 110.6 470.2 19.8 
lowa 2, 403. 4 (4) 84.2 328. 5 30. 6 
Kansas | 1,238.5 377.3 64. 6 225.9 32.5 
Kentucky | 1,081.3 (4) (*) 404. 2 32.2 
Louisiana | "906. 5 957.2 48.7 179. 5 13.4 
Maine | 595. 0 109. 4 52.4 114.3 4.9 
Maryland. - | 612.9 379.5 29.2 386. 7 20.6 
Massachusetts 3, 821.0 738. 0 42.5 819. 5 24.4 
Michigan 3,391.0] 1,112.0 75.3 | 1,627.1 62.7 
Minnesota 2, 120.6 487.2 44.1 688. 3 31.6 
Mississippi 492.9 84.0 21.6 242.7 24.7 
Missouri 2, 956. 2 703. 9 (4) 550. 7 22.5 
Montana 577.4 177.7 7.5 76.6 3.3 
Nebraska... .. 969. 8 327.9 30.7 207.3 | 17.1 
Nevada _.. 159.3 (*) (4) 89.7 | 5.0 
New Hampshire 361.0 41.5 16.0 163. 4 | 7.5 
New Jersey - -- | 1,319.1 | 701.4 37.2 760.0 | 26. 5 
New Mexico | _ 161.6 120.8 11.4 88. 6 6.0 
New York 6,130.3 | 1,852.2 169.7 | 2,632.4 76.2 
North Carolina | 856. 0 234. 2 75.5 498.9 41.6 
North Dakota 366. 5 162. 8 6.3 109.1 | 7.3 
Ohio : 6, 646. 2 801. 5 79.2 907. 2 | 42.7 
Oklahoma 2, 872. 4 616. 1 71.4 334.8 | 26. 4 
Oregon _.| 698.5 118.5 17.9 464. 4 | 12.5 
Pennsylvania _.| 4,815.0] 4,057.7| @ 1, 655. 4 | 90.0 
Rhode Island 231.2 | 75.7 | 2.8 175. 8 4.3 
] ] 
| 
South Carolina | 364.8] 1711 | 17.4 153.0 | 10.7 
South Dakota | 597.5 113.8) 112 80.2 | 7.3 
Tennessee 882.9 | 545. 4 | 39.2 461.2 36. 6 
Texas 6, 151.1 91.7 | 44.2] 1,052.9 77.4 
Utah....- | 790.0 288.9 | 9.5 161.3 6.3 
Vermont... | 181.9 51.2 | 7.8 111.0 5.0 
Virginia | 2017] 158.7 | 24.7 230. 2 | 15.1 
Washington | 3,247.0 291.3 58.0 345. 6 9.8 
West Virginia | 615.0] 3164] 41.6 208. 2 11.2 
Wisconsin ..| 1,901.2 493.1 | 72.5 5A8. 6 35.6 
Wyoming -. eeeel 181.4 58.4 7.8 87.3 | 5.0 





| Figures not comparable with those on amount of obligations incurred for 
payments to recipients, which represent payments from Federal, State, and 
local funds and exclude administrative expense. 

? Excludes State and local appropriations to employment service. 

3 Advances are certified for specified period of operation which is not neces- 
sarily period in which certification is made. 

4 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

5 Since July 20, 1941, the Arizona employment service is maintained by the 
Social Security Board asa division of its Bureau of Employment Security, 
and accordingly funds are not now granted to the State for this purpose. 

* Not available, because funds for the District of Columbia employment 
service are included in funds of the Feders] Bureau of Employment Security 
which maintains it. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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Table 6.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department through 
























































September of fiscal years 1940-41 and 1941-42! 
{In thousands] 
Fiscal year 1941-42 through September 
| lI a a — es 
Federal Security Agency Department of Labor 
Fiscal year } ———— 
1940-41 Public 
State through Social Security Board Health Children’s Bureau 
September, Total Service 
total ants eS ee, Pe S| re 
grants er 7 a 
| | Jnemploy-| M 
Aid to , ment com-| Public | Maternal | | Chil 
Old-age | Aid to and child | Services for ild 
; | dependent : pensation health | ; : ‘ welf 
assistance | “children | the blind | Saminis- | work. | health crippl d sorviens 
tration ? services chudren 
} 
Total, all participating 
States.___ $131, 221.7 | $143, 580.7 | $90, 383.2) $20, 565.4 | $2,393.9| $24,7387| $2,706.1| $1,319.8 $929.8 $462.8 
Alabama 1, 007.5 938. 3 265. 1 129.1 | 9.6 | 354. 5 92.7 56. 0 20. 2 1L.0 
_ oe 126. 5 117.4 70. 2 @) (3) 19.0 | 10.8 | 12.1 3.5 L9 
Arizona. _.__-- 848. 4 967.5 605.7 150.6 | 28. 5 124. 2 | 19. 2 | 26. 2 9.0 42 
Arkansas 788. 2 1, 059. 5 410.8 183.9 23.9 296. 0 | 67.0 23.4 23. 5 31.0 
California 15, 355. 6 15, 421.6 12, 126.7 1, 122. 2 | 586. 5 1, 399.9 | 104.8 32.2 4. 6 14.7 
Colorado. -__._.-- 2, 445.9 3, 213.5 2, 543. 1 427.0 46.1 | 130.0 29. 2 12.0 0. 0 6.2 
Connecticut... ...__.. 1, 663. 8 1, 777.9 1, 021.0 (’) 11.4 | 680. 6 30.0 | 10.0 12.6 12.2 
laware_....._. 216.6 232.5 | 59. 5 42.2 | (3) 107.3 | 9.7 8.8 1. 3.3 
District of Columbia. 457.1 501. 4 | 181. 6 94.3 | 14.9 | 165. 8 18.0 7.0 45 
i 1, 405.9 1,810.2} 1,058.0 184.8 | 85.8 | 380.1 48.9 28.3 18.2 6.2 
as 1, 351.9 , 280.4 659.1 | 170.9 29.7 264.0 90.0 50.0 1.4 12.4 
Hawaii__.-__-- 199. 2 215.9 36.0 | 63. 5 | 1.6 67.6 19.0 10.0 12.0 6.3 
Idaho__. 718.7 7.0 452.7 198. 4 | 13.2 150. 3 22.2 15. 5 | 12.0 28 
SRT 8, 423.3 10, 137.5 7, 252. 4 ) (3) 2, 625. 6 143. 5 54.8 46. 5 14.7 
Indiana_ 4, 296. 6 4, 229.0 2,614.3 932. 0 110.6 482.1 28.0 | 29. 5 14.3 18.1 
SNARE 2 828.7 2, 952.9 2, 403. 4 3) $4.2 336. 2 50.0 44.6 22. 4 12.2 
ea 1, 725. 2 2,004. 9 1, 238. 5 377 64.6 | 232.1 | 40.7 23.0 21.1 7.5 
Kentucky 1, 272.0 1, 613.9 1, 031.3 (3) () | 411.9 87.2 42.1 31.2 10.2 
eee 1, 470.3 2, 296.7 996. 5 957. 2 48.7 | 188. 1 60.6 18.8 18.3 8.5 
ee 865. 6 900.0 595.0 109. 4 52.4 120.1 9.7 4.4 7.0 2.1 
Maryland______. 1, 686.8 1, 492.9 | 612.9 379. 5 | 29.2 391.1 37.3 17.6 16.0 9.2 
Massachusetts 7, 675.4 5, 580.8 3, 821.0 738.0 | 2.5 843.0 74.3 26. 1 25. 2 10.7 
Michigan -- - -__- 5,449.7 | 6, 262. 5 3, 391.0 1, 112.0 75.3 1, 544.3 87.5 42.9 20 7.5 
Minnesota. --_- 3,796.3 | 3,450.0 2, 120.6 487. 2 44.1 697. 2 51.7 21.2 19. 4 8.5 
Mississippi __- 634. 2 | 985. 2 492.9 84.0 21.6 247.1 82.2 24.3 18.1 14.9 
Minourl’... 3,441.2| 4,362.8 2, 956. 2 | 703.9 (3) 566. 3 82.2 (3 43.5 10.6 
Montana... ._- 794. 4 | 895.0 | 577.4 | 177.7 17.5 80.8 18.0 4.1 15.5 3.9 
Nebraska... . 1, 181.6 1, 614.3 | 969.8 | 327.9 30.7 211.7 30.0 15. 5 17.8 10.9 
Nevada._._____. 204. 3 | 272.9 159. 3 () (3) 91.0 10.2 5.2 2.0 5.2 
New Hampshire -_____- 449.7 | 616.9 361.0 41.5 16.0 166. 6 13.9 9.6 4.5 3.8 
New Jersey-.-. | 3, 468.7 2, 984. 2 1, 319.1 701.4 37.2 | 781.9 68. 1 49.1 20.7 6.8 
New Mexico. ___. 425.8 461.2 161.6 120.8 11.4 90.8 23. 5 | 2.0 8.7 2.5 
New York_._. 12, 443.4 11,140.4| 6,130.3 1, 852. 2 169.7 2, 728.7 144.4 50.7 53.4 11.1 
North Carolina 1, 827. 2 1, 907.1 856.0 284. 2 | 75. 5 506. 2 103. 3 40.9 25.7 15.3 
North Dakota__..___- 628.8 691.0 365. 2 162.8 6.3 111.7 11.0 14.2 15.8 3.9 
ae 7, 930. 3 8, 720.1 6, 646. 2 801.5 179. 2 936.9 96.0 4. 2 17.6 8.5 
Oklahoma._____. 4,401.4 4, 024.7 2, 872.4 616.1 71.4 341.3 69. 6 22.6 22.6 8.7 
Oregon _. . 1,053. 6 | 1, 345. 2 698. 5 118. 5 | 17.9 470.0 25.9 9.1 (' 5.3 
Pennsylvania. _. | 8,615.8 | 10,910.0 4, 815.0 4, 057.7 (3) | 1, 710.6 164. 2 92.8 47.¢ 22.2 
Puerto Rico 144.6 | 158.9 70.6 42.0 39. 5 6.9 
Rhode Island... - 656.9 524.7 231.2 75.7 2.8 177.7 20.0 6.8 0 5.6 
South Carolina_. 790. 4 832.8 364.8 171.1 17.4 156. 6 64.9 30.0 7.9 20.1 
South Dakota___- 686.9 850. 1 597.5 113. 8 | 11.2 | 82.4 20.0 12.9 7.8 4.5 
Tennessee ___- 1, 655. 3 2, 084. 5 882.9 545.4 39. 2 469.9 &5.6 38.3 18 5.0 
Texas... 4, 162.4 7, 640. 5 6, 151.1 91.7 | 44.2 1, 069.8 148. 6 76.9 43 14.7 
| a 971.5 1, 300. 8 790.0 288. 9 | 9.5 | 163.9 18. 2 8.0 16.3 6.0 
Vermont... ._. 321.7 | 379. 3 181.9 51.2 7.8 | 112.5 | 10.0 12.2 (6 3.6 
Virginia en 1, 019. 2 819.6 291.7 158.7 | 24.7 | 236. 1 64.3 17.4 17.9 8.8 
Washington : 2, 105. 3 3, 977.5 | 3, 247.0 291.3 58.0 | 355.7 3.1 (*) 16.9 5.5 
West Virginia.............. 1, 448.4 1, 279.3 615.0 316.4 41.6 215. 4 44.8 19.9 18.0 8.0 
Wisconsin.........__. ase 3, 352. 6 3, 122.1 1, 901. 2 493. 1 72.5 | 557.6 61.0 | 18.0 10.0 8.8 
Wyoming --__-_- subtabeacnal 330.9 364. 2 181.4 58.4 7.8 88.8 10.4 6.8 4.9 5.6 
} | | 
1 Excludes Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation under the Social ‘ Plan approved by the Social Security Board, but no checks issued as yet 
Security Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for by the Treasury. 
similar purposes. § No plan approved by the Children’s Bureau 
1 Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- ¢ Plan approved by the Children’s Bureau, but no checks issued as yet by 


Ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 
os program, but excludes grants under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
3 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 


the Treasury. 
Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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Railroad Retirement Account 

In September, $10.9 million of Treasury notes 
were sold, and this amount plus the accumulated 
interest was made available for benefit payments. 
On the basis of checks cashed and returned to the 
Treasury, these payments amounted to $10.4 
million (table 8). Total assets of the account at 
the end of September amounted to $197.0 million. 
Of this amount, $91.0 million was in Treasury 
notes, cash credited to the disbursing officer totaled 
$11.4 million, and the appropriation account 
showed a balance of $94.6 million. 

Collections under the Carriers Taxing Act in 
July-September 1941 amounted to $37.6 million, 
6.1 percent more than for the preceding quarter 
and 16.9 percent above the corresponding quarter 
of the preceding year. As the tax rate had not 
changed, the increases reflect increased employ- 


ment and increased carrier pay rolls during this 
period. 
Unemployment Trust Fund 

Assets of the unemployment trust fund as of 
September 30 amounted to $2,488 million (table 9). 
The increase in the assets of the fund during the 
past 12 months has brought them very close to 
the total assets of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund. Since $10 million of the special 
2-percent certificates was redeemed and $10 
million was invested, the net total of investments 
made during the month stood at zero. As in the 
case of the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund, these investments during September were 
made at 2% percent. The unemployment trust 
fund certificates will mature June 30, 1942. 

On September 30, State accounts in the fund 
totaled $2,278 million—33 percent more than on 


Chart 1.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act, by quarter, 1937-41 
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(In thousands] 


Table 7.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-41 


























Receipts ! Expenditures Assets 
Sy . ee oy ae ~~ “ 
Period Contribu- Reimburse- phen Cash with | Credit of | nog 
tions appro- Interest Benefit ment for Treasur disbursing | fund account | Tt! assets 
priated to | received? | payments‘ | administra- eo Y | officeratend| at end of at end of 
trust fund ? tive expenses | a uired § of period period ¢ period 
Qumsiative through September 1941-_ _- $895, 847 $143, 202 $122, 900 $45, 732 $2, 556, 000 $12, 332 | $7, 084 $2, 575, 417 
iscal year: } 
2, 262 (4 SRS 267, 100 73 62 7, 235 
15, 412 RINE dioccnccuemcd 395, 200 1, 931 113, 012 | 777, 43 
26, 951 | See 514, 900 3, 036 66 1, 180, 302 
42, 489 15, 805 12, 288 560, 900 6, 098 500 1, 744, 608 
55, 958 64, 342 26, 840 642, 500 10, 778 6, 238 2, 397, 615 
eases 3, 405 _ 129, 000 4, 631 416, 067 1, 726, 897 
104 10, 560 6, 663 137, 500 10, 370 3, 848 1, 889, 817 
130 23, 430 6, 604 175, 400 12, 332 | 7, 084 2, 575, 417 
77 3, 878 2, 221 147, 500 10, 37 3, 848 1, 889, 817 
42 4, 942 2, 407 —5, 000 10, 426 35, O85 1, 917, 011 
54 4, 783 2, 407 —5, 000 10, 640 158, 760 2, 035, 000 
171 5, 169 2, 438 150, 900 10, 416 3, 789 2, 030, 708 
164 5, 422 2, 095 —10, 000 14, 992 | 35, 783 2, 057, 275 
96 5, 887 2, 095 —5, 000 14, 101 | 168, 221 2, 183, 822 
241 6, 718 2, 126 159, 800 12, 262 | 4, 246 2, 177, 808 
239 6, 751 2, 203 — 10, 000 | 15, 506 41, 514 2, 208, 321 
131 6, 975 2, 203 —5§, 000 | 13, 527 | 189, 126 2, 348, 953 
4, 715 7, 135 2, 203 234, 300 | 10, 778 | 6, 238 2, 397, 615 
4 7, 465 2.201 — 10, 000 13, 310 | 48, 864 2, 432, 774 
40 7,906 2,201 | — 10, 000 15, 400 208, 231 2, 582. 231 
81 8, 060 2, 201 195, 400 12, 332 7, 084 2, 575, 417 




















redeemed, in month of redemption. 
‘ Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury 
' Minus figures represent notes redeemed. 
* Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


! Transfers to trust fund from appropriations totaled $1,705 million as of 
June 30, 1940; for fiscal year 1936-37, $265 million was transferred; for 1937-38, 
$387 million; for 1938-39, $503 million; and for 1939-40, $550 million. 

+ Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

3 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 


Table 8.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1936-41 


{In thousands] 




















Receipts . ‘ Assets at end of period 
ranstfers —_ —_ — — 
‘ ; from appro- | r 
Period - Benefit . 
} | priation to | : 3-percent | Tocredit | To credit 
no] ee Total trust fund | P®Y ments ! Treasury of appro- | of disburs- Total 
| pr | notes priation ? | ing officer 
Cumaiative through September 1941... al 3 $639, 350 $8,527 | $647,877 | $544,850 | $450, 926 $91,000 | $04, 580 $11, 371 $196, 951 
iscal year: | | 
Through June 1938...................--.-] 146, 500 1,411 147, 911 | 146, 406 | 79, 849 66, 200 234 1, 628 68, 062 
is nc an oinmennnuedl 118, 250 | 2, 202 120, 452 | 107, 094 | 105, 774 67, 200 | 13, 206 2, 334 82, 740 
1939-40... ....... TE Ty 2, 283 122, 433 120,650 | 113, 099 79, 400 | 10, 847 1, 826 92, 073 
i =e ee Ey 2, 534 116, 134 124, 350 121, 174 | 74, 000 | 2, 503 10, 530 87, 033 
1941-42 (through September)... __.. .| 140, 850 Ys 948 | 46, 350 31, 030 | 91, 000 04, 580 | 11, 371 196, 951 
1940 
EE = ee 10, 000 9, 997 85, 400 | 77, 451 22, 176 185, 026 
October___..__. |} %—9, 000 |..........-- —9, 000 0 10, 026 85, 400 68, 453 12, 147 166, 000 
November______- Sie I a 20, 000 | 10, 028 | 85, 400 | 48, 454 | 22' 118 155, 972 
December. __. PES SNS 0 | 10, 028 | 85, 400 | 48, 455 12, 089 145, 044 
1941 | 
January __. ain re ee Sa er ‘ 10, 000 | 9, 989 85, 400 | 38, 456 12, 099 135, 955 
a avaujecountencoddinscrenedeesdincosoccccors | 20, 000 | 9, 947 85, 400 18, 458 22 151 126, 008 
TS ee SEAS (Ss Se 10, 000 | 10, 258 85, 400 8, 459 21, 891 115, 750 
Apeti se ea Ras: PAE a 8, 350 10, 391 | 85, 400 ill 19, 848 105, 359 
eae So as | 37 7 0 10, 516 &4, 000 49 | 10, 831 04, 879 
SE eel 2, 497 2, 497 | 0 10, 343 74, 000 2, 503 | 10, 530 87, 083 
eae 140, 850 a 140, 850 | 46, 350 10, 295 107, 850 04, 504 15, 234 217, 588 
‘ ad 25 25 0 10, 314 101, 850 94, 531 | 10, 919 207, 299 
ET Adterticmanawansonen 73 73 | 0 10, 421 91, 000 94, 580 | 11, 371 196, 951 








service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad 
workers prior to 1937. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the 


1 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 
2 Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including 
net credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments. 


4 Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior- ). 8. Treasury. 
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September 30, 1940. In the current fiscal year 
there have been no withdrawals for transfers from 
State accounts to the railroad unemployment in- 
surance account. Consequently, the withdrawals 
from the State accounts in the July-September 
1941 quarter represent withdrawals for benefit 
payments alone and should be compared with the 
$145 million withdrawn by States for this purpose 
in the corresponding quarter of 1940. The de- 
crease of 47 percent in State withdrawals is largely 
the result of improved employment conditions. 

Deposits in the railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account in September, usually a high month 
for deposits, amounted to $16.3 million, the high- 
est for any month to date. Benefit payments 
from the account again increased in September, as 
a result of the beginning of the new benefit year 
in July. 


Canadian National Defence Tax 

Recent discussion of provisions for compulsory 
saving as an anti-inflationary measure has been 
directed in part to the possibility of collecting 
taxes at source, particularly taxes on pay rolls. In 
this connection it is of interest to note the pro- 
visions of the Canadian National Defence Tax 
referring to the supplementary tax on income, 
effective in July 1940 as part XV of the amended 
Income War Tax Act, assented to August 7, 1940, 
(4 Geo. VI, ch. 34). Amended rates were put 
into effect as of July 1, 1941. This tax is imposed 
on the total income of residents and on all income 
of nonresidents earned in Canada, if such income 
is greater than the specified minima. 

An important feature of the levy is that it is 
deducted at source whenever possible, and returns 
are required from every person who makes such 


Table 9.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-41 ' 


{In thousands] 





State accounts | Railroad unemployment insurance account 














Net total | Unex- | —_ | 
Total as- | of special |pended| uted nana 
Period sets at Treasury balance) j7 tor. 
end of certifi- at end est at 
period cates ac- | of pe- end of | Depo its 
quired ? riod | period 31 
| } | 
Cumulative through 
September 1941 $2, 487, 541 $2,479,000 | $8, 541 | . ..-|$3, 882, 702 
Fiscal year: 
1936-37 312,389 | 293, 386 | 94 | .-| 291, 703 
1937-38 , 884, 247 559,705 | 12,247 | | 747,660 
1938-39 1, 280, 539 | 395, 000 | 13, 539 | 811, 251 
1939-40 1,724,862 | 443,000 | 14, 862 | 859, 864 
1940-41 2, 283, 658 563,000 | 10, 658 | 892, 023 
3 months ended | 
September 1939 1, 383, 531 96,000 | 20, 531 209, 568 
September 1940 1, 802, O82 80, 000 Gee I... 209, 692 
September 1941_.....| 2,487,541 | 206,000 | 8, 541 |... 261, 343 
' 
1940 
| | 
Septem ber 1,802,082 | —18,000 | 12,082 9, 278 
October - . 1, 824, 962 31,000 | 3,962 $68 56, 741 
November 1, 939, 111 113, 000 5,111 | 68 143, 023 
December 1, 957, 977 11,300 | 12,677 12, 819 
1941 
January 1, 995, 108 29, 000 | 20, 808 12 68, 204 
February 2, 100, 651 113,000 | 13,351 | 12 145, 649 
March _ . 2, 092,339 | —10,000 | 15,039 13, 141 | 
April... 2, 126, 553 40,000 | 9, 253 
ay... 2, 263, 477 137,000 | 9,177 | 106 166, 135 |. 
June 2, 283, 658 18,700 | 10, 658 : 10, 102 
July 2, 336, 948 60,000 | 3,948 | 7 77, 970 |... 
August 2, 488, 016 146,000 | 9,016 | 7 175, 928 
September 2, 487, 541 T° =o 7, 446 | 


| 


| 
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| | 
Transfers ’ 
Interest | With- | yy TOM | Henosits| terest = by A 
credited | drawals ‘ 8 end o State Posits| oredited| —* PAY iod 
period accounts | ments | per 
| | 
$128, 310 ($1, 732,712 |$2, 278,301 |5$105, 901 |$122, 450 | $3,266 |$33, 786 |*$209, 240 
2, 737 | | | See ee ee ee 
15, 172 190, 975 884, 247 ES Pte Se I Styne teen 
26, 837 | 441,795 | 1, 280, 539 |__._- a ere WSS tees eee. 
37, 524 484, 764 | 1, 603, 164 | 1, 801 44, 249 202 | 14, 552 31, 699 
45, 893 | 537, 343 | 2,093,737 | § 104, 100 61,347 | 3,059 | 17,784 | * 189, 921 
118 | 119,833 | 1,370, 30 715,000} (® | 2,205| 13,130 
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' Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account, in which are held moneys deposited by the Rail- 
road Retirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury makes 
benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. Trust fund 
maintains separate account for each State agency, in which are held all 
moneys deposited from State unemployment funds and from which State 
agencies withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. 

§ Minus figures represent certificates redeemed. 

§ Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of 
redemption but credited to separate book accounts only in last month of 
each quarter. 

‘Includes transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 

‘Includes amounts certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary 
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of the Treasury in behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment into rail- 
road unemployment insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

¢ Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund in accordance with amendments of Oct. 10, 1940, to the Railroad Un- 
nenrnes Insurance Act amounting to $7.5 million in January 1941, $3.9 
million in July 1941, and $667 in August. 

’ $15 million was advanced by the Treasury to railroad unemployr te in- 
surance account in July 1939 pursuant to sec. 10 (d) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act and was repaid during January 1940. 

§ Less than $500. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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deductions. A deduction is required from every 
incorporated company on each payment of divi- 
dends or registered interest. The tax as applied 
to wages and salaries is deducted from the com- 
pensation of employees, if the annual rate of 
compensation would exceed the minimum taxable 
compensation of the recipient, regardless of what 
total his annual income actually reaches. The 
tax is paid to the Government by the employer. 
Although the tax is applied to pay rolls, it is 
wholly separate from contributions under the 
Canadian social insurance programs. 

Taxes are not deducted at source from payments 
representing commissions, professional fees, hire 
of certain services at a flat rate (e. g., hire of a 
truck and driver), and proprietorship or partner- 
ship income, even when drawn as weekly wages. 
In these cases, taxes due are payable by the income 
recipient at the time of filing the annual income 
tax return. 

The tax rates, applying to persons other than 
corporations and persons specifically exempted by 
law, amount to a flat rate of 5 percent on the total 
income of any single person whose income exceeds 
$660 annually (in Canadian dollars) but does not 
exceed $1,200. For single persons whose annual 
income is more than $1,200, the flat rate is 7 per- 
cent of total income. Married persons whose 
income is more than $1,200 are taxed at the flat 
rate of 5 percent of total income. If a husband 
and wife each have a separate income, the rate is 
5 percent if the income of each exceeds $660 a 
year. The $1,200 exemption is also allowed 
to persons granted “householder” status or 
“widow” or “widower” status by reason of certain 
dependents. 

The taxpayer is entitled to a deduction from his 
tax of a credit for each dependent, amounting to 
$14 in the calendar year 1941 and $20 in 1942. 
This credit, however, is not applicable with respect 
to any dependent on whose account the taxpayer 
has been granted “householder” or “widow” or 
“widower” status. 


The tax may not reduce the total annual income 
of a single person below $660 or of a married 
person below $1,200. 

Employees who are married, or who have de. 
pendents entitling them to exemption at the 
married rate, or who are entitled to the regular 
credit for dependents, are required to file infor. 
mation on their personal status and their de. 
pendents with their employers, on forms provided 
for the purpose. The credits are allocated over 
the year proportionally to the length of the pay 
period. If an employee fails to file the prescribed 
form, his tax is deducted from his wage or salary 
at the rate applicable to an unmarried person, 
and without the credit for dependents to which 
he would otherwise be entitled. 

Taxes are imposed on dividends and interest at 
the flat rate of 5 percent, which is to be deducted 
at source regardless of the tax status of the 
recipient of the dividends or interest. Refunds 
of such deductions may be made to individuals 
not subject to the tax, as indicated below. 

Adjustment of the taxes paid is required an- 
nually of persons whose taxes have not been fully 
paid by deductions at source. Taxes which have 
not been deducted at source are increased by the 
imposition and collection with the tax of further 
amounts, varying with the size of the tax due: $1 
if the tax payable is $25 but not more than $100, 
and 3 percent if the tax exceeds $100. Penalties 
are also provided in case of failure to deduct and/or 
remit the tax due. 

Refunds may be made of taxes collected in ex- 
cess of the amounts required by law, provided the 
taxpayer applies in writing for such refund within 
12 months from the end of the calendar year dur- 
ing which the amount was collected. When the 
taxpayer is liable for both the National Defence 
Tax and the regular income tax, and his total 
payments for both exceed his tax liability under 
the two taxes, any refund due him will be auto- 
matically repaid without a refund application. 
Refunds are made to the individual taxpayers. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security 


GENERAL 


BouTweLt, Witt1AM Dow, and others. America Prepares 
for Tomorrow; The Story of Our Total Defense Effort. 
By William Dow Boutwell, B. P. Brodinsky, Pauline 
Frederick, Joseph Harris, Glenn Nixon, Archie Robert- 
son, New York and London: Harper, 1941. 612 pp. 


Describes in nontechnical terms the permanent and 
emergency Government agencies in their relation to the 
defense program and the evolution of an international 
attitude in the United States, and discusses the mobiliza- 
tion of men, machines, and materials for national defense. 
A section entitled On the Home Front deals with State 
and local government activities, the position of the con- 
sumer, price movements and controls, education, ard social 
insurance, all in relation to the national defense program. 


CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY oF. HELLER COMMITTEE FOR 
Researcu IN Sociat Economics. Quantity and Cost 
Budgets for Four Income Levels: 1, Family of an Execu- 
tive; 2, Family of a Clerk; 3, Family of a Wage Earner; 
4, Dependent Families or Children. Prices for San 
Francisco, March 1941. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1941. 108 pp. Processed. 


Canapa. DeprartTMENT oF Lasour. The Unemployment 
and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1940; Report of the 
Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment Relief for the 
Fiscal Year Ending March 31, 1941. Ottawa, King’s 
Printer, 1941. 41 pp. 


Presents facts concerning grants to provinces for direct 
relief; forestry, youth, and war emergency training; re- 
habilitation of unemployed persons in the higher age 
groups; farm employment; relief settlement; re-establish- 
ment of settlers; and certain specified road developments. 


CuarK, JANE Perry. “Individual Claims to Social 
Benefits.’” 2 parts. American Political Science Review, 
Menasha, Wis., Vol. 35, No. 4 (August 1941), pp. 665- 
682; No. 5 (October 1941), pp. 872-885. 


A study of procedural safeguards in social insurance and 
public assistance. The provisions of selected State laws 
and of the Social Security Act are noted, and facts of their 
application and administration are outlined. Part I 
includes sections on Initial Benefit Claims, Notice and 
Hearing, and Hearings. Part II deals with officials who 
conduct hearings, representation of claimants, appeals, 
and judicial review. 

Ecker, A. Ross. ‘‘Employment and Income Statistics.” 

Journal of the American Statistical Association, Wash- 

ington, Vol. 36, No. 215 (September 1941), pp. 381-386. 


Discusses methods used by the Bureau of the Census in 
the 1940 population census of the United States. Six 
other experts consider various aspects of the census in 
papers appearing in this issue. 
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Fooner, Micwagey. “Is Back Pay Wages?” American 
Labor Legislation Review, New York, Voi. 31, No. 3 
(September 1941), pp. 106-108. 


Presents the case and cites legal rulings for holding that 
back pay awarded under orders of the National Labor 
Relations Board should be regarded as wages for purposes 
of the Social Security Act. 


INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. The I. L. O. and Recon- 
struction; Report by the Acting Director ... to the 
Conference of the International Labour Organisation, 
New York, October 1941. Montreal, 1941. 112 pp. 

A wartime review of “‘the present position of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and its possibilities of future 
action.” 


‘Nation Denounces Social Security Taxes for Defense 
Funds.”’ Social Security, New York, Vol. 15, No. 7 
(September—October 1941), pp. 1 ff. 

Critical comment, with quotations from newspaper 
opinions, concerning the announcement of the Secretary 
of the Treasury on August 14 that increased social security 
taxes and extension of the program are being considered. 


Parkinson, J. F., Editor. Canadian War Economics. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1941. 191 pp. 
A collection of 10 addresses given early in 1941 at the 

University of Toronto. Among the titles are War-Time 

Labour Problems, by Bryce M. Stewart, and The Standard 

of Living and the War Effort, by D. C. MacGregor. 


‘« *Pleasantdale Folks’ Is New Type of Literature.” Journal 
of Electrical Workers and Operators, Washington, Vol. 
40, No. 9 (September 1941), pp. 459 ff. 

Describes briefly the preparation of the radio series by 

Rose Feld for the Social Security Board, and gives the 

complete text of one program. 


‘President Advocates Expanded Social Security Program.” 
Economic Security Bulletin, New York, Vol. 5, No. 9 
(October 1941), p. 5. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
AND Socraut Institutions. Problems and Policies in 
Industrial Relations ina War Economy; Selected References. 
3d supplement. Princeton, N. J.: Industrial Relations 
Section, Aug. 1, 1941. 28 pp. 


“Proposed Social Insurance Reform in Chile.” Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 44, No. 4 (October 
1941), pp. 452-455. 


Ritey, Joun Wincuett. “The Changing Pattern of 
Destitution in an Urban Area.’’ Social Forces, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., Vol. 20, No. 1 (September 1941), pp. 64-69. 
An analysis of the changes in problems of poverty in 

New York City since 1913, as shown in the “hundred 
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neediest”’ cases published annually since that year by 
the New York Times. 


Seaner, Cuartes A. “Social Security “Take’ Greater 
Than Needed.” Investor America, Chicago, Vol. 7, 
No. 9 (October 1941), pp. 5-7. 

Includes a table compiled by the American Federation 
of Investors giving, for 152 corporations, the pay-roll 
taxes paid in 1940, their proportion of the company’s total 
taxes, and average cost per share and per employee. 


Smpson, Smita. “The I. L. O. in Wartime.”” American 
Labor Legislation Review, New York, Vol. 31, No. 3 
(September 1941), pp. 121-128. 


“Social Security Board Outlines Objectives to N. A. M.- 
N. I. C. Committees.” Economic Security Bulletin, 
New York, Vol. 5, No. 9 (October 1941), pp. 1-3. 
Summarizes “‘legislative proposals that may be sug- 

gested by the Board in the near future,” as brought out 

in a conference held September 18 “between the Social 

Security Board and a group representing the Economic 

Security Committee of the National Association of Manu- 

facturers and the Social Security Advisory Committee 

of the National Industrial Council.” 


Srockxine, Coius. “Reallocation of Population and the 
Defense Program.” Social Forces, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
Vol. 20, No. 1 (October 1941), pp. 8-15. 

Defense migration trends as revealed in the labor- 
market reports and other information supplied to the 
Bureau of Employment Security by State employment 
security agencies during the period September 1940— 
March 1941. 


U. 8. Arrorney GENERAL’s COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE Procepure. Administrative Procedure in Govern- 
ment Agencies. ... Part 3; Social Security Board. 
Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1941. 
59 pp. (77th Cong., Ist sess. 8S. Doc. 10, Part 3.) 


A monograph, completed in the spring of 1940, present- 
ing a study of procedures in old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, unemployment compensation, and public assistance. 
Contains sections dealing with initial adjudication and 
hearing and review in the field of old-age and survivors 
insurance, and an analysis of withdrawal of funds from 
States in connection with unemployment compensation 
and public assistance. The appendix contains the text 
of the Basic Provisions Adopted by the Social Security 
Board for the Hearing and Review of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Claims, With a Discussion of Certain 
Administrative Problems and Legal Considerations. 


U. 8. Feperat Security Acency. Functions of the Federal 
Security Agency. Washington: U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office, 1941. 29 pp. 


U. 8S. War Inpustries Boarp. American Industry in the 
War; A Report of the War Industries Board (March 1941) 
by Bernard M. Baruch, Chairman, Including, Besides a 
Reprint of the Report of the War Industries Board of 
World War I, Mr. Baruch’s Own Program for Total 
Mobilization of the Nation as Presented to the War Poli- 
cies. Commission in 1931, and Current Material on 


Priorities and Price Fixing. With a foreword py 
Bernard M. Baruch and an introduction by Hugh §. 
Johnson. Edited by Richard H. Hippelheuser, Ney 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1941. 498 pp. 


Waker, E. Ronatp. “Wartime Labour Problems jp 
Australia.’”’ International Labour Review, Montreal, 
Vol. 44, No. 4 (October 1941), pp. 389-413. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


Cocuev, Lincotn C., Jr. “Should Service Men Be Pe. 
nalized Under Old-Age Insurance?’’ American Labor 
Legislation Review, New York, Vol. 31, No. 3 (Septem. 
ber 1941), pp. 112-116. 


Corson, Joun J. “Joint Interest in Kentucky Children 
by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance and 
the Kentucky State Division of Child Welfare.” Ken. 
tucky Department of Welfare Bulletin, Frankfort, Vol. 3, 
No. 3 (July-August 1941), pp. 4-8. Processed. 


Shows how questions of guardianship and other prob- 
lems connected with proper payment of benefits in behalf 
of minor children may arise, and describes the manner in 
which the Bureau uses the services of State departments 
of public welfare in the administration of these benefits. 


“Dr. Townsend’s Lawyer Reports to the Senate.” Social 
Security, New York, Vol. 15, No. 7 (September—October 
1941), pp. 1 ff. 


Criticizes the methods and report of the Senate Special 
Committee to Investigate the Old-Age Pension System. 


Hitz, J. Girpert. ‘“They’re All Afraid of the Old Folks.” 
Nation’s Business, Washington, Vol. 29, No. 10 (October 
1941), pp. 48 ff. 


Political and economic aspects of agitation for old-age 
pensions. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Assott, Epitx. ‘“ ‘Work or Maintenance’: A Federal 
Program for the Unemployed.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 15, No. 3 (September 1941), pp. 520-532. 


Points out the inadequacy of present Federal programs 
for unemployed persons and of proposals for grants-in-aid 
for general relief, and advocates a special Federal agency 
which shall be responsible for work or maintenance for 
unemployed persons. 


ANDERSON, H. Dewey, and Davipson, Percy FE. Amer- 
ican Job Trends. Chicago: Scienee Research Associates, 


1941. 52pp. (American Job Series.) 


A popularly written pamphlet for young persons pre- 
senting facts on employment changes in the country’s im- 
portant job fields, based on the authors’ more comprehen- 
sive work, Occupational Trends in the United States (Stan- 
ford University Press, 1940). 


Anperson, Lutv B. Placement Services in Colleges and 
Universities. Washington: U. 8. Government Printing 
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Office, 1941. 39 pp. (U.S. Office of Education, Bul- 


letin 1940, No. 12.) 


BasseTT, Epwarp O. ‘The Defense Program and Labor 
Requirements.”” Survey of Current Business, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 21, No. 9 (September 1941), pp. 12-16 ff. 


Canapa. Laws. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION. 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940; With Explanatory 
Note and Index. Ottawa, 1941. 42 pp. 


CanaDA. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE Commission. Un- 
employment Insurance Act, 1940; Information Regarding 
the Use of Stamp Metering Machines. Ottawa, 1941. 
7 pp. Processed. 


Canapa. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE Commission. Un- 
employment Insurance Act, 1940; Regulations Dealing 
With Contributions: Approved by Order-in-Council, 23rd 
May, 1941—P. C. 3581. Ottawa, 1941. 20 pp. 

Ciracue, Ewan. ‘‘The United States Employment Serv- 
ice.’ Economic Security Bulletin, New York, Vol. 5, 
No. 9 (October 1941), pp. 6-7. 

Includes information on the defense activities of the 
employment service. 

Coomss, P. H. “Composition and Stability of the 
Covered Worker.”’ South Dakota Unemployment Com- 
pensation Comments, Aberdeen, Vol. 2, No. 9 (Septem- 
ber 1941), pp. 12-14. 
Data concerning the characteristics of workers covered 

by the South Dakota Unemployment Compensation Law, 

including the number of employers, by industry. 


Processed. 


“Experience Rating—‘Pro and Con.’”’ Economic Secu- 
rity Bulletin, New York, Vol. 5, No. 9 (October 1941), 
pp. 9-12. 

Two papers: Experience Rating Sound and Practical, 
by Robert B. Hensley and Robert E. Hatton; The Demer- 
its in Merit Rating, by Abraham Epstein. 


Grancer, Lester B. The Negro Worker in New York 
City. Prepared under direction of the Committee on 
Negro Welfare of the Welfare Council of New York 
City. New York: Welfare Council of New York City, 
1941. 32 pp. 

The economic problem of the New York Negro, his 
need for work, and some methods of dealing with the 
issues. 


Ketty, Ernest. ‘‘Needed: An ‘American’ Stamp Tax 
Collection System.”’ Social Security, New York, Vol. 
15, No. 7 (September-October 1941), pp. 3-4. 


Advocates the stamp system for unemployment com- 
pensation collections as a device to reduce employer 
delinquency, check overpayment of benefits, and reduce 
the complexity of administering the State laws. The 
opposite side of the question was set forth by Wilbur J. 
Cohen in the June-July issue of Social Security. 


MicnicgaAN. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Special Report on Occupational Qualifications of Avail- 
able Negro Workers Registered With the Michigan State 


Employment Service. Prepared by Research, Statistics 
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and Planning Section. Place not given, June 18, 1941. 
ll pp. Processed. (Labor Market Bulletin No. 5.) 


Murpuy, Tuomas J. “Physica Disability and Unem- 
ployment Compensation.” Monthly Bulletin (Employ- 
ment Security Division), Hartford, Vol. 6, No. 9 (Sep- 
tember 1941), pp. 4 ff. 

Summarizes leading decisions by the Connecticut appeals 
authority, the Unemployment Commission, on the ques- 
tion of physical ability, in an attempt to classify the types 
of disability which may render an employee ineligible for 
benefits. 


Division Or UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION AND PLACEMENT. Benefit Formula and Experience 
Rating Formula Study. Prepared by Research and 
Statistics Service. Oklahoma City, December 1940. 
3 vols. Processed. 


Part I describes studies of the benefit formula and 
experience-rating provisions of the unemployment com- 
pensation law; part II presents a summary and cost 
analysis; part III is a statistical appendix. 


Pietz, L. A. “Disposition of Reserve Accounts.” South 
Dakota Unemployment Compensation Comments, Aber- 
deen, Vol. 2, No. 9 (September 1941), pp. 7-8 ff. 

An explanation of provisions in the South Dakota 


unemployment compensation law relating to employer 
reserves in the event of transfer of a business. 


OKLAHOMA. 


“Priority Unemployment May Reduce Some State U. C. 
Funds.” Economic Security Bulletin, New York, Vol. 5, 
No. 9 (October 1941), pp. 13-14. 

Includes a table showing State benefit payments and 

status of funds as of August 30, 1941. 


Reper, M. W. “Service Industries and the Volume of 
Employment.”’ American Economic Review, Menasha, 
Wis., Vol. 31, No. 3 (September 1941), pp. 512-519. 
Indicates that ‘over the [business] cycle as a whole it 

is very likely that investment and employment will be 

diminished by an increase in the relative importance of 
the service industries.” 

“States Aroused by New Federalization Threat.’ Eco- 
nomic Security Bulletin, New York, Vol. 5, No. 9 (Octo- 
ber 1941), pp. 3-4. 

Calls attention to provisions relating to employment 
service administration in the 1942 social security appro- 
priation bill and includes comment by members of Con- 
gress. 

“Summary of Job Commission Activities.” Monthly Bul- 
letin (Kentucky Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission), Frankfort, Vol. 3, Nos. 7 and 8 (July-August 
1941), pp. 3-7. Processed. 

The first 4 years of the Kentucky Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission. 


Tation, R. J. ‘‘Unemployment Insurance.” Canadian 
Congress Journal, Ottawa, Vol. 20, No. 9 (September 
1941), p. 31. 


The chief provisions of the Canadian plan. 
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TENNESSEE. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DIVISION. 
The Labor Market in Tennessee. Prepared by Research 
and Statistics Section. Place not given, 1940-41. 9 
vols. Processed. 

Data for part I were obtained from a comprehensive 
inventory of the active file of the Tennessee employment 
service taken on April 1, 1940. The succeeding parts 
present data on primary and secondary registrations of 
importance in national defense, obtained in counts taken 
at intervals from July 27, 1940, to February 21, 1941. 


“Unemployment and Defense.”’ Vocational Trends, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 4, No. 7 (September 1941), pp. 4-5. 
Outlines briefly the labor-market situation in both 
growing and declining industries. 


U. 8S. Work Prosects ADMINISTRATION. Monthly Report 
of Unemployment. Washington. Processed. 

“The WPA Monthly Report of Unemployment,” ac- 
cording to the official release of October 6, 1941, “‘was 
inaugurated early in 1940 by the Division of Research 
under Howard B. Myers, Director. A _ representative 
cross-section of the work force is interviewed each month, 
providing a direct and up-to-date measurement of unem- 
ployment and employment. Publication of the reports 
was authorized last July after comparison with the 1940 
census and repeated tests had demonstrated the reliability 
of the findings.’”’ Data from the Report are made avail- 
able in the form of press releases summarizing selected 
data and also including special memoranda. 


Wasuincton. Orrice or UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION AND Puiacement. Seasonal Agricultural Labor 
Demand in the State of Washington During 1941. Place 
not given, July 15, 1941. 30 pp. Processed. 


Yauxey, J. B. “Benefit Responsibilities in Times of In- 
dustrial Expansion.”’ South Dakota Unemployment 
Compensation Comments, Aberdeen, Vol. 2, No. 9 (Sep- 
tember 1941), pp. 3-4 ff. Processed. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


“Aid to Dependent Children Helps the Child in School.” 
Public Welfare in Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 51, No. 9 
(September 1941), pp. 5-6. 

One of several articles in an issue dealing with public 
welfare and the public schools. 


Atkinson, Mary Irene. “Child Welfare and National 
Defense.”’ Alabama Social Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 
6, No. 9 (September 1941), pp. 12-14. 


Bippie, Eric H. ‘Public Welfare in Great Britain.” 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 77, No. 10 (October 
1941), pp. 283-287. 

An interview, written by Kathryn Close, giving a cur- 
rent picture of British social services as observed during a 
6 months’ first-hand study by a representative of the 
American Public Welfare Association. 


Browninec, Grace. Rural Public Welfare; Selected 
Records With Introductory Notes and Comments. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 578 pp. 
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Case-work and community-organization records from 
a variety of rural agencies in 11 States, edited for use jp 
schools of social work and in staff-development programs 
of public welfare departments. 


Part I, Government and Public Welfare in the Rupa) 
Community, contains an introduction on the extension of 
public welfare to rural communities and on rural loca) 
government and local public welfare units, including records 
from two communities. Part II, Worker, Client, ang 
Community, contains 9 case records and a paper dealing 
with the rural economy and with rural culture and socig} 
case work. Part III, Rural Social Resources, has a dis. 
cussion of private and public resources and presents 1§ 
case records. An extensive classified bibliography jg 
included. The volume provides “material from rural 
agencies comparable with that which has been long avail. 
able from urban agencies” and presents certain aspects 
of contemporary rural conditions in the United States, 


Crort, Atspert E. “Class Origins of Relief Children.” 
Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, Austin, Tex.,, 
Vol. 22, No. 2 (September 1941), pp. 172-181. 


A study of a sample of 1,040 relief children in a city of 
120,000 population conducted by the Kansas Emergency 
Relief Committee, Topeka, Kansas. 


Davison, Ronatp. “Britain Abolishes the Household 
Means Test.”” Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 15, 
No. 3 (September 1941), pp. 533-541. 


“Defense Developments in Alabama.’”’ Alabama Social 
Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 6, No. 9 (September 1941), 
pp. 2-8. 


A comprehensive survey of current welfare develop- 
ment and requirements in Alabama, based on reports by 
county directors of public welfare. 


Fink, ArtHur E. “Some Problems of Social Work Edu- 
cation From the Point of View of the State University.” 
Social Forces, Chapel Hill, N. C., Vol. 20, No. 1 (October 
1941), pp. 54-64. 


HaNnFrorD, JEANETTE. “Choosing Between Social Treat- 
ment and Legal Authority in Family Problems.’’ Social 
Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 15, No. 3 (September 
1941), pp. 472-483. 


Houwink, Epa. “Case Work in the Public Agency.” 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 77, No. 10 (Octo- 
ber 1941), pp. 287-289. 


HuMmpuHREY, Norman D. ‘Mexican Repatriation From 
Michigan; Public Assistance in Historical Perspective.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 15, No. 3 (Septem- 
ber 1941), pp. 497-513. 

JacKSON, GLENN E. “Settlement and Social Welfare in 
New York State: A Study.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 15, No. 3 (September 1941), pp. 432-443. 
Reviews data of general significance revealed by a study 

of New York’s settlement laws undertaken by the State's 

Department of Public Assistance. 
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Suitn, A. DELATIELD. “The Need for Legal Concepts in 
the Formulation of Administrative Policies.” Social 
Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 15, No. 3 (September 
1941), pp. 444-455. 

Discusses the thesis that welfare legislation and admin- 

a rule of law, 


ae 


jstration should be characterized by 
uniform and general in its operation.” 


“Social Workers and the Relief Collapse in California.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 15, No. 3 (Septem- 
ber 1941), pp. 542-546. 

Combines factual information and editorial comment. 


Srevenson, Marietta, and MacDona.p, Auice. ‘“Re- 
cent Welfare Legislation.’”’ Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 15, No. 3 (September 1941), pp. 411-431. 
A review, pointing out the influence of the national 

defense program and the amended Social Security Act. 


Srinson, Matcotm B. “Gaps Between Administration 
and Research in Social Welfare.”” Social Service Re- 
view, Chicago, Vol. 15, No. 3 (September 1941), pp. 
514-519. 


TowLE, CHarRLoTTe. “Underlying Skills of Case Work 
Today.”’ Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 15, No. 
3 (September 1941), pp. 456-471. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


GoLpMANN, Franz. Prepayment Plans for Medical Care. 
New York: Medical Administration Service, Inc., 1941. 
60 pp. 

An exposition of the principles underlying voluntary 
prepayment of medical care, and a comparative study of 
the services and costs of five such programs, all of which 
use group practice. The author’s purpose is to help deter- 
mine the cost of adequate medical care “under a system of 
group practice combined with group purchase.” 


“Health Problems of Public Assistance Recipients.” 
Tennessee Public Welfare Record, Nashville, Vol. 4, 
No. 8 (August 1941), p. 5. 


Briefly summarizes facts from the case records of the 
Tennessee Department of Public Welfare. Among the 
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other articles on medical care in Tennessee which appear 
in this issue are Public Health Work as Related to Welfare 
Work, by J. O. McMahan, and a survey of child welfare 
health services in selected counties of the State. 


MacEacuern, Matcoim T. “Hospital Staffs Welcome 
the Blue Cross Plans.’’ Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 15, 
No. 10 (October 1941), pp. 51-55. 

Reviews the benefits of voluntary nonprofit hospital- 
service plans and offers suggestions for their extension. 


KessLter, Henry H. Accidental Injuries; The Medico- 
Legal Aspects of Workmen’s Compensation and Public 
Liability. 2d ed., enlarged and revised. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Febiger, 1941. 803 pp. 

Deals chiefly with the physician’s responsibility in inter- 
preting such medico-legal problems as the ‘‘determination 
of the relationship between injury and disease, the deter- 
mination of the period of temporary disability, and the 
evaluation of permanent disability.”” Includes general 
historical and medical material and discusses various types 
of injuries, occupational diseases, and rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped. Contains extensive bibliographies. 


Rivet, KATHLEEN. “Lost: A National Health Program.”’ 
American Labor Legislation Review, New York, Vol. 31, 
No. 3 (September 1941), pp. 117-120. 


SPRINGER, GERTRUDE, and Rogers, Mary L. ‘Wanted: 
A Twenty-five Cent Doctor.’”’ Survey Midmonthly, 
New York, Vol. 77, No. 10 (October 1941), pp. 293-294. 
This article in the ‘‘Miss Bailey” series deals with the 

medical problems of persons in need, and outlines some of 

the resources which a small public welfare office can use. 


U. §S. Curpren’s Bureau. Services for Crippled 
Children Under the Social Security Act, Title V, Part 2; 
Development of Program, 1986-39. Washington: U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1941. 95 pp. (Bureau 
Publication No. 258.) 

Presents a comprehensive picture of the growth of the 
program, including its organization, the numbers aided, 
the types of disability, and related information. The 
second half of the report is devoted to reports by States of 
“the character of problems met during the initial period, 
1936-38, and the methods devised for rendering effective 
service.”’ 
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